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IN fiilfiliing the engagement which I had 
come under to the Public with respect 
to the History of America, it was my intent 
tion not to have published any part of the 
work until the whole was completed. The 
present state of the British Colonies has 
induced me to alter that resolution. While 
they are engaged in civil war with Great 
Britain, inquiries and speculations concern- 
ing their ancient forms of policy and laws, 
which exist no longer, cannot be interest- 
ing: The attention and expectation of man- 
kind are now turned towards their future 
condition. In whatever manner this un- 
happy contest may terminate, a new order 
of things must arise in North America, and 
its affairs will assume another aspect. I 
wait with the solicitude of a good citizen, 
until the ferment subside, and regular go- 
vernment be re-established, and then I shall 
return to this part of my work, in which I 
VOL. I. a 
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had made some progress. That, together 
with the history of Portuguese America, and 
of the settlements made by the .several na- 
tions of Europe in the West-India Islands, 
will complete my plan. 

The three volumes which I now publish 
contain an account of the discovery of the 
New World, and of the progress of the 
Spanish arms and colonies there. This is 
not only the most splendid portion of the 
American story, but so much detached, as 
by itself to form a perfect whole, remark* 
able for the unity of the subject. As the 
principles and maxims of the Spaniards in 
planting colonies, which have been adopted 
in some measure by every nation, are un* 
folded in this part of my work ; it will serve 
as a proper introduction to the history of all 
the European establishments in America, 
and convey such information concerning 
this important article of policy, as may be 
deemed no less interesting than curious. 

In describing the achievements and insti- 
tutions of the Spaniards in the New World, 
I have departed, in many instances, from 
the accounts of preceding historians, and 
have often related facts which seem to have 
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been unknown to them* It is a duty I o\<re 
the Public to mention the sources from which 
I have derived such intelligence as justifies 
me either in placing tjransactions in a new 
lights or in forming any new opinion with 
respect to their causes and effects. This 
duty I perform with greater satisfaction, as 
it will afford an opportunity of expressing 
my gratitude to those benefactors who have 
honoured me with their countenance and 
aid in my researches* 

As it was from Spain that I had to ex-* 
pect the most important information, with 
regard to this part of my work, I considered 
it as a very fortunate circumstance for me, 
when Lord Grantham, to whom I had the 
honour of being personally known, and 
with whose liberality of sentiment, and dis- 
position to oblige, I was well acquainted, 
was appointed ambassador to the court of 
Madrid. Upon applying to him, I met with 
such a reception as satisfied me that his 
endeavours would be employed in the most 
proper manner, in order to obtain the gra- * 
tification of my wishes ; and I am perfectly 
sensible, that what progress I have made in 
my inquiries among the Spaniards, ought 

a 2 
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to be ascribed chiefly to their knowing how 
piuch His Lordship interested himself in my 
success. 

But did I owe nothing more to Lord 
Grantham, than the advantages which I 
have derived from his attention in engaging 
Mr. Waddilove, the chaplain of hisembassy, 
to take the conduct of my literary inquiries 
in Spain, the obligations I lie under to him 
would be very great. During five years that 
gentleman has carried on researches for my 
behoof, with such activity, perseverance, 
and knowledge of the subject, to which his 
attention was turned, as have filled me with 
no less astonishment than satisfaction. He 
procured for me the greater part of the Spa- 
nish books which I have consulted ; and as 
many of them were printed early in the six- 
teenth century, and are become extremely 
rare, the collecting of these was such an oc- 
cupation as alone required much time and 
assiduity* To his friendly attention I am 
indebted for copies of several valuable ma- 
nuscripts, containing facts and details which 
I might have searched for in vain in works 
that have been made public. Encouraged 
by the inviting good-will with which Mr. 
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Waddiiove conferred his favours, I trans^ 
mitted to him a set of queries, with respect 
both to the customs and policy of the native 
Americans, and the nature of several instil 
tutions in the Spanish settlements, framed 
in such a manner that a Spaniard might 
answer them without disclosing any thing 
that was improper to be communicated to a 
foreigner. He translated these into Spanish, 
and obtained, from various persons who had 
resided in most of the Spanish colonies, 
such replies as have afforded me much in* 
struction* 

Notwithstanding those peculiar advan- 
tages with which my inquiries were carried 
on in Spain, it is with regret I am obliged 
to add, that their success must be ascribed 
to the beneficence of individuals, not to any 
communication by public authority. By a 
singular arrangement of Philip II., the re* 
cords of the Spanish monarcy are deposited 
in the Arckvoo of Simancas, near Valladolid^ 
at the distance of a hundred and twenty 
miles from the seat of government^ and the 
supreme courts of justice. The papers re- 
lative to America, and chiefly to that early 
period of its history towards which my at- 
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tention was directed, are so pumerous, that 
they alone, according to one account, fill 
the largest apartment in the Archivo ; and, 
according to another, they compose eight 
hundred and seventy-three large bundles. 
Conscious of possessing, in some degree, 
the industiy which belongs to an historian, 
the prospect of such a treasure excited my 
most ardent curiosity. But the prospect of 
it is all that I have enjoyed, Spain, with 
an excess of caution, has uniformly thrown 
a veil over hex transactions in America. 
From strangers they are concealed with 
peculi?ir solicitude, Even to her own sub- 
jects the Archivo of Simancas is not opened 
without a particular order from the crown ; 
and, after obtaining that, papers cannot be 
copied, without paying fees of office so ex- 
orbitant, that the expense exceeds what it 
would be proper to bestow, when the gra*^ 
tification of literary curiosity is the only obr 
ject, It is to be hoped, that the Spaniards 
will at l?tst discover this system of concealr 
ment to be no less impolitic than illiberal. 
From what I have experienced in the course 
of my inquiries; I am satisfied, that upon ^ 
mpre piinute scrutiny into their early opera? 
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tions in the New World, however reprehen-* 
sible the actions of individuals may appear, 
ihe conduct of the nation will be placed in 
a more favourable light. 

In other parts of Europe very different 
sentiments prevail. Having searched, with- 
out success, in Spain, for a letter of Cortes 
to Chajrles V. written soon after he landed 
in the Mexican Empire, which has pot hi- 
therto been published ; it occurred to me, 
that as the Emperor was setting out for 
Germany at the time when the messengers 
from Cortes arrived in Europe, the letter 
with which they were intrusted might pos- 
sibly be preserved in the Imperial library of 
Vienna. I communicated this idea to Sir 
Robert Murray Keith, with whom I have 
long had the honour to live in friendship, 
and I had soon the pleasure to learn, that 
upon his application Her Imperial Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to issue an or- 
der, that not only a copy of that letter (if 
it were found), but of any other papers in 
the library which could throw light upon 
the History of America, should be trans- 
mitted to me. The letter from Cortes is not 
in the Imperial library ; but an authentic 
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copy, attested by a notary, of the letter 
written by the magistrates of the colony 
planted by him at Vera Cruz, which I have 
mentioned, Vol: ii. p. 143., having b^n 
found, it was transcribed, and sent to me. 
As this letter is no less curious, and as little 
known as that which was the object of my 
inquiries, I have given some account^ in 
its proper place, of what is most worthy of 
notice in it. Together with it, I received 
a copy of a letter from Cortes, containing 
a long account of his expedition to Hon* 
duras, with respect to which I did not think 
it necessary to enter into any particular de- 
tail ; and likewise those curious Mexican 
paintings, which I have described, vol. iii. 
p. 23. 

My inquiries at St. Petersburgh were car- 
ried on with equal facility and success. In 
examining into the nearest communication 
between our continent and that of America, 
it became of .consequence to obtain authen-^ 
tic information concerning the discoveries 
of the Russians in their navigation from 
Kamchatka toiYards the coast of America^ 
Accurate relations of their first voyage,^ in 
1741, have been published by MuUer and 
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Gmelin. Several foreign authors have en- 
tertained an opinion that the court of Rus* 
sia studiously conceals the progress which 
has been made by more recent navigators, 
and suffers the Public to be amused with 
false accounts of their route. Such con- 
duct appeared to me unsuitable to those 
liberal sentiments, and that patronage of 
science, for which the present sovereign of 
Rusm is eminent ; nor could I discern any . 
political reason, that might render it im- 
proper to apply for information concerning 
the late attempts of the Russians to open a 
communication between Asia and America. 
My ingenious countryman. Dr. Rogerson, 
first physician to the Empress, presented 
my request to Her Imperial Majesty, who 
not only disclaimed any idea of conceal- 
ment, but instently oi^ered the jomnal of 
Captain Krenitzin, who conducted the only 
voyage of discovery made by public autho- 
rity since the year 1741, to be translated, 
and his original chart to be copied for my 
use. By consulting them, I have been ena- 
bled to give a more accurate view of the 
progress and extent of the R^ussian discover 
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ries, than has hitherto been communicated 
to the Public. 

From other quarters I have received in- 
formation of great utility and importance. 
M. le Chevalier de Pinto, the minister from 
Portugal to the court of Great Britain, who 
commanded for several years at Matagros* 
so, a settlement of the Portuguese in the ' 
interior part of Brazil, where the Indians 
are numerous, and their original manners 
little altered by intercourse withEuropeanSj^ 
was pleased to send me very full answers 
to some queries concerning the character 
^nd institutions of the natives of America, 
which his polite reception of an application 
made to hipi in my name encouraged me 
to propose. These satisfied me, that he had 
contemplated with a discerning attention 
the curious objects which his situation pre- 
sented to his view, and I have often followed 
him as one of my best-instructed guides. 

M, Suard, to whose elegant translation 
of the History of the Reign of Charles V. 
I owe the favourable, reception of that work 
on the continent, procured me answers to 
the same queries from M. de Bougainville, 
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vrho had opportunities of observing the In-* 
dians both of North and South America, 
and from M. Godin le Jeune, who resided 
fifteen years among Indians in Quito, and 
twenty years in Cayenne. The latter are 
more valuable from having been examii^d 
by M. de la Condamine, who, a few weeks 
before his death, made some short additions 
to them, which may be considered as the 
last effort of that attention to science which 
occupied a long life. 

My inquiries were not confined to one 
region in America. Governor Hutchinson 
took the trouble of recommending the con* 
sideration of my queries to Mr. Hawley and 
Mr. Brainerd, two protestant missionaries 
employed among the Indians of the Five 
Nations, who favoured me with answers 
which discover a considerable knowledge 
of the people whose customs they describe. 
From William Smith, Esq. the ingenious 
historian of New York, I received some 
useful information. When I enter upon the 
History of our Colonies in North America, 
I shall have occasion to acknowledge how 
much I have been indebted to many other 
gentlemen of that country. 
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From the valuable Collection of Voyages 
made by Alexander Dairy mple, Esq.^ witb 
whose attention to the History of Naviga^ 
tion and Discovery the Public is well ac- 
quainted, I have received some very rare 
books, particularly two large volumes of 
Memorials, partly manuscript and partly 
in print,^ which were presented to the court 
of Spain during the reigns of Philip IIL 
and Philip IV. From these I have learned 
many curious particulars with respect to 
the interior state of the Spanish colonies, 
and the various schemes formed for their 
improvement. As this collection of Memo- 
rials formerly belonged to the Colbert Li- 
brary, I have quoted them by that title. 

All those books and manuscripts I have 
consulted with that attention which the re- 
spect due from an Author to the Public 
required ; and by minute references to them, 
I have endeavoured to authenticate what- 
ever I relate. The longer I reflect on the 
nature of historical composition, the more 
I am convinced that this scrupulous accu- 
racy is necessary. The historian who re- 
cords the events of his own time, is credited 
in proportion to the opinion which the Pub- 
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lie entertains with resp^t to his means 
of information and his veracity. He who 
delineates the transactions of a remote pe- 
riod, has no title to claim assent, unless he 
produces evidence in proof of his assertions. 
Without this, he may write an amusing 
tale, but cannot be said to have composed 
an authentic history* In those sentiments 
I have been confirmed by the opinion of 
an Author*, whom his industry, erudition, 
and discernment, have deservedly placed 
in a high rank among the most eminent 
historians of the age. Imboldened by a 
hint from him^ I have published a catalogue 
of the Spanish books which I have con- 
sulted. This practice was frequent in the 
last century j and was considered as an evi- 
dence of laudable industry in an audior ; 
in the present, it may, perhaps, be deemed 
the effect of ostentation ; but, as many of 
these books are unknown in Great Britain, 
I could not otherwise have referred to them 
«s authorities, without encumbering the page 
with an insertion of their full titles. To any 
person who may choose to follow me in this 

• 

* Mr. Gibbon. 
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path of inquiry j the catalogue murt be very 
useful. 

My readers will observe, that in meDr- 
tioning sums of money, I have uniformly 
followed the Spanish method of computing 
by pesos. In America, the peso futrte^ or 
diiro^ is the only one known; and that is 
always meant when any sum imported from 
AjQierica is mentioned. The peso fii^e, 
as well as other coins, has varied in its nU- 
merary value; but I have been advised, 
without attending to such minute variations, 
to consider it as equal to four shillings and 
six-pence of our money. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that, in the sixteenth 
century, the eflfective value of a peso, u e. 
the quantity of labour which it represented, 
or of goods which it would purchase, was 
five or six times as much as at present. 



N. B. Since this edition was put into the 
press, a History of Mexico, in two volumes 
in quarto, translated from the Italian of the 
Ahhk D. Francesco Saverio Clavigero, has 
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been published. From a person who is a 
native of New Spain, who has resided forty 
years in that country, and who is acquainted 
with the Mexican language, it was natural 
to expect much new information. Upon 
perusing his work, however, I find that it 
contains hardly any addition to the ancient 
History of the Mexican Empire, as related 
by Acosta and Herrera, but what is derived 
from the improbable narratives and fanciful 
conjectures of Torquemada and Boturini. 
Having copied their splendid descriptions 
of the high state of civilization in the Mex- 
ican Empire, M- Clavigero, in the abund- 
ance of his zeal for the honour of his native 
country, charges me with having mistaken 
somepoints,andwithhavingmisrepresented 
others, in the History of it. When an author 
is conscious of having exerted industry in re- 
search, and impartiality in decision, he may, 
without presumption, claim what praise is 
due to these qualities, and he cannot be 
insensible tp any accusation that tends to 
weaken the force of his claim. A feeling of 
this kind has induced me to examine such 
strictures of M. Glavigero on my History of 
Americaas merited any attention, especially 
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as ihes^ are made by one who seemed to 
possess the means of obtaining accurate 
information ; and to show that the greater 
part of them is destitute of any just founda- 
tion. This I have done in notes upon the 
passages in my History which gave rise to 
his criticisms. 

COLLSOE OF EdINBCBOH^ 

March Ist^ 1788. 
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in Collect. Theod. de Bry, Pars IX. 

■ ■ De Natura Novi Orbis, Libri duo, & de procu^ 

randa Indorum Salute, Libri sex. Salmant. 8vo. 1589. 

— (Christov.) Tratado de las Drogas y Medecinas 

dej,as Indias Occidentales, con sus Plantas dibuxadas al vivo. 
4to. Burgos, 1578. 

Acugna (P. Christoph.) Relation de la Riviere des Amazones. 
12mo. Tom. ii. Paris, 1682. 

Acugna*s Relation of the great River of the Amazons in 
3outh America. 8vo. London, 1 698. 

Alarchon (Fern.) Navigatiqne a scoprire il RegQo di sette 
Cita. Ramusio iii, 363. 

Albuquerque Coello (Puart6 de) Memorial de Airtes de la 
Guerre del Brasil. 4to. Mad. 1634. 
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Alcafarado (Franc.) An Historical Relation of the Discovery 
of the Isle of Madeira. 4to. Lond. 1 675. 

Algedo y Herrera (D. Dionysio de) Aviso Historico- Politico- 
Geografico, con las Noticias roas particolares, del Peru, 
TierreFirm^, Chili, y Nuevo Reyno de Granada. 4to. Mad. 
1740. 

Compendi Historico de la Proyincia y Puerto de 

Guayquil. 4to. Mad. 1741. 

Memorial aobre diferentes Puntos tocantes al 

CBtado de la real hazienda y del commercio, &c. en las 
Indias. fol. 

Aldama y Guevara (D. Jos. Augustin de) Arde de la Lengua 
Mexicana. 12mo. Mexico, 1754* 

Alvarado (Pedro de) Dos Relaciones a Hem. Corte« 
referiendole sus Expediciones y Conquistas en varias Pro- 
vincias de N. Espagna. Exst. Barcia Historiad. Primit. torn. 1. 
■ Lettere due, &c. Exst. RamvB. lii. 296. 

Aparicio y Leon (D. Lorenzo de) Discurso Historico-Politico 
del Hospital San Lazaro de Lima. 8vo. Lim. 1761. 

Aranzeles Reales de los Ministroe de la Real Audiencia de 
N. Espagna. fol. Mex. 1727. 

Argensola (Bartolome Leonardo de) Conquista de las Islaa 
Malucas. fol. Mad. 1609. 

Anales de Aragon. fol. Sarago^a, 1630. 

Arguello (Eman.) Sentum Confessionis. 12mo. Mex. 1703. 

Airiago (P- Pablo Jos. de) Extirpacion de la Idolatria de 
Peru. 4to. Lima, 1621. 

Avendagno (Didac.) Thesaurus Indicus, ceu Generalis In- 
structor pro Regimine Conscientie, in ijs quae ad Indias 
spectant. fol. 2 vols* Antwerp, 1660. 

Aznar (D. Bern. Fran.) Discurso tocante a la real hazienda 
y administracion de ella. 4to. 

B 

Bandini (Angelo Maria) \1ta e Lettere di Amerigo Vespucci. 
4to. Firenze, 1745. 

Barcia (D. And. Gonzal.) Historiadores Primitivos de las 
Indias Occidentales. fol. 3 vols. Mad. 1749. 

Barco-Centinera (D. Martin de) Argentina y Conquista del 
Rio de la Plata : Poema. Exst. Barcia Historiad. Primit. iii. 
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Barros (Joao de) Decadas de Asia. fol. 4 vols. LislK)a« 
1682. 

Bellesteros \D. Thomas de)] Ordenanzas dd Peru. fol. 
2 Tok. Lima^ 1685. 

Beltran (P. F. Pedro) Arte de el Idioma Maya reducido a 
sucintas reglas^ y Semilexicon. 4to. Mex. 1746. 

Benzo (Hieron.) Nori Orbis HistoriaB— De Biy America, 
Part IV: V. VI. 

Betancurt y Figuero (Don Luis) Derecfao de las Inglesias 
Metropolitanas de la^ Indias. 4to. Mad. 1637. 

Blanco (F. Matias Ruiz) Conversion de Piritu de Indies 
Cumanagotos y otros. 12mo. Mad. 1690. 

Boturini Benaduci (Lorenzo) Idea de una nueva Historia 
general de la America Septentrional^ fundada sobre material 
copiosa de Figuras^ S3rmbolas^ Caracleres^ Canteres^ y Manu- 
scritos de Autores Indios. 4 to. Mad. 1746. 

Botello de Moraes y Vasconcellos (D. Francisco de) £1 
NuevoMundo: Poema Heroyco. 4to. Barcelona^ 1701. 

Botero Benes (Juan) Description de Todas las Provincias, 
Reynos, y Ciudades del Mundo. 4to. Girona, 1 748. 

Brietius (Phil.) Parallela Geogi'aphiee Veteris & Novae. 4to. 
Paris, 1648. 



Cabeza de Baca (Alvar. Nugnez) Relacion de los Naufracios, 
Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. torn. i. 

Examen Apologetico de la Histor. Narra^ 

tion de los Naufragios. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. torn. i. 

■ Commentarios de lo succedido duaran(e 
su gubierno del Rio de la Plata. Exst. ibid. 

Cabo de Vacca, Relatione de. Exst. Ramus, iii. 310. 
* Cabota (Sebast.) Navigazione de. Exst. Ramus, ii. 211. 

Cadamustus (Aloysius) Navigatio ad Terras incognitas. 
Exst. Nov. Orb. Grynsei, p. 1 . 

Calancha (F. Ai^^on. de la) Cronica moralizada del Orden de 
San Augustin en el Peru. fol. Barcelona, 1638. 

California — Diario Historico de los Viages de Mar y Tierra 
hechos en 1 768, al Norte de California di orden del Marque? 
de Croix Vi-rey de Nueva Espagna, &c. MS. 

Calle (Juan Diaz de la) Memorial Informatorio de lo que 
a su Magestad Provien de la Nueva Espagna y Peru. 4to. 1 645. 
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Campomanes (D. Pedro Rodrig.) Antiguedad Maritima de la 
Republica de Cartago^ con en Periplo de su General Hannon 
traducido e Ulustrado. 4to. Mad. 1756. 

Diacurso sobre el fomento de la Industria 
popular. Sto. Mad. 1774. 

•- DiscuTBO sobre la Education popular de los 

Artesanos. 8vo. 5 vol. Mad. 1775, &c. 

Caracas — Real Cedula de Fundacion de la Real Compagnia 
Guipuscoana de Caracas. 12nio. Mad. 1765. 

Caravantes (Fr. Lopez de) Relacion de las Provincias que 
tiene el Goviemo del Peru, los Officios que en el se Provien, 
y la Hacienda que alii tiene su Magestad, lo que se Gasta de 
ella y le iqueda Libre, &c. &c. Dedicado al Marques de Santos 
Claros, Agno de 1611. MS. 

Cardenas y Cano (Gabr.) Ensayo Cronologioo para la His- 
toria general de la Florida, fol. Mad. 1733. 

Caranzana (D. Gonzales) A Geographical Description of the 
Coasts, &c. of the Spanish West-Indies. 8vo. Lond. 1740. 

Casas (Bart, de las) Brevissima Relacion de la Destruycion 
de las Indias. 4to. 1552. 

v-«- (Bart, de hs) Narratio Icontbus illustrata per Theod. * 
de Bry. 4to. Oppent. 1614. 

(Bart, de las) An Account of the first Voyages and 

Discoveries of the Spaniards in America. 8vo. Lond. 1693. 

Cassani (P. Josef^) Historia de la Provincia de Compagnia 
de Jesus del Nuevo Reyno de Granada, fol. Mad. 1741. 

Castanheda (Fern. Lop. de) Htstorio do Descobrimento & 
ConquLsta de India pelos Portugueses, fol. 2 vol. Lisb. 1552. 

Castellanos (Juan de) Primera y Secunda de las Elegias de 
Varones Illustres de Indias. 4to. 2 vol. Mad. 1589. 

Castillo (Bemal dias Del) Historia Verdadera de la Con- 
(|uista de Nueva Espagna. fol. Mad. 1632. 

Castro, Figueroa y Salazar (D. Pedro de) Relacion di SU 
ancimiento y servicios. 12mo. 

Cavallero (D. Jos. Garcia) Brieve Cotejo y Valance de las 
Pesas y Medidas di varias Naciones, reducidas a las que corren 
en Castilla. 4to. Mad. 1731. 

Cepeda (D. Fern.) Relacion Universal del Sitio en que esta 
fundada la Ciudad de Mexico, fol. 1 637. 

Cie^a de Leon (Pedro de) Cronica del Peru, fol, Seville, 
1553. 
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' Cisneros (Diego) Sitio^ Naturaleza^ y Propriedades de la 
Ciudad de Mexico. 4to. Mexico^ 1618. 

Clemente (P. Claudio) Tablas Chronologicas^ en que con- 
tienen los Sucesos Ecclesiasticos y Seculares -de Indiaa. 4t0i 
VaL 1689. 

Cogullado (P. Fr. Diego I^pez) Historic de Yucatan, fol. 
Mad. 1688. 

Collecao dos Brives Pontificos e Leyeft Regias que forao 
Expedidos y Publicadas desde o Anno 1741^ sobre a la Liber- 
dada das Pessoaa bene e Commercio dos Indos de Bresil. 

Colieccion General de la Providencias hasta aqui tomadas 
par el Gobiemo sobre el £stragnimento, y Occupacion de 
Temporalidades de los Regnlares de la Compagnia de Espagna, 
Indias, &c. Partes IV. 4to. Mad. 1767. 

Colon. (D. Fernando) La Historia del Almirante D. Chris- 
toval CqIou. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. I. 1, 

Columbus (Christ.) Navigatio qua multas Regiones hactenus 
incognitas invenit. Exst. Nov. Orb. Grynaei, p. 90. 

'" (Ferd.) Life and Actions of his Father Admira{ 

Christoph. Columbus, Exst. Churchiirs Voyages^ ii. 479. 

Compagnia Real de Commercio para las Islas de S^** Do- 
mingo, Puerto-rico, y la Margarita. 12jp^o, 

Compendio General de las contribuciones y gattos que oc« 
casionan todos los effectos, frutos, caudales, &c. que trafican 
entre los reynos de Castilla y America. 4to. 

Concilios Provinciates Primero y Segundo celebrados^n la 
muy Noble y muy Leal Ciudad de Mexico en los Agnos de 
1555 & 1565. fol. Mexico, 1769. 

Concilium Mexicanum Provinciale tertium celebratum Mexici, 
anno 1585. fol. Mexici, 1779. 

Continente Americano, Argonauta de las costas de Nueva 
Espagna y Tierra Firm^. 12mo. 

Cordeyro (Antonio) Historia Insulana das Ilhas a Portugas 
sugeyt^ no Oceano OccidentaL fol. Lisb. 1717. 

Corita (Dr. Alonzo) Breve y sumaria Relacion de los Seg- 
nores, Manera, y Differencia de ellos, que havia en la Nueva 
Espagna, y otras Provincias sus Comarcanas, y de sus Leyes. 
Usos, y Costumbres, y de la Forma que tenian en Tributar sus 
Vasallos en Tiempo de su Gentilidad, &c. MS. 4to. pp. 307. 

Coronada (Fr. Vasq. de) Sommario di due sue Lettere del 
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Viaggio satto del Fra. Marco da Nizza al sette Cittade Cevola. 
Exst. Ramusio iii. 354. 

Coronada (Fr. Vasq. de) Relacion Viaggio aUe sette Citta. 
Ramus, iii. 359. 

Cortes ( Hern. ) Quattro Cartas dirigidas al Emperador 
Carlos V. en que ha Relacion de sus Conquistas en la Nueira 
E^pagna. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. torn. 1. 

Cortessii (Ferd.) De Insulis nuper inventis Narrationes ad 
- CarolumV. fol. 1532. 

Cortese (Fern.) Relacioni^ &c. Exst. Ramusio iii. 225. 

Cubero (D. Pedro) Peregrinacion del Mayor Parte del 
Mundo. Zaragoss. 4to. 1688. 

Cumana^ Goviemo y Noticia de. fol. MS. 

D 

Davila Padilla (F. Aug.) Hi^toria de la Fundacion y Dis- 
^rso de Provincia de St. Jago de Mexico, fol. Bruss. 1625. 

■ (Gil Gonzalez) Teatro Ecclesiastico de la Primi- 

tiva Iglesia de los Indias Occidentals, fol. 2 vols. 1649. 

Documentos tocantes a la Persecucion, que los Regulares 
dc la Compagnia suscitaron contra Don B. de Cardenas Obi- 
spo de Paraguay. 4to. Mad. 1768. 

E 

Echaveri (D. Bernardo Ibagnez de) El Reyno Jesuitico del 
Paraguay. Exst. torn. iv. Colleccion de Documentos^ 4to. 
Mad. 1770. 

Echave y Assu (D. Francisco de) La Estrella de Limacon- 
vertida en Sol sobre sur tres Coronas, fol. Amberes, 1688. 

Eguiara El Egueren (D. J. Jos.) Bibliotheca Mexicana^ sive 
Eruditorum Historia Virorum in America Boreali natorum^ &c. 
torn. prim. fol. Me^, 1775. N. B. No more than one volume 
• pf this work has been published. 

Ercilla y Zuniga (D. Alonzo de) L|i Araucana : Poema 
Eroico. fol. Mad. 1 733. 

2 vols. 8vo. Mad. 1777. 

Escalona (D. Gasparjde) Gazophylacium Regium Peruvicum. 
fol. Mad. 1775. 
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Fatia y Sousa (Manuel de) Historia del Reyno de Portu- 
gal, fol. Amber. 1 730. 

Faria y Sousa, History of Portugal from the first Ages to the 
Revolution under John IV. 8vo. Lond. 1698. 

Fernandez (Diego) Prima y secunda Parte de la Historia 
del Peru. fol. Sevill. 1571. 

' (P. Juan Patr.) Relacion Historial de las Mis- 

siones de lo« Indias que claman Chiquitos. 4to. Mad. 1726. 

Feyjoo (Benit. Geron.) Espagnoles Americanos — Discurso 
VI. del tom. iv. del Teatro Critico. Mad. 1769. 

" Solucion del gran Problema Historico sobre 

la Poblacion de la America — Discurso XV. del tom. v. de Tea- 
tro Critico. 

■ (D. Miguel) Relacion Descriptiva de la 

Ciudad y Provincia Truxillo del Peru. fol. Mad. 1 763. 

Freyre (Ant.) Piratas de la America. 4to. 

Frasso (D. Petro) De Regio Patronatu Indiarum. foL 
2 vols. Matriti, 1775. 



Galvao (Antonio) Tratado dos Descobrimentos Antigos y 
Modemos. fol. Lisboa, 1731. 

Galvano (Ant.) the Discoveries of the World from the first 
Original unto the Year 1555, Osborne's Collect, ii. 354. 

Gamboa (D. Fran. Xavier de) Comentarios a los ordinan- 
zasdeMinas. fol. Mad. 1761. 

Garcia (Gregorio) Historia Ecclesiastica y Seglar de la In- 
dia Oriental y Occidental, y Predicacion de la Santa Evangelia 
enella. 12ma- Baeca, 1626. 

' (Fr. Gregorio) Origen de los Indios del Nuevo 

Mundo. fol. Mad. 1729. 

Gastelu (Anton. Velasquez) Arte de Lengua Mexicana. 4 to. 
Puibla de los Angeles. 1716. 
^ Gazeta de Mexico por los Annos 1 728, 1729, 1730. 4to. 

Girava (Hieronymo) Dos Libros de Cosmographia. Milan, 
1556. 

Godoy (Diego de) Relacion al H. Cortes, qua trata del 
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Descubrimiento de dirersas Ciudades, y Provincias^ Guerras 
que tuio con lost Indios. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim, torn i. 

Godoy Lettera a Cortese^ &c. Exst. Ramusio iii. 300. 

Gomara (Fr. Lopez de) La Historia general de las Indias 
12mo. Anv. 1554. 

Historia general de las Indias. Exst. Barcia Hist. 

Prim. tom. ii. 

Gomara (Fr. Lopez de) Cronica de la Nueva Espagna o 
Conquesta de Mexico. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. tom. ii. 

Guatemala — Razon puntual de los successos mas memora 
biles^ y de los estragos y dannos que ha padecido la Ciudad de 
Guatemala, fol. 1774. 

Gumilla (P. Jos.) £1 Orinoco iUustrado y defendido -, His- 
toria Natural^ Civil, y Geographica de este Gran Rio^ &c. 4to. 
2 tom. Mad« 1745. 

■ Histoire Naturelle^ Civile, k Geographi^ue 

dcTOrenoque. Traduite par M. Eidous. 12mo.tom. iii. Avig. 
1758. 

Gusman (Nugno de) Relacion scritta in Omitlan Provincia 
4e Mechuacan della magg^or Spagna nell 1530. Exst. Ramu* 
sio iii^33l. 

H 

Henis (P. Thadeus) Ephemerides Belli Guiaranici^ ab Anno 
1754. Exst. Colleccion general de Docum. tom. iv. 

Hemandes (Fran.) Plantarum, Animalium & Mineralium 
Mexicanorum Historia. fol. Rom. 1651. 

Herrera (Anton, de) Historia general de los Hechos de los 
C&stellanos en las Islas y Tierra Firma de Mar Oceano. fol. 
4 vols. Mad. 1601. 

Historia General, &c 4 vols. Mad. 1730. 

General History, &c. Translated by Stephens. 8vo. 

6 vols. Lond. 1740. 

Descriptio Indise Occidentalis. fol. Amst. 1622. 

Hiiemex y Horcasitas (D. Juan Francisco de) Extracto de 
los Autos de Diligencias y reconociraientos de los rios, laguna»i 
vertientes^ y desaguas de Mexico y su valle^ &c. fol. Mex. 
1748. 
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I 

Jesuitas — CoHeccion de las applicaeiones que se van haci- 
endo de los Cienes^ Casas y Coligios que fueron de la Com- 
pagnia de Jesus, expatriados de estos Reales dominios. 4to. 
2 vols. Lima, 1772^1773. 

^CoHeccion General de Providencias hasta aqui 

tomadas por el Gobierno sobre el Estrannamiento y Occupacion 
de tempcM^idades, de lot Regulares de la Compagnia de Es- 
pagna, Indias, e Islas Filipinas. 4to. Mad. 1767. 

Retrato de los Jesuitas fonnado al natural. 4to. 

2vols. Mad. 1768. 

Relacion Abbreviada da Republica que os Rcligi- 

osos Jesuitas estabeleceraon. 12mo. 

— — — Idea del Origen, Gobiernp, &c. de la Compagnia 
de Jesus. 8vo. Mad. 1768. 



Lsvinius (AppoUonius) Libri V. de Peruvise Invention. 6c 
rebus in eadem gestis. 12mo. Ant. 1567. 

Leon (Fr. Ruiz de) Hemandia^ Po^ma Heroyco de Con- 
quista de Mexico. 4to. Mad. 1755. 
■ — (Ant. de) Epitome de la Bibliotheca Oriental y Oc- 
cidental, Nautica y Geographica. fol. Mad. 1737. 

Lima : A true Account of the Earthquake which happened 
there 28th October 1746. Translated from the Spanish. 8vo. 
London, 1748. 

Lima Gozosa, Description de las festibas Demonstraciones, 
con que esta Ciudad celebr6 la real Proclamacion de el Norn- 
bre Augusto del CatolicoMonarcho D. Carlos III. Lima. 4to. 
1760. 

Lano Zapata (D. Jos. Euseb.) Preliminar al Tomo 1 . de las 
Memorias Historico-Physicas, Critico-Apologeticas de la Ame- 
rica Meridional. 8vo. Cadiz, 1759. 

Lopez (D. Juan Luis) Discurso Historico Politico en defenso 
de la Jurisdiction Real. fol. 1685. 

(Thom.) Atlas Geographic© de la America Septen- 
trional y MeridionaV 12mo. Par. 1758. 

Lorenzana (D, Fr. Ant.) Arzobispo de Mexico, ahora de To- 
ledo^ Historia de Nueva Espagna, escrita por su E^clarccido 
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Conquistador Heraan. Cortes^ Aumentada con otros Docti- 
mentos y Notas. fol. Mex. 1770. 

Lozano (P. Pedro) Description ChoTOgpraphica, del Terreto* 
nos, Arboles, Animales del Gran Chftco, y de los Ritoa y €o»- 
tumbres de las innumerabiles Nackmes que la habilan. 4to. 
Cordov. 1733. 

- Historia de la Compagnia de Jeans en la Provincia 

del Paraguay, fol. 2 vols, Mad. 1753. 



M 

Madriga (Pedro de) Description du Gouvernement du Pe- 
rou. Exst. Voyages qui ont servi k TEtablissement de la 
Comp. des Indes, torn. ix. 105. 

Mariana (P. Juan de) Discurso de les Enfermedades de la 
Compagnia de Jesus. 4to. Mad. 1 658. 

Martinez dela Puente (D, Jos.) Compendio de las Historias 
de los Descubrimientos^ Conquistas^ y Guerras de la India Ori- 
ental, y sus Islas, desde los Tiempos del In&iite Don Enrique 
de Portugal su Inventor. 4to. Mad. 1681. 

Martyr ab Angleria (Petr.) De Rebus Oeeanicis & Novo 
Prbe Decades tres. 12mo. Colon. 1574. 

— _. De Insulis nupe? inventb, & de Moribus Inco- 
larum. Ibid. p. 329. 

-^ Opus Epistolarum. fol. Amst. 1670. ^ 

II Sommario cavato della sua Historia del Nu- 

ero Mundo. Ramusio iii. i. 

Mata (D. Geron. Fern, de) Ideas politicas y morales. 12mo. 
Toledo, 1640. 

Mechuacan — Relacion de las Ceremonias^ Ritos^ y Pobla- 
cion de los Indios de Mechuacan hecha al I. S. D. Ant de 
Mendoza Vi-rey de Nueva Espagna. foL MS. 

Melendez (Fr. Juan.) Tesoros Verdaderos de las Indias His- 
toria de la Provincia de S. Juan Baptista del Peru^ del Orden 
de Predicadores. fol. 3 vols . Rom. 1 68 1 . 

Memorial Adjustado por D. A. Fern, de Ueredia Gobemador 
de Nicaragua y Honduras, fol. 1753. 

Memorial Adjustado contar los Officiales de Casa de Moneda 
a Mexico de el anno 1 729. fol. 

Mendoza (D. Ant. de) Lettera al Imperatore del Discopri- 
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mento della Terra Firma della N. Spagna verso Tramontano. 
Exst. Ramusio iii. 355. 

Mendoza (Juito Gobz. de) Historiadel gran Reyno de Chma^ 
con un Itinerario del Nuevo Mundo. Sto. Rom. 1585. . 

Miguel (Vic. Jos.) Tablas de los Sucesos Ecclesiasttcos en 
Africa^ Indaas Orientales y Occidentales. 4to. Val. 1689. 

Miscellanea Eoonomico->Potiti<ia, &c. fol. Pampl. 1749. 

Molina (P.F.Anton.) Vocabulario Castellano y 'Mexicano. . 
fol. 1571. 

Monardes (ElDottor) Primera y Segunday Tercera Parte de 
la Historia Medicinal^ de.las Cosas que se traen de neustras 
Indias Occidentales^ que sirven en Medicina. 4to. Sevilla^ 1754. 

Moncada (Sancho de) Restauracion Politica de Espagna^ y 
de seos Publicos. 4to. Mad. 1746. 

Morales (Ambrosio de) Coronica General de Espagna. fol. 
4 vols. Alcala, 1574. 

Moreno y Escaudon (D. Fran. Ant.) Description y Estado 
del Virreynato de Santa F^, Nuevo Reyno de Granada, &c. 
fol. MS. 

Munoz ( D. Antonio) Discurso sobre Economia politica. 8vo. 
Mad. 1769. 

N,, 

Nizza (F. Marco) Relatione del Viaggio fatta per Terra al 
Cevole, Regno di cette Cittk. Exst. Ramus, iii. 356. 

Nodal— Relacion del Viage que hicieron los Capitanes Barth, 
y Qonz. de Nodal al descubrimiento del Estrecho que hoy es 
nombrado de Marie, y reconocimiento del de Magellanes. 4to, 
Mad. 

Noticia Individual de los derechos segun lo regladoen ultimo 
proyecto de 1720. 4to. Barcellona, 1732. 

Nueva Espagna — Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espagna 
dibidida en tres Partes. En la primera trata de los Ritos, Sacri* 
ficios y Idolatrias del Tiempo de su Gentilidad. En la segunda 
de su mararillosa Conversion a la F^, y modo de celebrar las • 
Fiestas de Nuestra Santa Iglesia. En la tercera del Genio y 
Caracter de aquella Gente ; y Figuras con que notaban sus 
Acontecimientos, con otras particularidades-^t y Noticias de las ' 
principales Ciud^es en.aquel Reyno. Escrita en el Agno 1541 
por uno de los doce Religiosos Franciscos 'que primero passa- 
ron a entender en su Conversion . MS . fol . pp . 6 J 8 . 
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O^a (Pedro de) Arauco Domado. Poema. i2mo. Mad< 1M5. 

Ordenanzas del Consijo real de las Indias. fol. Mad. 1681. 

Ortega (D. Casimiro de) Refumen Historico del prkner ViV 
age hedio al irededor del Mundo. 4to. Mad. 1769. 

Olssorio (Jeh)me) History of the Portuguese during tfie 
Reign of EmmaDuel. 8vo. 2 vols. Lond. 1752. 

Ossorius (Hieron.) De Rebus Emmanuelis Lusitaniae Regis. 
8Vo. Col. Agr. 1752. 

<>EaUe(Alonso) HistoricaRelacion del Reyno de Chili. IbL 
Rom. 1646. 

-^ — "-^An Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Chili. 
Exst. Churchill's Collect, iii. 1. 

Oviedo y Bagnos (D.Jos.) Historiade la Conquista y Pohla- 
clon de Venezuela, fol. Mad. 1723. 

Oviedo Sommaria^ &c. Exst. Ramusio iii. 44; 

Oviedo (Gokiz. Fern, de) Relacion Sonnnaria de la Historia 
Natural de los Indias. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. torn. i. 

Oviedo Historia Generale & Naturale dell Indie Occiden- 
tale. Exst. Ramusio iii. 74. 
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T3£ progress of tx^en io discovering and peo- book 
pling the various parts of the earth, has been ^' 
'extremely slow. Several ages elapsed before they xhTXirth 
removed far from those mild and fertile regions in ^^^^^f^ 
which they were originally placed by their Creator. 
The occasion of their first general dispersion is 
known ; but we are unacqnlLinted with the course 
of thciir migrations, or the time w|ien they took 
possession of the different countries which they now 
inhabit. Neither history nor tradition furnishes such 
information concerning those remote events, as en- 
ij>les us to trace, wiUi any certainty, the operations 
of the human rac^ in the infancy of society. 

We may conclude, however, that all the early First mi- 
migrations of mankind were made by land* Th^S^taS! 
ocean, which surrounds the habitable earth, as well ^ 
as the various arms of the sea which separate one 
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BOOK region from another, though destine^ to facilitate 
^' the communication between distant countries, seem, 
at first view, to be formed to check the progress of 
man, and^ to mark the bounds of that portion of the 
globe tQ which nature had confined him. It wa^ 
long, we n»ay belie\'e, before men attempted to pass 
these formidable' barriers, and became so skilful 
and adventurous as to commit themselves to the 
mercy of the winds and waves, or to quit their na- 
tive shpres in quest of remote and unknown re- 
gions. 
First at- Navigation and ship-building are arts so nice and 
wards nsu Complicated, that they require the ingenuity, as well 
vigation. g^g experience, of manysuccessive ages to bring them 
to any degree of perfection. From the raft or canoe, 
which first served to carry a savage over the river 
that obstructed him in the chase, to the construc- 
tion of a' vessel capable of conveying a numerous 
crew with safety to a distant coast, the progress in 
improvement is immense. Many efforts would be 
made, many experiments would be tried, and much 
labour as well as invention would be employed, be- 
fore men could accomplish this arduous and im- 
portant undertaking. The rude and imperfect state 
in which navigation is still found among all nations 
which are not considerably civilized, corresponds 
with this account of its progress, and demonstrates 
that in early times the art was not so far improved 
as to enable men to undertake distant voyages, or 
to attempt remote discoveries. 
introduc- As "soon, however, as the art of navigation be- 
commerce. Came ^known, a new species of correspondence 
among men took place. It is from this aera that 
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We must date, the commencement of such an inter- book 
course between nations as deserves the appellation ^ ^* 
of commerce. Men are, indeed, far advanced in 
improvement before commerce becomes an object 
of great importance to them. They must even have 
made some considerable progress towards civiliza- 
tion, before they acquire the idea of property, and 
ascertain it so perfectly as to be acquainted with the 
most simple of all contracts, that <rf exchanging by 
barter one rude commodity for another. But as 
soon as this injportant right is established, and every 
individual feels that he has an exclusive title to pos- 
sess or to alienate whatever he has acquired by his 
own labour and dexterity, the wants and ingenuity 
of his nature suggest to him a new method of in- 
creasing his acquisitions and enjoyments, by dis- 
posing of what is superfluous in his own stores, in 
order to procure what is necessary or desirable in 
those of other men. Thus a commercial inter- 
course begins^ and is carried on among the mem- 
bers of the same community. By degrees, they 
discover that neighbouring tribes possess what they 
themselves want, and enjoy comforts of which they 
wish to partake. In the same mode, and upon the 
same principles, that domestic traffic is carried on 
within the society, an external commerce is esta- 
blished with other tribes or nations. Their mutual 
interest and mutual wants render this intercourse 
desirable, and imperceptibly introduce the maxims 
and laws which facilitate its progress and render it 
secure. But no very extensive commerce can take* 
place between contiguous provinces, whose soil and 
climate being nearly the same yield similar pro- 
\ ■ b2 
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BOOK ductions. Remote countries cannot convey their 
'• commodities, by land, to those places where on ac- 
count of their rarity they are desired, and become 
valuable. It is to navigation that men are indebted 
for the power of transporting the superfluous stock 
of one part of the earth to supply the wants of an- 
other. ITie luxuries and blessings of a particular 
climate are no longer confined to itself alone, but 
the enjoyment of them is communicated to the most 
distant regions. 

In proportion as the knowledge of the advantages 
derived from navigation and commerce continued 
to spread, the intercourse among nations extended. 
The ambition of conquest, or the necessity of pro- 
curing new settlements, were no longer the sole 
motives of visiting distant lands. The desire of 
gain became a new incentive to activity, roused ad- 
venturers, and sent them forth upon long voyages^ 
in search of countries whose products or wants 
might increase that circulation which nourishes and 
gives vigour to commerce. Trade proved a great 
source of discovery, it opened unknown seas, it pe- 
netrated into new regions, and contributed more 
than any other cause to bring men acquainted with 
the situation, the nature, and commodities of the 
different parts of the globe. But even after a regular 
commerce was established in the world, after na- 
tions were considerably civilized, and the sciences 
and arts were cultivated with ardour and success, 
navigation continued to be so imperfect, that it can 
hardly be said to have advanced beyond the infancy 
of it^ improvement in the ancient world. 

Among all the nations of antiquity, the structure 
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of their vessels was extremely rude, and their me* book 
thod of working them very defective. They were '* 
unacquainted with several principles and operations imZl^ 
in navigation, which are now considered as the first ^^y^ ^ »»- 
elements on which that science is founded. Though Imoii^lhe 
that property of the magnet by which it attracts **»^*»«"t»- 
iron was well known to the ancients, its more im- 
portant and amiazing virtue of pointing to the poles 
had entirely escaped their observation. Destitute 
of this faithful guide, which now conducts the pilot 
with $0 much certainty in the unbounded ocean, 
during the darkness of night, or when the heavens 
are covered with clouds, the ancients had no other 
method of regulating their course than by observing 
the sun and stars. Their navigation was of conse- 
quence uncertain and timid. They durst seldom 
quit sight of land, but crept along the coast, ex- 
posed to all the dangers, and retarded by all the ob- 
structions, unavoidable in holding such an awkward 
course. An incredible length of time was requisite 
for performing voyages which are now finished in 
a short space.' Even in the mildest climates, and 
in seas the least tempestuous, it was only during the 
summer months that the ancients ventured out of 
their harbours. The remainder of the year was lost 
in inactivity. It would have beeh deemed most in- 
considerate rashness to have braved the fury of the 
winds and waves during winter % 

While both the science and practice of navigation 
continued to be so defective, it was an undertaking 
of no small difficulty and danger to visit any remote 

^ Vegetius de Be millt. lib. iv. 
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BOO K region of the earth. Under every disadvantage^ 
'• however, the active spirit of commerce exerted itself. 
i^j[vJ^^ The Egyptians, soon after the establishment of their 
tion and monarchy, are said to have opened a trade between 
of the the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, and the western 
Egyptians, coast of the great Indian continent. The commo- 
dities which they imported from the East, were car- 
ried by land from the Arabian Gulf to the banks of 
the Nile, and conveyed down that river to the Me- 
diterranean. But if the Egyptians in early times 
applied themselves to commerce, their attention to 
it was of short duration . The fertile soil and mild 
climate of Egypt produced the necessaries and com- 
forts of Ufe with such profusion, as rendered its in- 
habitants so independent of other countries, that it 
became an established maxim among that people, 
whose ideas and institutions differed in almost every 
point from those of other nations, to renounce all 
intercourse with foreigners. In consequence of this, 
they never went out of their own country; they held 
all sea-faring persons in detestation, as impious and 
profane ; and fortifying their own harbours, they 
denied strangers admittance into them^. It was in 
the decline of their power, and when their vene- 
ration for ancient maxims had greatly abated, that 
they again opened their ports, and resumed any 
communication with foreigners. 
Phenf '^^^ character and situation of the Phehicians 

were as favourable to the spirit of commerce and 
discovery as those of the Egyptians were adverse to 

^ Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 78. ed. Wesselingii. Amst. 1756. 
Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1142.:ed. Amst. 1707. 
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it. They had no distinguishing peculiarity in their book 
manners and institutions ; they were hot addicted ^^ 
to any singular and unsocial form of superstition ; 
they could mingle with other nations without 
scruple or reluctance. The territory which they 
- possessed was neither large nor fertile. Compierce 
was the only source from which they could derive 
opulence or power. Accordingly, the trade carried 
on by the Phenicians of Sidon and Tyre, was more 
extensive and enterprising than that of any state in 
the ancient world. The genius of the Phenicians, 
as well as the object of their policy and the. spirit 
of their laws, were entirely commercial. They were 
a people of merchants who aimed at the empire of 
the sea, and actually possessed it. Their ships not 
only frequented all the ports in the Mediterranean, 
but they were the first who ventured beyond the 
ancient boundaries of navigation, and, passing the 
Streigfats of Gades, visited the westeru coasts of 
Spain and Africa. In niany of the places to which 
they resorted, they planted colonies, and comniu- 
nicated to the rude inhabitants some knowledge of 
thieir arts and improvements. While they extended 
their discoveries towards the north and the west, 
they did not neglect to penetrate into the more 
opulent and fertile regiorrs of the %outh and east. 
, Having rendered themselves mastei's of several com- 
modious harbours towards the bottom of the Ara- 
bian Gulf, they, after the example of the Egyptians, 
established a regular intercourse with Arabia and 
the continent of India on the one hand, and with 
the eastern coast of Africa on the other. From these 
countries they imported many valuable, commodi-t 
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BOOK ties unknourn to the rest of the world, and duruig 

^^•^ a long period en^os$ed that lucrative btam^ of 

^'^'^^^^'^ eommerce i^itbout a rivals 

of the 1^ vagi wealth which the Pbenicians aeqmre4 

' by ni6no{)oli2lng the trade carried on in the Bed 
Sea^ incited their n^ghbours the Jews, under the 
prosperous rdgni^ of David alid Solomon^ to aim at 
being admitted to some shareof it. This they ob* 
tained^ partly by their conquest of Idumea,- which 
stretches along th^ Red Sea, and partly by their al^ 
liance with Hiram King of Tyre« Solomon fitted 
out fleets, which, under the direction of Phenician 
pilots^ sailed from the Red Sea to Tarshish and 
Ophir. These, it is probable, were ports in India 
and Africa, which their conductors were accustomed 
to frequent, and from them the Jewish ships re- 
turned with such valuable cargoes as suddenly dif- 
fused wealth and splendour through the kingdom 
of Israel ^# But the singular institutions of the 
Jews^ the observance of which was enjoined by their 
divine Legislator, with an intention of preserving 
them a separate people^ uninfected by idolatry^ 
formed a national character, incapable of that open 
and liberal intercourse with strangers which com« 
merce requires. Accordingly, this unsocial genius 
of the people, together with the disasters which 
befel the kingdom of Israel, prevented the commer-^ 
cial spirit which their monarchs laboured to intro- 
duce, and to cherish, from spreading among them. 
The Jews cannot be numbered among the nations 

. «^ See NOTE I. 

* M^moire sur le Pays d'Ophir, par M. d'Anville^ Mem. de 
TAcadem. dcs Inscript. &c. torn. xxx. 83. 
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which contributed to improve navigation^ or^to ex- b o o k 
tend discovery. ,^ 

Bat though the instructions and example of the oTth^ 
PhenidaQS were unable to mould the manners and Cartha- 
temper of the Jews, in opposition to the tendency *^™""* ' 
of their laws, they transmitted the commercial spirit 
with facility, and in fiiU vigour, to thdr own de- 
scendants the Carthaginians. The commonwealth 
of Carthage applied to trade and to naval affturs, 
with no less ardour, ingenuity, and success, than its 
parent-state. Cartilage early rivalled and soon sur- 
passed Tyre in opulence and power, but seems not 
to have aimed at obtaining any share in the com* 
merce with India. The Phenicians had engrossed 
this, and had such a command of the Red Sea as 
secured to them the exclusive possession of that lu« 
crative branch of trade. The commercial activity 
of the Carthaginians was exerted in another direc- 
tion. Without contending for the trade of the East 
vrith thdr mother-country, they extended their na- 
vigation chiefly towards the west and north. Fol- 
lowing the course which the Phenicians had opened, 
they passed the Streights of Gades, and, pushing 
their discoveries far beyond those of the parent- 
state, visited not only all the coasts of Spain, but 
tiiose of Gaul, and penetrated at last into Britain. 
At the same time that they acquired knowledge of 
new Countries in this part of the globe, they gra- 
dually carried their researches towards the south. 
They made considerable progress by land into the 
interior provinces of Africa, traded with some of 
them, and subjected others to their empire. They 
sailed along the western coast of that great conti- 
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BOO K nent ^most to the tropic of Cancer, and planted 
'• several colonies, in order to civilize the natives and 
accustom them to commerce. They discovered the 
Fortunate Islands, now known by the name of the 
Canaries, the utmost boundary of ancient navigation 
in the western ocean *^. 

Nor was the progress of the Phenicians and Car- 
thaginians in their knowledge of the globe, owing 
entirely to the desire of extending their trade from 
one country to another. Commerce was followed 
by its usual effects among both these people. : It 
awakened curiosity, enlarged the ideas and desires 
of men, and incited them to bold enterprises. Voy- 
ages were undertaken, the sole object of which was 
to discover new countries and to explore unknown 
seas. Such, during the prosperous age of the Car- 
thaginian republic, were the famous navigations of 
Hanno and Himlico. Both their fleets were equip- 
ped by authority of the Senate, and at public ex- 
pense. Hanno was directed to steer towards the 
south, along the coast of Africa, and he seems to 
have advanced much nearer the equinoctial line than 
any former navigator ^ Himlico had it in charge 
to proceed towards the north, and to examine the 
western coasts of the European continent^. Of the 
same nature was the extraordinary navigation of the 

« Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 37. edit, in usum Delph. 4to. 
16S5. 

'Plinii Nat. Hist, lib.v. q. 1. Hannonis Periplus ap. Geo- 
graph. minores, edit. Hudsoni^ vol. i. p. i. 

8 Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. ii. c. 67. Festus Avienus apud Bo- 
chart. Geogr. Sacr. lib. i. c. 60. p. 652. Oper. vol. iii. L. Bat. 
1707, 
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Pheniclans round Africa. A Phenician fleet, we are book 
told, fitted out by Necho King of Egypt, took its 
departure about six hundred and four years before 
the Christian sera, from a port in the Red Sea, 
doubled the southern promontory of Africa, and af- 
ter a voyage of three years returned by the Streights 
of Gades to the mouth of the Nile^. Eudoxus of 
Cyzicus is said to have held the same course, and to 
have accomplished the same arduous undertaking". 
These voyages, if performed in the manner which 
I have related, may justly be reckoned the greatest 
effort of navigation in the ancient world ; and if 
we attend to the imperfect state of the art at that 
time, it is difficult to determine, whether we should 
most admire the courage and sagacity with which 
the design was formed, or the conduct and good for- 
tune with which it was executed. But unfortunate- 
ly all the original and authentic accounts of the 
iPhenician and Carthaginian voyages, whether un- 
dertaken by public authority or in prosecution of 
their private trade, have perished. The information 
which we receive concerning them from the Greek 
and Roman authors is not only obscure and inac- 
curate, but, if we except a short narrative of Hanno's 
expedition, is of suspicious authority^. Whatever 
acquaintance with the remote regions of the earth 
the Phenicians or Carthaginians may have acquired, 
<vas concealed from the rest of mankind with a mer- 
cantile jealousy. Every thing relative to the course 
of their navigation was not only a mystery of trade, 

^ Herodot. lib. iv. c. 42. 

* Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. ii. c. 67. 

^ See NOTE II. 
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HOOK but a secret of state. Extraordinary facts ate re- 
'* lated concerning their solicitude to prevent other 
nations from penetrating* into what they wished 
should remain undivulged ^ Many of their discove- 
ries seem, accoEdingly, to have been scarcely known 
beyond the precincts of their own sitates. The na« 
vigation round Africa, in particular, is recorded by 
the Greek and Roman writers rather jas a strange 
amusing tale, which they did not comprehend or 
did not believe, than as a real transaction which 
enlarged their knowledge and influenced their opi- 
nions"^. As neither the progress of the Phenician 
or Carthaginian discoveries, nor the extent of their 
navigation, were communicated to the rest of man-* 
kind, all memorials of their extraordinary skill in 
naval affairs seem, in a great measure, to have pe-^ 
rished, when the maritime power of the former was 
annihilated by Alexander's conquest of Tyre, and 
the empire of the latter was overturned by the Ro- 
man arms. 

of the Leaving, then, the obscure and pompous ac* 

counts of the Phenician and Carthaginian voyages 
to the curiosity and conjectures of antiquaries, 
history must rest satisfied with relating the pro* 
gress of navigation and discovery among the Greeks 
and Romans, which, though less splendid, is better 
ascertained. It is evident that the Phenicians, 
who instructed the Greeks in many other useful 
^ sciences and arts, did not communicate to them 
that extensive knowledge of navigation which they 

' Strab. Geogr. lib, iii. p. 265. lib. xviii. p. 1 154. 
^ See NOTE III. 
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themselves possessed ; nor did the Romans imbibe BOOK 
that commercial spirit and ardour for discQvery '* 
which disdnguisfaed thdr rivals the Carthaginians. 
Though Greece be almost encompassed by the sea, 
which formed many spacious bays and commodious 
harbours; though it be surrounded by a great 
number of fertile islands^ yet, notwithstanding sudi 
a favourable situation^ which seemed to invite that 
ingenious people to apply themselves to navigation, 
it was long before this art attained any degiee of 
perfection among them. Their early voyages, the 
object of which was piracy rather than commerce 
were so inconsiderable, that the expedition of the 
Argonauts from the coast of Thessaly to the Euxine 
Sea, appeared such an amazing effort of skill and 
courage, as entitled the conductors of It to be ranked 
among the demigods, and exalted the vessel in 
which they sailed to a place among the heavenly 
constellations. Even at a later period, when the 
Greeks engaged in their famous enterprise against 
Troy, their knowledge in naval affairs seems not to 
have been much improved. According to the acr 
count of Homer, the only poet to whom history 
ventures to appeal, and who, by his scrupulous ac*- 
curacy in describing the manners and arts of early 
ages, merits this distinction, the science of navi- 
gation at that time had hardly advanced beyond 
its rudest state. The Greeks in the heroic age 
seem to have been unacquainted with the use of 
iron, the most serviceable of all the metals, with- 
out which no considerable progress was ever made 
in the mechanical arts. Their vessels were of inr 
considerable burden, and mostly without decks. 
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BOOK Th^ had only one mast, which was erected at 
^' taken down at pleasure. They were strangers to 
the use of anchors. All their operations in sailing 
were clifmsy and unskilful. They turned their ob- 
servation towards stars, which were improper for 
regulating their course, and their mode of observing 
them was inaccurate and fallacious. When they 
had finished a voyage they drew their paltry barks 
ashore, as savages do their canoes, and these re- 
mained on dry land until the season of returning to 
sea approached. It is not then in the early or he- 
roic ages of Greece that we can expect to observe 
the science of navigation, and the spirit of dis- 
covery, making any considerable progress. During 
that period of disorder and ignorance, a thousand 
causes concurred in restraining curiosity and enter-, 
prise within very narrow bounds. 

But the Greeks advanced with rapidity to a state 
of greater civilization and refinement. Govern- 
ment, in its most liberal and perfect form, began 
to be established in their different communities ; 
equal laws and regular police were gradually intro- ' 
duced ; the sciences and arts which are useful or 
ornamental in life were carried to a high pitch of 
improvement ; and several of the Grecian common*^ 
wealths applied to commerce with such ardour and 
success, that they were considered, in the ancient 
world, as maritime powers of the first rank. Even 
then, however, the naval victories of the Greeks 
must be ascribed rather to the native spirit of the 
people, and to that courage which the enjoyment 
of liberty inspires, than to any extraordinary pro- 
gress in the science of navigation. In the Persian 
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Vrar, those exploits which the genius of the Qreeic book 
historians has rendered so famous, were performed '• 
by fleets, composed chiefly of small vessels without 
decks " ; the crews of which rushed forward with 
impetuous valour, but little art^ to board those of 
the enemy. In the war of Peloponnesus, their 
ships seem still to have been of inconsiderable bur« 
den and force. The extent of their trade, how 
highly soever it may have been estimated in ancient 
times, was in proportion to this low condition of 
their marine. The maritime states of Greece hardly 
carried on any commerce beyond the limits of the 
Mediterranean sea. Their chief intercourse was 
with the colonies of their countrymen planted in 
the Lesser Asia, in Italy and Sicily. They some- 
times visited the ports of Egypt, of the southern 
provinces of Gaul, and of Thrace, or, passing 
through the Hellespont, they traded with the 
countries situated around theEuxine Sea. Amazing 
instances occur of their ignorance, even of those 
countries which lay within the narrow precincts to 
which their navigation was confined. When the 
Greeks had assembled their combined fleet against 
Xerxes at Egina, they thought it unadvisable to 
sail to Samos, because they believed the distance 
between that island and Egina to be as great as the 
distance between Egina and the Pillars of Her- 
cules °. They were either utterly unacquainted 
with all the parts of the globe beyond the Mediter- 
ranean sea, or what knowledge they had of them 
was founded on conjecture, or derived from the in- 

• * Tliucyd. lib. i. c. 14. ^ Herodot. lib. viii. c. 132. 
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BOOK formation of a few persons whom durio^ty and the 
^' love of science had prompted to travel by land into 
the Upper Asia, or by sea into Egypt, the andent 
seats of wisdom and arts. After all that the Greeks 
learned from them, they appear to have been igno- 
rant of the most important facts on which an ac- 
curate and scientific knowledge of the globe is 
founded. 

The expedition of Alexander the Great into the 
East, considerably enlarged the sphere of naviga- 
tion and of geographical knowledge amon^ the 
Greeks, That extraordinary man, notwithstanding 
the violent passions which incited him at some 
times to the wildest actions and the most extra- 
vagant enterprises, possessed talents which fitted 
him not only to conquer but to govetn the world. 
He was capable of framing those bold and original 
schemes of policy, which gave a new form to hu- 
man affairs. The revolution in commerce brought 
about by the force t>f his genius, is hardly inferior 
to that revolution in empire occasioned by the suc- 
cess of his arms. It is probable, that the opposi- 
tion and efforts of the republic of Tyre, which 
checked him so long in the career of his victories, 
gave Alexander an opportunity of observing the 
vast resources of a maritime power, and conveyed 
to him some idea of the immense wealth which the 
Tyrians derived from their commerce, especially 
that with the East-Indies. As soon as he had ac- 
complished the destruction of Tyre, and reduced 
Egypt to subjection, he formed the plan of render- 
ing the empire which he proposed to establish, the 
centre of commerce as well as the seat of dominion. 
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\\^th this view he fcntnded a great ditf, which faesADO K 
hanoured with his own name, iraar one of Ae '' 
numths of the xiver Nile, that :by the Mediteitaoean 
sea» and the tirighbourhood of the Arabian Gulf^ it 
mi|^t : command the trade both of the Bast and; 
Westi** This situation was chosen with such diis^ 
ceminent» that Alexandria soon became the chiefs 
commercial city in the world. Not only during the 
suhsistence of the Grecian Empire in Egypt and- 
in the East^ but amidst all the successive revolu* 
ttens iu those, countries from the time of the Pto* 
lemies to the discovery of: the navigation by the 
Cape of Good Hope, commerce, particularly that 
of the East^ndies^ continued, to flow in the channel^ 
which the sagadty and foresight of Alexander had' 
marked out for it. 

His ambition was tiot satisfied with having opened^ 
to the Greeks a communication with India by sea; 
he aspired io the sovereignty oi diose regions which 
furnished the rest of manUnd; with so many pre* 
cidus c<mimoditieS| and condacted^his army thither 
by land. Ekiterprising, however, as he was, be may 
be siud rather to have viewed than to have con* 
(piered that country. He didnot^ in his progress* 
towards the East, advance b^bnd the banks of the 
rivers that fall into the Indus, wMeb is now the 
western boundary of the vast coftdnent of India. 
Amidst the wild exploits whicib distinguish this 
part of his history, he pursued measures that mark 
the superiority of his genius as well as ths extent 
of his views. He had penetrated as far into India 



'Jil»^ 



<i Strsb. Geogr. lib. xvii. p. 1 ] 43. 1 149. 
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B 6:0 IT as to confirm hiii opinion of its comniercial impdr* 
'* tance, and to perceive that immense wealth might 
be derived from intercourse with a country where 
the arts of el^;anee, having been, more early culti- 
^^ted, were arrived at greater perfection than ih aiiy 
other part of the earth ^. Pull of this idea, . he re- 
solved to examine the course of navigation from 
the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the Per- 
sian Gulf; and, if it should be found practicable^ 
to establish a regular communication between l^em. 
In order to effect this, he proposed to remove the 
cataracts, with which the jealousy of the Persians, 
and their aversion to correspondence with fo» 
rjeigners, had obstructed the entrance into the Eu- 
prates*^ ; to carry the commodities of the Bast iip, 
that river, and the Tigris, which unites with it, 
ifito the interior parts of his Asiatic dominions ; 
while, by the way of the Arabian Gulf, and the 
riv^r Nile, they might be conveyed to Afexandria, 
and distributed to thfe riest of the world. Nearchus, 
an officer of eihinent abilities, was intrusted with 
the ccHiimand of the fleet fitted out for this expedi- 
tion. ' He performed this' voyage,^ which was 
deemed an' enterprise so' arduous and important, 
that Alexander reckoned it one of the most extra- 
ordinary events which distinguished his reign. In- 
con sidergible as it may now appmr, it was at that 
time an undertaking of no little merit and diffi- 
culty. In the prosecution of it, striking instances 

occur of the small progress which the Greeks had 

If'- ' 

<> Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 10^6. Q. Curtius^lib. xviii. c. 9. 
' Strab. Geogr. lib. xvi. p. 1075. 
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made in naval knowledge*. Having never sailed book 
beyond the bounds of the Mediterranean, where ^* 
the ebb and flow of the sea are hardly perceptible, 
when they first observed this phsenomenon at the 
mouth of the Indus, it appeared to them a prodigy, 
by which the gojds testified the displeasure of hea«^ 
ven Against their enterprise ^ During their whole 
course, they seem never to have lost sight of land, 
but followed the bearings of the coast so servilely, 
that they could, not much avail themselves of those 
periodical winds which facilitate navigation in the 
Indian ocean. Accordingly, they spent no less 
than ten months in performing this voyage ", which, 
from the mouth gf the Indus to that of the Persian 
Gulf, does n<^ exceed twenty degrees. It is pro- 
bable, that, amidst the violent convulsions and fre^ 
quent revciutions in the East, occasioned by the 
contests among the successors of Alexander, the 
navigation to India by the course which Nearchus 
had opened was discontinued. The Indian trade 
carried on at Alexandria, not only subsisted, but 
was so much extended, under the Grecian nionarchs 
o[ Egypt, that it proved a great source of the wealth 
which distinguished their kingdom. 
. The progress which the Romans made in naviroftha 
gallon and discovery, was still more inconsiderable ™"**' 
than thaJt of the Greeks. The genius of the Roman 
people, their military education, and the spirit of 
their laws, concurred in estranging tbem from comt^ 
merce and naval affairs. It was the necessity of 

• See NOTE IV. ^ See NOTE V, 

» Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. vi. c. 23." 

c2 
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BOO K opposing a formidable rival, not the desire of ex;- 
^* tending trad^ which first prompted them to ^im 
at fnaritioEie power. Tliough they soon perceived 
that^in order to acquire the universal dominion after 
which they aspired, it waa necessary to render thenar 
selves masters of the sea, they still considered the 
naval, service as a wbordinate station, and reserved 
for it such citiaaens as were not of a rank to be ad* 
mitted into the legions^. In the history of the Bo* 
man r^ublie, hardly one event occurs, that ndarks 
attention to navigation any further than as it was 
instruiaental towards conquest. When the. Romau 
valour and discipline had subdued all the maritime 
statiea known in the ancient worid; when Carthage, 
Greece, and Egypt, had submitted to their power, 
the Romans did not imbibe the commercial spirit 
of the conquered nations. Among that people of 
soldiers, to have applied to trade would have been 
deemed a degradation of a Roman citizen. They 
abandoned the mechanical arts, conmierce, and na- 
vigation, to slaves, to freedmen, to provincials, and 
to cittzens of the lowest class. Even after the sub- 
versimi of liberty, ivhen the severity and baughtiness^ 
of ancient manners begiin to abate, commerce did 
not -riae. into higb estimation among the Romans. 
The trade of Greece, Egypt, and the other conquisr- 
^ cottntries, continued to be carried on in its usual 
chaniielsy after thiey were reduced into the form of 
Roman ^ovi^es. As Rome was the capital of 
the world, and the seat of government^ all the 
wealth and valuable productions of the provinces 

* Pdlyb. lib. v. 
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flowed tiftturalljr tliither. The Romans, satisfied book 
i^tii this, seem to have suffered obmmerce to remain . '^ 
almost entirely in the handis of the natives of the re* 
sf>ective cdtoitries. The esctent, hoiyever, of the 
Roman powet, whieh reaehed over the greatest part 
of the known world, the vigilant inepeetion of the 
Roman magistrates, and the spirit of the Roman 
government, no less intelligent than active, gave 
such additional security to eommeree as animated 
it with new vigour. The union among nations was 
never so entire, nor the intercourse so perfect, as 
idthin the bounds of this vast Empiie. Commarce, 
under the Roman dominion, was not obstructed by 
^e jealousy of rival states^ interrupted by frequent 
hostilities, or limited by partial restiictions. One 
superintending power moved and r^ulated the in- 
du^ry of manldnd, and enjoyed the fruits of their 
joint efforts « 

Navigation felt this influence, and improved utider 
it. As soon as the Romans acquired a taste for 
the luxuries of the East, the trade wiUi India through 
Egypt was pushed with new vigour, and carried on 
to greater extent. By frequenting the Imfian con* 
tinent, navigators became acqui^nted with the pe-> 
riodical course of the winds, which, in the ocean 
that separates Africa from India, blow with little 
variation during one half of the yeir from the east, 
and during the other half Mow with equal steadiness 
from the west. Encouraged by observing this, the 
inlots who sailed from Egypt to India abandoned 
their ancient slow and dangerous course along the 
coast, and, as soon as the western monsoon set in, 
took their departure from Ocelis, at the mouth of 
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B b K the Arabian Gulf, and stretched boldly across thfe 
oceany. The uniform direction of the wind, sup- 
plying the place of the compass, and rendering the 
guidance of the stars less necessary, conducted them 
to the port of Musiris, on the western shore of th€ 
Indian continent. There they took on board their 
cargo, andi returning with the eastern monsoon, 
finished tfaar vopge to the Arabian Gulf within the 
year« This part of India^ now known by the name 
of the Malabar coast, seems to have been the utmost 
limit of ancient navigation in that quarter of the 
globe. What imperfect knowledge the ancients had 
of the -immense countries which stretch beyond this 
towards the East, they received from a few adven*- 
turers who had visited them by land* . Such ex* 
cursiotis were neither frequent nor extensive, and 
it is probable that, while the !Eloman intercourse 
with India subsisted, no traveller ever ptjnetrated 
further than to the banks of the Ganges^. The fleets 
from Egypt which traded at Musiris were loaded, it 
is true, with the spices and other rich commodities 
of the continent and islands of the further India ; 
-but these were brought to that port, which became 
■the staple of the commerce between the east and 
west, by the Indians themselves in canoes hollowed 
out of one tree*. . The Egyptian and Roman mer- 
chants, satisfied with acquiring those commodities 
in this liianner, did not think it necessary to explore 
unknown seas, and venture upon a. dangerous na- 
vigation, in quest of the countries which produced 

y Plin. Nat.Hist. lib. vi. c. 23. 

'^ Strab. Geogr; lib. xv. p. 1006. 1010, See NOTE VI. 

* Plin. Nat. Hist. Jib.-vi.c. 26; 
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tliem. But though. the diseovertes of the Udmaiis book 
Sn India were so limited^ their commerce there was . ^ 
«uch as. will appear considerable, even to the present 
age, in which the Indian trade has been extended 
far beyond the practice or conception of any prer 
ceding period. We are informed by one author of 
credit^, that the commerce with India drained the 
Roman empire every year of more than four hun- 
dred thQusand pounds; and by another, that one 
hundred and twenty ships sailed annually from the 
Arabian Gulf to that country*^. 

The discovery of this new method of sailing to Dbco- 
India^ is the most considerable improvement in na- th"tn- 
vigation made during the continuance of the Ro- ^icntsby 
maa power. But in ancient times, the knowledge 
of remote countries was acifuired more frequently by 
land .than by sea ^ ; and the Romans, from their pe^ 
culiar disinclination to naval affairs, may be said to 
have neglected totally the latter, though a more 
easy and expeditious method of discovery. The 
progress, however, of their victorious armies through 
a considerable portion of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
contributed grieatly to extj&nd discovery by land, 
and gradusdly opened the navigation of new and un^^ 
known seas.. Previous to the Roman conquests, 
the civilized nations of antiquity had little commu-< 
nication with those countries in Europe which now 
form its most opulent and rpowerful kingdoms. The 
interior parts pf Spain and. Gaul were imperfectly 
known. . Britain, separated from the rest of the 

*»Plin. Nat-Hist. lib.vi.c.26/ ^ 

^ Stob. Geogr. lib. ii. p. 179. , / ^ See NOTE VII. , 
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BOOK world, had ne^r bsm visited, bseept by Its neigh* 
^ hours the Gauls, and by a itiw Cartha^nia^ nfier'* 
chants. Tfaeimime of G^rniany had scarcely beisea 
hfard of, Into all ih&fe countries the atms of lii0 
Bomasis penetrated. They entirely stibduedl^ift 
j^n4 6au} ; they conquered the greatest afid most; 
fertile part of^Britain; tiify advaMed into (jter^ 
many, as £ar as the banks of the river Elbe. Iq 
Afrite, they acquired a considerable knowledge &f 
the provinces, which stretch along the Meditigmi-s 
nean Sea, from Egypt vvestivafd to the Streighb of 
Gades. In AMa, they not only subjected to their 
power mostof tfae'provin^s which composed the 
dP^rsian abd the Macedonian Empires, but after tiKeir 
victories over Ml^ndltfaniiml T%r8lnes, they ^eetti 
to {lave made a more accurate surviey of ^ coun<9 
tries contiguous to the Euxltie and Caspian SeaSj^ 
aod to have oiorried on a moise extiensive tntde than 
that of the Greeks with ikie opulent sAid comn^^cial 
fiations then seated mupd the Euxine Sea. 
imperfeo- From this sumi|ct survey of discovery and navi« 
*"*"hfifrr 8^^"> which I have traced from the earliest dawn 
knowi^ge of historical knowledge, to the full establkHment 
^ef^*"^ of the Ropian dominion, the progress of both ap^ 
pears tp h^ve been wondefftiHy stow, It seems neir 
ther adequate tbwhitt w^ inight hav^ expected from 
the aotivif)? und enterprise of the human m}nd, nor 
to what mf^t h^te ^ia i^rfbrn^ed by^e powt? 
of the gr^at Empli^ Whieb fi«^bessiv% governed 
the worhl. |f t^e reject f(ccot||its that are fabulou$ 
and obscure ; if we adhere steadily to the light and 
information .of authentic history, without substi? 
luting in its place the conjeeture^i of fancy or tl?§ 
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dreams of elTtnologists, we must conclude, that the b o o k 
knowledge wbiqh the ancients had . neqmred of the ^ '* 
habitable globe was extremely confined* In Europe^ 
the extensive provinces in the eastern part of Ger- 
many were little known to them* They were al- 
most totally unaoquiMnted with the vast countries 
vAxkh are now subject to the Kings of Denmark, 
Sweden, Prussia, Poland, and the Russian ^mpim^ 
The more barren r^ions, that utretcb within the 
arctic cirde, were quite unexplored. In A&icli^ their 
researdies cKd not extend far beyond the provinces 
which bordfsr on the Mediterranean^ and those situ- 
ated on the western shore of the Arabian Gulf. In 

• 

Asia, ihey were unacquainted, as I formerly ob- 
served, with all the fertile and opulent countries be<- 
yond the Ganges, which funiish the most valuable 
l^ommodides that in modern times have been the 
|;reat ol^iject of the European commerce with India ; 
iior do th^ seem to have ever penetrated into those 
immense regions occupied by the wandering tribes, 
whidi tb^ called by the general name of Sarma- 
tians or Scythians, and which are now possessed by 
Taftars of various denominations, a;nd by the Asl** 
|U;ic subjects of Russia* 

3ut there is one opinion, that universally pre- a remark. 
jailed among the ancients, which conveys a more of this, 
striking idea of the smi^l progress they had made 
in the knowledge of the habitable globe, than can 
be derived from any detidl of their discoveries. 
They supposed the earth to be divided into five re^ 
pom, which they distinguished by the name of 
^ones. Two of these, which were nearest the poles, 
fh^ termed Frigid asoqes, and believed that the e^* 
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BOOK tteitte Cold which reigned perpetually there, rendered 
'* them uninhabitable. Another^ seated und(»' the 
tine^ and extending on either side towards the tro- 
pics, they called the Torrid zone^ and iinagined it 
to be* so burnt up with unremitting heat, as to be 
equally destitute of inhabitants. On the two other 
2ones, which occupied the remainder of the earth,' 
they bestowed the appellation of Temperate, and 
taught that these, being the only regions in which 
life could subsist, were allotted to man for his ha- 
bitation . This wild opiiuon was not a conceit of the 
uninformed vulgar, or a fiuiciful fiction of the poets, 
but a system adopted by the most enlightened phi- 
losophers, the most accurate histonans and geograr 
phers in Greece and Rome. According to this 
theory, a vast portion of the habitable earth was 
pronounced to be unfit for sustsunmg the human 
species. Those fertile and populous regions within 
the torrid zone, which are now known not only to 
yield their own inhabitants the necessaries and comr 
forts of life with most luxuriant profusion, but to 
communicate their superfluous stores to die rest of 
the worlds were supposed to be the mansinn of per- 
petual sterility and desolation. As all the parts of 
the globe with which the ancients were acquainted, 
lay within the northern temperate zone» their opi- 
nion that the other temperate zone was filled with 
inhabitants, was founded on reasoning and conjec- 
ture, not on discovery. They even believed that, 
by the intolerable heat of the torrid zone, such art 
insuperable • barrier was placed between the two 
temperate regions of the earth as would prevent for 
ever any intercourse between their respective inhar 



\ 
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bitants. Thus, this extravagant theory liot only book 
proves that the ancients were unacquainted with th<^ ^ 
true state of the globe, but it tended to render their 
ignorance perpetual, by representing all attempt^ 
towards opening a communication with the remote 
regions of the earth, as utterly impracticable K 

But, however imperfect or inaccurate the geo* 
graphical knowledge which the Greeks and Romani 
bad acquired may appear, in respect of the present 
improved state of that science, their progress in dis« 
covery will seem considerable, and the extent to 
which they carried navigation and commerce must 
be reckoned great, when compared with the igno- 
rance of early times. As long as the Roman Em- 
pire retained such vigour as to preserve its autho- 
rity over the conquered nations, and to keep them 
united, it was an object of public policy, as well as 
of private curiosity, to examine and describe the 
countries which composed this great body. Even 
when the other sciences began to decline, geography, 
enriched with new observations, and receiving some 
accession from the experience of every age, and the ] 

reports of every traveller, continued to improve. It improve* 
attained to the highest point of perfection and acr ™®ogra*phy 
curacy to which it ever arrived in the ancient world, by Pto- 
by the industry and genius of Ptolemy the philo» ^°*^' ' 
sopher. He flourished in the second century of 
the Christian aera, and published a description pf 
the terrestrial globe, more ample and exact than 
that of any of his predecessors. 

But, soon after, violent convulsions began to 

' See NOTE V 111. , 
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BOOK shake thelloman dtate ; the fatal ambition dr ca- 
'• pricfe of Cohstantine, by changing the ^eat of go- 
yJJTinva^ vernnient, divided and weakened its foree ; the bar- 
Aioa of the batoiis nations, which Providence prepared as in* 
Empiroby 6truments to overturn the mighty ^brie of the Bo- 
Wbarouf jj^^p powcr, b^n to assemble and to thuster thei> 
armies on its frontier : the EtQpire tottered to its 
IaU. During this decline and old age of the Roman 
atate, it was impoesible that the sciences should go 
on improving. The efforts of genius were, at that 
period, as languid and feeble as those of govern- 
ment. From the time of Ptolemy, no considerable 
addition seems to have been made to geographical 
knowledge, nor did any important revolution hap- 
pen in trade, excepting that Constantinople, by its 
advantageous situation, and the encouragement of 
the eastern Emperors, became a commercial city of 
the first note. 
EiTecu of • At length, the clouds which had been so long 
questr(!n gathering round the Roman Empire burst into a 
coiumer- stprm, Barbarous nations rushed in fixim severpl 

cia\ inter- ••• •••■• . ••! 

course, quarters with irresistible impetuosity, and m the 
general wreck, occasioned by the inundation which 
overwhelmed Europe, the ai'ts, sciences, inventions, 
and discoveries of the Romans perished in a great , 
measure, and disappeared^. All the various tribes 
which settled in the different provinces of the Ro- 
man Empire were uncivilized, strangers to letter^, 
destitute of arts, unacquainted with regular govern- 
ment, subordination, or laws, The manners and 
institutions of 3ome of them were so rude as to be 

« Hist, of Charles V. vol. i. 
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hardly cmnpatible wHh astateof social utlion; Eu-b o o k 
ro^t when occupied by sm:h inhabitants, may be ^* 
said to have returned to a second infancy, and had, 
to b^n anew, its /career in improvement, sci»]ce$ 
and dvility. The first efiect of the settlement of 
ihoae barbarous invaders was to dissc^e the unioii 
by which the Roman power Imd. cemented man** 
kind tegetlier. They parcelled out Europe into 
maay small and independent states, difiering from 
eadi otlier in language and customs. No inter^ 
course subsisted between the members ctf those di« 
vided and hostile communities. Accustomed to a 
simple mode oi life, and averse to industry, tliey 
had few wants to supply, and few superfluities to 
dispose of. The names of stranger and enemy be* 
came once more words of the same import. Cus- 
toms every where prevailed, and even laws were es- 
tablished^ which rendered it disagreeable and dan- 
gerous to^ visit any foreign country^. Cities, in 
which alone an extensive commerce can 4ie carried 
on, were few, inconsiderable, and destitute of those 
immunities which produce security or excite enter- 
prise. The sciences, on which geography and na- 
vigation are founded, were little cultivated. The 
accounts of ancient improvements and discoveries, 
contiuned in the Greek and Roman authors, were 
neglected or misunderstood. The knowledge of 
remote regions was lost, their situation, their com« 
modities, and almost their names, were unknown. 

One circumstance prevented commercial inter* Commerre 
course with distant nations from ceasing altogether; ^ei vedTn 

•Higt.ofOiarlesV.vol^h. 
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BOOK Constantinople^ though often threatened by the 
^'^ fierce invaders who spread desolation over the rest 
ijJTeJI^ of Eui^ppe, was so fortunate as to escape their de- 
ern Em. structivc rage. In that city, the knowledge of an* 
' cient arts and discoveries was preserved ; a taste for 
splendour and elegance subsisted ; the productions 
and luxuries of foreign countries were in request ; 
and commerce continued to flourish there when it 
was almost extinct in every other part of Europe. 
The citizens of Constantinople did not confine Uieir 
trade to the islands of the Archipelago, or to the 
adjacent coasts of Asia ; they took a wider range, 
and, following the course which the ancients had 
marked out, imported the commodities of the East 
Indies from Alexandria. When Egypt . was torn 
from the Roman Empire by the Arabians, the in- 
dustry of the Greeks discovered a new channel by 
which the productions of India might be conveyed 
to Constantinople. They were carried up the In- 
dus, as far as that great river is nairigable ; thence 
they were transported by land to the banks of the 
river Oxus, and proceeded down its stream to the 
Caspian Sea. There they entered the Volga, and, 
sailing up it, were carried by land to the Tanais, 
which conducted them into the Euxine Sea, where 
vessels from Constantinople waited their arrival'. 
This extraordinary and tedious mode of conveyance 
merits attention, not only as a proof of thje violent 
passion which the inhabitants of Constantinople 
l>ad conceived for the luxuries of the East, and as 
0, specimen of the ardour and ingenuity with which 

* Ramusio^ vol. i. p. 373. F. 
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they carried on commerce; but because it demon- book 
strates that, during tht* ignorance which reigned in ^' 
the rest of Burope, an extensive knowledge of re- 
mote countries was still preserved in the capital of 
the Greek Empire. 

• At the satne tim6 a gleam of light and knowledge and Rmong: 
broke in upon the East. The Arabians having con- tuns. 
tracted some relish for the sciences of the people 
whose empire 'they had contributed to overturn, 
translated the books of several of the Greek philo- 
sophers into their own language. One of the first 
was that valuable work of Ptolemy which I have 
ali*eady mentioned. The study of geography be- 
came, of consequence, an early object of attention 
to the Arabians. But that acute and ingenious 
people cultivated chiefly the speculative and scien- 
•tific parts of geopraphy. In order to ascertain the 
figure and dimensions of the terrestrial globe, they 
applied the principles of geometry, they had re- 
course to astronomical observations, they employed 
experiments and operations, which Europe in more* 
enlightened times has been proud to adopt and to 
imitate. At that period, however, the fame of the 
ifnprovements made by the Arabians did not reach 
Europe. The knowledge of their discoveries was 
reservied for ages capable of comprehending and of 
perfecting them. 

By degrees the calamities and desolation brought Revival of 
upbn the western provinces of the Roman Empire ^n^^^^^^ 
by its barbarous conquerors were forgotten, ind in f!:^^^on \n 
sbme measure repaired. The rude tribes which 
settled there acquiring insensibly some idea of re- 
gular government, and soine relish for the functions 
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u. o a K ami comforts of civil life^ Surope l)€|^ti to SH^^e, 
'" from its torpid and unactlve state. The first sym-^ 
ptoms of reviwl were discerned in Italy. Tb6 north- 
ern tribes whidi took possession of i\m: country^ 
made progress in improvement with greater rapidity 
than the people settled in other pjEirts of £turope. 
Various causes, ivhich it is not the ol^eet of this 
work to enumerate or explain, concurred in restor- 
ing liberty and independence to the cities of Italy ^. 
The acquisition of these roused industry, and gave 
motion and vigour to all the active powers of the 
human mind. Foreign commerce revived , naviga- 
tion was attended to and improved. Constantinople 
became the chief mart to which the Italians resort^ 
ed. There they not only met with a favourable re- 
ception, but obtained such mercantile privileges as 
enabled them to cany on trade with great advan- 
tage. They were supplied both with the precious, 
commodities of the East, and with many curious 
manufactures, the product of ancient arts and in-* 
genuity which still subsisted among the Greeks « 
As the labour and expense of conveying the pro- 
ductions of India to Constantinople by that long 
and indirect course which I have described, render* 
ed them extremely rare, and of an exorbitant pric^, 
the industry of the Italians discovered other me- 
thods of procuring them in greater abundance and 
at an easier rate. They sometimes purchased them 
in Aleppo, Tripoli, and other ports on the coast of 
Syria, to which they were brought by a route not 
unknown to the ancients. They were conveyed 

^ . Hist, of Charles V. vol, i. 
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from India by sea up the Persian Gulf, and, ascend- book 
ing the Euphrates and Tigris as far as Bagdat, were 
carried by land across the desert of Palmyra, and 
from thence to the towns on the Mediterranean. 
But, from the length of the journey, and the dan« 
gers to which the caravans were exposed, this proved 
always a tedious and often . a precarious mode of 
conveyance. At length the Soldans of Egypt, hav- 
ing revived the commerce with India in its ancient 
channel, by the Arabian Gulf, the Italian merchants, 
notwithstanding the violent antipathy to each other 
with which Christians and the followers of Mahomet 
were then possessed, repaired to Alexandria, and 
enduring, from the love of gain, the insolence and 
exactions of the Mahometans, established a lucra- 
tive trade in that port. From that period the com- 
mercial spirit of Italy became active and enter- 
prising. Venice, Genoa, Pisa, rose from inconsi- 
derable towns to be populous and wealthy cities* 
Their naval power increased ; their vessels frequent- 
ed not only all the ports in the Mediterranean, but', 
venturing sometimes beyond the Streights, visited 
the maritime towns of Spain, JFrance, the Low- 
Countries, and England ; and, by distributing their 
commodities over Europe, began to communicate 
to its various nations some taste for the valuable 
productions of the East, as well as some ideas of 
manufactures and arts, which were then unknown 
beyond the precincts of Italy. 

While the cities of Itsily were thus advancing in Their pro- 
their career of improvement, an event happened, f^uredby 
the most extraordinary, perhaps, in the history of the Cru- 
mankind, which, instead of reta^rding the commer-' ^' 

vol. I. D 
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BOOK cial progress of the Italians, rendered it more rapid. 
'* ^ The martial spirit of the Europeans; heightened 
and inflamed by religious zeal,. prompted them to 
attempt the delivei^nce of the Holy L&nd from the 
dominioh of Infidels. Vast armies, composed of 
all the nations in Europe, marched towards Asia 
upon this wild enterprise. The Genoese, the Pisans, 
and Venetians, furnished the transports which car- 
ried them thither. They supplied them with pro- 
visions and military stores. Besides the immense 
sums which they received on this account, they ob- 
tained commercial privileges and establishments of 
great consequence in the settlements which the 
Crusaders made in Palestine, and in other provinces 
of Asia. From those sources prodigious wealth 
flowed into the cities which I have mentioned. This 
was accompanied with a proportional increase of 
power; and, by the end of the Holy War, Venice 
in particular became a great maritime state, pos- 
sessing an extensive commerce and ample territo- 
ries^ Italy was not the only country in which the 
Crusades contributed to revive and difiuse such a 
spirit as prepared Europe for future discoveries. By 
their expeditions into Asia, the other European na- 
tions became well acquainted with remote regions, 
which formerly they knew only by name, or by the 
reports of ignorant and credulous pilgrims. They 
had an opportunity of observing the manners, the 
arts, and the accommodations of people more po- 
lished than themselves. This intercourse between 
the East and West subsisted almost two centuries. 

• Essai de THistoire du Commerce de Venise, p. 52, drc. 
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The adventurers who returned from Asia comtnu- book 
nicated to their countrymen the ideas which they ^^ '• 
had acquired, and the habits of life they had con- 
tracted by visiting more refined nations. The Euro- 
peans began to be sensible of wants with which they 
were fornierly unacquainted : new desires were ex- 
cited; and such a taste for the commodities and arts 
of other countries gradually spread among them, 
that theynot only encouraged the resort of foreigners 
to their harbours, but began to perceive the advan- 
tage and necessity of applying to commerce them- 
selves™. 

This communication, which was opened between by the dis- 
Europe and the western provinces of Asia, en- ^^J^^^^^^^^^ 
couraged several persons to advance far beyond the ^y land 
countries in which the Crusaders carried on their 
operations, and to travel by land into the more re- 
mote and opulent regions of the East. The wild 
fanaticism, which seems at that period to have 
mingled in all the schemes of individuals, no less 
than in all the counsels of nations, first incited men 
to enter upon those long and dangerous peregrina- 
tions. They were afterwards undertaken from 
prospects of commercial advantage, or from mo- 
tives of mere curiosity. Benjamin, a Jew of Tu- 
dela, in the kingdom of Navarre, possessed with, a 
superstitious veneration for the law of Moses, and 
solicitous to visit his countrymen in the East, 
whom he hoped to find in such a state of power 
and dpulence as might redound to the honour of 
his sect, set out from Spain in the year 1 1 60, and, 

•" Hist, of Charles V. vol. i. 
d2 
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BOOK travelling by land to Constantinople, proceeded 
'* through the countries to the north of the Euxine 
and Caspian Seas, as far as Chinese Tartary. From 
thence he took his route towards the South, and 
after traversing various provinces of the further In- 
dia, he embarked on the Indian Ocean, visited 
several of its islands, and returned at the end of 
• thirteen years, by the way of Egypt, to Europe, with 
much information concerning a large district of 
the globe altogether unknown at that time to the 
western world". The zeal of the head of the Chris- 
tian church co-operated with the superstition of 
Benjamin the Jew in discovering the interior and 
1246, remote provinces of Asia. All Christendom having 
been alarmed with accounts of the rapid progress 
of the Tartar arms under Zengis Khan, Innocent 
IV., who entertained most exalted ideas concerning 
the plenitude of his own power, and the submis- 
sion due to his injunctions, sent Father John de 
Piano Carpini, at the head of a mission of Francis- 
can monks, and Father Ascolino, at the head of 
another of Dominicans, to enjoin Kayuk Khan; 
the grandson of Zengis, who was then at the he«^ 
of the Tartar empire, to embrace the Christian 
faith, and to desist from desolating the earth by hi$ 
arms. The haughty descendant of the greatest 
conqueror Asia had ever beheld, astonished at this 
strange mandate from an Italian priest, whose name 
and jurisdiction were alike unknown to him, re- 
ceived it with the contempt which it merited, 
though he dismissed the mendicants who delivered 

"^ Betgeron^ Recueil des Voyages, &c. torn. i. p. 1. " 
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it with impunity. But, as they had penetrated into book 
the country by different routes, and followed for ^' 
some time the Tartar camps, which were always in 
motion^ they had opportunity of visiting a great 
part of Asia. Carpini, who proceeded by the way 
of Poland and Russia, travelled through its northern 
provinces as far as the extremities of Thibet. As- 
colino, who seems to have landed somewhere in • 
Syria, advanced through its southern provinces 
into the interior parts of Persia ^ 

Not long after, St. Louis of France contributed 1253. 
further towards extending the knowledge which the 
Europeans had begun to acquire of those distant re- 
gions. Some designing impostor, who took ad- 
vantage of the slender acquaintance of Christendom 
with the state and character of the Asiatic nations, 
having informed him that a powerful Khan of the 
Tartars had embraced the Christian faith, the 
monarch listened to the tale with pious credulity, 
and instantly resolved to send ambassadors to this 
illustrious convert, with a view of enticing him to 
attack their common enemy the Saracens in one 
quarter, while he fell upon them in another. As 
monks were the only persons in that age who pos- 
sessed such a degree of knowledge as qualified them 
for a service of this kind, he employed in it Father 
Andrew, a Jacobine, who was followed by Father 
William de Rubruquis, a Franciscan. With re- 
spect to the progress of the former, there is no me- 
morial extant. The journal of the latter has been 
published. He was admitted into the ptesence of 

® Hakluyt, i. 21. Bergeron^ torn. L 
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S b K Matigu, the third Khan in succession from Zengis, 
^' and made a circuit through the interior parts of 
Asia, more extensive than that of any European 
who had hitherto explored them p. 

To those travellers whom religious zeal sent 
forth to visit Asia, succeeded others who ventured 
into remote countries from the prospect of com- 
. mercial advantage, or from motives of mere curi- 
osity. The first and most eminent of these was 
1265. Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family. Having 
engaged early in trade, according to the custom of 
his country, his aspiring mind wished for a sphere 
of activity more extensive than was afforded to it 
by the established traffic carried on in those ports 
of Europe and Asia which the Venetians fre- 
quented. This prompted him to travel into un- 
known countries, in expectation of opening a com*- 
mercial intercourse ivith them more suited to the 
sanguine ideas and hopes of a young adventurer. 

As his father had already carried some European 
commodities to the court of the great Khan of the 
Tartars, and had disposed of them to advantage, 
he resorted thither. Under the protection of Ku- 
blay Khan, the most powerful of all the successors 
of Zengis, he continued his mercantile peregrina- 
tions in Asia upwards of twenty-six years; and 
during that time advanced towards the east, far 
beyond the utmost boundaries to which any Euro- 
pean traveller had ever proceeded. Instead of fol- 
lowing the course of Carpini and Ruhruquis, along 
the vast -unpeopled plains of Tartary, he passed 

P Hnkl. i, 71, Recueil des Voyages par Bergeron, torn. i. 
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through the chief trading cities in die more cuiti- book 
vated parts of Asia, and penetrated to Cambaln, or '* 
Peking, the capital of the great kingdom of Cathay, 
or China, subject at that time to the successors of 
Zengis. He made more than one voyage on the 
Indian Ocean ; he traded in many of the islands 
from which Europe had long received spiceries and 
other commodities which it hdd in high estima- 
tion, though unacquainted with the particular 
countries to which it was indebted for those precious 
productions; and he obtained information con- 
cerning several countries which he did not visit in 
petson^ particularly the island 2(ipangri, probably 
the same now known by the name of Japan ^. On 
his return, he astonished his contemporaries with 
his descriptions of vast regions whose names had 
never been beard of in Europe, and with such pom- 
pous accounts of their fertility, their populousness, 
their opulence, the variety of their manufactures, 
and the extent of their trade, as rose far above the 
conception of an uninformed age. 

About half a century after Marco Polo, Sir John 1322. 
MandeviUe, an Englishman, encouraged by his 
example, visited niost of the countries in the East 
which he had described, and, like him, published 
an account of them^ The narrations of those early 
trav^ers abound with many wild incoherent tales 
concerning giants, enchanters, and monsters. But 
they were not from that circumstance less accept- 
able to an igncHrant age, which delighted in what 

^ Viaggi di Marco Polo. Ramus, ii. 2. Bergeron^ torn. ii. 
^ Voyages and Travels, by Sir John MandeviUe. 
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BOO Kwas marvellous. The wonders which they toW, 
mostly on hearsay, filled the multitude with admi- 
ration. The facts which they related from their 
own observation attracted the attention of the more 
disoeming. The former, which may be considered 
as the popular traditions and fables of the countries 
through which they had passed, were gradually dis- 
regarded as Europe advanced in knowledge. The 
latter, however incredible some of them may have 
appeared in their own time, have been t;onfirmed 
by the observations of modern travellers. By means 
of both, however, the curiosity of mankind was ex- 
pitedwith respect to the remote parts of the earth; 
their ideas were enlarged ; and they were not only 
insensibly disposed to attempt new discoveries, but 
received such information as directed to that par- 
ticular course in which these were afterwards car- 
ried on. 
imd by the While this spirit was gradually forming in Europe, 
oTSe**^^ a fortunate discovery was made, which contributed 
mariners' more than all the efforts and ingenuity of precedinff 
ages to improve and to extend navigation. That 
wonderful property of the magnet, by which it com- 
municates such virtue to a needle or slender rod of 
iron as to point towards the poles of the earth, was 
observed. The use which might be made of this 
in directing navigation was immediately perceived. 
That valuable but now familiar instrument, the 
mariners^ compa&s^ was constructed. When, by 
means of it, navigators found that, at all seasons 
and in every place, they could discover the north 
and south with so much ease and accuracy, it be- 
pame no longer necessary to depend merely on the 
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light of the Stars and the observation of the sea- book 
coast. They gradually * abandoned their ancient '* 
timid and lingering course along the shore, ven- 
tured boldly into the ocean, and, relying on this 
new guide, could steer in the darkest night, and 
under the most cloudy sky, with a security and 
precision hitherto unknown. The compass may be 
said to have opened to man the dominion of the sea, 
and to have put him in full possession of the earth 
by enabling him to visit every part of it. Flavio 
Gioia, a citizen of Amalfi, a town of considerable 
trade in the kingdom of Naples, was the author of 
this great discovery, about the year one thousand 
three hundred and two. It hath been often the 
fete of those illustrious benefactors of mankind 
who have enriched science and improved the arts by 
their inventions, to derive more reputation than 
benefit from the happy efforts of their genius. But 
the lot of Gioia has been still more cruel ; through 
the inattention or ignorance of contemporary histo- 
rians, he has been defrauded even of the fame to 
which he had such a just title. We receive from 
them no information with respect to his profession, 
his character, the precise time when he made this 
important discovery, or the accidents and inquiries 
which led to it. The knowledge of this event, 
though productive of greater effects than any re- 
corded in the annals of the human race, is trans- 
mitted to us without any of those circumstances 
which can gratify the curiosity that it naturally 
awakens^. But though the use of the compass 

* Collinas & Trombellus He Acms Nauticae Inventore, Instit. 
Acad. 3onon. torn. ii. part ii|. p. 372. 
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BOOK might enable the Italians to perform the short 
'* voyages to which they were accustomed with greater 
security and expedition, its influence was not so 
sudden or extensive as immediately to render navi- 
gation adventurous, and to excite a spirit of dis- 
covery. Many causes combined in preventing thie 
beneficial invention from producing its full effect 
instantaneously. Men relinquish ancient habits 
slowly and with reluctance. They ure averse to 
new experiments, and venture upon them with 
timidity. The commercial jealousy of the Italians, 
it is probable, laboured to conceal the happy dis- 
covery of their countrymen from other nations. 
The, art of steering by the compass with such skill 
and accuracy as to inspire a full confidence in its 
direction, was acquired gradually. Sailors unac^ 
customed to quit sight of land, durst not launch 
out at once and commit themselves to unknowii 
seas. Accordingly, near half a century elapsed 
from the time of Gioia's discoveiy, before navi- 
gators ventured into any ^eas which they had m>t 
been^accustomed to frequent. 
Some ap. T.he first appearance of a bolder spirit may be 
of rboider ^^^^ f^om the voyages of the Spaniards to the Ca* 
spirit in nary or Fortunate Islands. By what accident they 
lion. were led to the discovery of those small isles, which 
lie near five hundred miles from the Spanish coast, 
and above a hundred and fifty miles from the coast 
of Africa, contemporary writers have not explained. 
But, about the middle of the fourteenth century^ 
the people of all the different kingdoms into which 
Spain was then divided, were accustomed to make 
piratical excursions thither, in order to plunder the 
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inhabitants, or to carry them off as slaves. Cle- hook 
ment VI,, in virtue of the right claimed by the Holy ^' 
See to dispose of all countries possessed by infidels, 
erected those isles into a kingdom in the year one 
thousand three hundred and forty-four, and con- 
ferred it on Lewis de la Cerda descended from the 
royal family of Castile. But that unfortunate Princq, 
destitute of power to assert his nominal title, havr 
ing never visited the Canaries, John de Bethencourt, 
a Norman baron, obtained a grant of them from 
Henry III. of Castile*. Bethencourt, with the va- 
lour and good fortune which distinguished the ad- 
venturers of his country, attempted and effected 
the conquest ; and the possession of the Canaries 
remained for some time in his family, as a fief held 
of the crown of Castile. Previous to this expedi- 
tion of Bethencourt, his countryrhen settled in 
Normandy are said to have visited the coast of Afri- 
ca, and to have proceeded far to the south of the i365. 
Canary Islands. But their voyages thither seem 
not to have been undertaken in consequence of any 
public or regular plan for extending navigation and 
attempting new discoveries. They were either ex- 
cui'sions suggested by that roving piratical spirit 
which descended to the Normans from their ances- 
tors, or the commercial enterprises c^ private rner- 
chants, which attracted so littlfe notice that hardly 
any memorial of them is to be found in contempo- 
rary authors. In a general survey of the progress 



^ Viera y Clavijo Nofic. de la Histor. de Canaria, i. 26S. 
&c. Glas. Hist. c. 1. 
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B o o K of discovery, it is sufficient to have mentioned this 
^' event ; and leaving it among those of dubious ex- 
istence, or of small importance, we may conclude, 
that though much additional information concern- 
• ing the remote regions of the East had been re- 
ceived by travellers who visited them by land, na- 
vigation at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
had not advanced beyond the state to which it had 
attained before the downfall of the Roman Empire. 
First regu- At length the period arrived, when Providence 
^covery, decreed that men were , to pass the limits within 
which they had been so long confined, and open to 
themselves a more ample field wherein to display 
their talents, their enterprise and courage. The 
first considerable efforts towards this were not made 
by any of the more powerful states of Europe, or 
by those who had applied to navigation with the 
'ormed by greatest assiduity and success. The glory of lead- 
ing the way in this new career was reserved for 
Portugal, one of the smallest and least powerful of 
the European kingdoms. As the attempts of the 
Portuguese to acquire the knowledge of those parts 
of the globe with which mankind were then unac-* 
quainted, not only improved and extended the art 
of navigation, but roused such a spirit of curiosity 
and enterprise as led to the discovery of the New 
World, of which I propose to write the history, it 
is necessary to take a full view of the rise, the pro- 
gress, and success of their various naval operations. 
It was in this school that the discoverer of America 
was trained; and unless we trace the steps by which 
his instructors and guides advanced, it will be im- 
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possible to comprehend the circumstances which book 
suggested the idea, or facilitated the execution, of ^' 
bis great design. 

Various circumstances prompted the Portuguese Ciroum- 
to exert their activity in this new direction, and ^hidf led 
enabled them to accomplish undertakings appa-to^^"- 
rently superior to the natural force of their monar- 
chy. The Kings of Portugal, having driven the 
Moors out of their dominions, had acquired power, 
as well as glory, by the success of their arms against 
:the infidels. By their victories over them, they had 
extended the royal authority beyond the narrow 
limits within which it was originally circumscribed 
in Portugal, as well as in other feudal kingdoms. 
They had the command of the national force, could 
rouse it to act with united vigour, and, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors, could employ it without dread 
of interruption from any domestic enemy. By the - 
perpetual bpstilities carried on for several centuries 
against the Mahometans, the martial and adventu- 
rous;spirit which distinguished all the European na- 
tions, during the middle ages, was improved and 
heightened amohg the Portuguese. A fierce civil 
war towards the close'of the fourteenth century, oc- 
casioned by a disputed succession, augmented the 
military ardour of the nation, and formed or called 
forth men of such active and daring genius as are 
fit for bold undertakings. The situation of the ' 
kingdom, bounded on every side by the dominions 
of a more powerful neighbour, did not afford free 
scope to the activity of the Portuguese by land, as 
the strength of their monarchy was no match for 
that of Castile. But Portugal was a maritime state, 
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B o K in which there were many cdmmodious harbours ; 
'• the people had begun to make some progress in the 
knowledge and practice of navigation ; and the sea 
was open to them, presenting the only field of enter- 
prise in which they could distinguish themselves. 

First at*. Such was the state of Portugal, and such the dis- 
position of the people, when John L, surnamed the 
Bastard, obtained secure possession of the crown 
by the peace concluded with Castile, in the year 
one thousand four hundred and eleven. He was a 
Prince of great merit, who, by superior courage 
and abilities, had opened his way to a throne which 
of right did not belong to hira. He instantly per- 
ceived that it would be impossible to preserve pub- 
He order, or domestic tranquillity, without finding 
some employment for the restless spirit of his sub- 
jects. ^ With this view he assembled a numerous 
fleet at Lisbon, composed of all the ships which he 
could fit out in his own kingdom, and of many 
1412. hired from foreigners. This great armament was 
destined to attack the Moors settled on the coast 
of Barbary. While it was equipping, a few vessels 
were appointed to sail along the western shore of 
Africa bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, and to dis- 
cover the unknown countries situated there. From 
this inconsiderable attempt, we may date the com- 
mencement of that spirit of discovery which 
opened the barriers that had so long shut out man- 
kind from the knowledge of one half of the terres- 
trial globe. 

At the time when John sent forth these ships qn 
this new voyage, the art of navigation was still very ' 
imperfect. Though Africa lay so near to Portugal, 
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and th^ fertility of the countries already knovirn on b O K 
that continent invited men to explore it more fully, '' 
the Portuguese had never ventured to sail beyond 
Cape Non. That promontory, as its name im- 
ports, was hitherto considered as a boundary which 
could not be passed. But the nations of Europe 
had now acquired as much knowledge, as imbol- 
dened them to disregard the prejudices and to cor- 
rect, the errors of their ancestors. The long reign 
of ignorance, the constant enemy of every curious 
inquiry and of every new undertaking, was ap- 
proaching to its period. The light of science began 
to dawn. The works of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans began to be read with admiration and pro- 
fit. The sciences cultivated by the Arabians were 
introduced into Europe by the Moors settled in 
Spain and Portugal, and by the Jews, who were 
very numerous in both these kingdoms. Geometry, 
astronomy, and geography, the sciences on which 
the art of navigation is founded, became objects of 
studious attention. The memory of the discoveries 
made by the ancients was revived, and the progress 
of their navigation and commerce began to be 
traced. Some of the causes which have obstructed 
the cultivation of science in Portugal, during this 
century and the last, did not exist, or did not ope* 
rate in the same manner, in the fifteenth century5 ; 
and the Portuguese at that period seem to have 
kept pace with other nations on this side of the 
Alps in literary pursuits. 

As the genius of the age favoured the execution iissucctssi. 

t See NOTE IX. 
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B o o K of that new undertaking, to which the peculiar state 
of the country invited the Portuguese, it proved suc- 
cessful. The vessels sent on the discovery doubled 
that formidable Cape, which had terminated the 
progress of former navigators, and proceeded a 
hundred and sixty miles beyond it, to Cape Bojador. 
As its rocky cliffs, which stretched a considerable 
way into the Atlantic, appeared more dreadful than 
the promontory which they had passed, the Portu- 
guese commanders durst not attempt to sail round 
it, but returned to Lisbon, more satisfied with hav- 
ing advanced so far, than ashamed of having ven- 
tured no further. 
PriQce . Inconsiderable as this voyage was, it increased 
director o^ the passion for discovery which began to arise in 
the Portu- Portugal. The fortunate issue of the King's expe- 
coveries. dition against the Moors of Barbary, added strength 
^^^^' to that spirit in the nation, and pushed it on to 
new undertakings. In order to render these suc- 
cessful, it was necessary that they should be con- 
ducted by a person who possessed abilities capable 
of discerning what was attainable, who enjoyed lei- 
sure to form a regular system for prosecuting dis- 
covery, and who was animated with ardour that 
would persevere in spite of obstacles* and re- 
pulses. Happily for Portugal, she found all those 
qualities in Henry Duke of Viseo, the fourth son of 
King John by Philippa of Lancaster, sister of 
Henry IV. King of England. That Prince, in his 
early youth, having accompanied his father in his 
expedition to Barbary, distinguished himself ^by 
many deeds of valour. To the martial spirit, which 
was the characteristic of every man of noble birth 
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Stt that time) he added all the accomplishments of a B o o k 
more enlightened and polished age. He cultivated 
the arts and sciences, which were then unknown 
and despised by persons of his rank. He applied 
with peculiar fondness to the study of geography ; 
and by the instruction of able masters, as well as 
by the accounts of travellers, he early acquired such 
knowledge of the habitable globe, as discovered the 
great probability of finding new and opulent coun- 
tries, by sailing along the coast of Africa. Such 
an object was formed to awaken the enthusiasm and 
ardour of a youthful mind, and he espoused with 
the utmost zeal the patronage of a design which 
miglit prove as beneficial as it appeared to be 
splendid and honourable. In order that he might 
pursue this great scheme without interruption, he 
retired from court immediately after his return from 
Africa, and fixed his residence at Sagres, near Cape 
St. Vincent, where the prospect of the Atlantic 
Ocean invited his thoughts continually towards his 
favourite project, and encouraged him to execute it. 
In this retreat he was attended by some of the most 
learned men in his country, who aided him in his 
researches. He applied for infonnation to the 
Moors of Barbary, who were accustomed to travel 
by land into the interior provinces of Africa in 
quest of ivory, gold-dust, and other rich comnio- 
dities. He consulted the Jews settled in Portugal. 
By promises, rewards, and marks of respect, he al- 
lured into his service several persons^ foreigners as 
well as Portuguese, who were eminent for their 
skill in navigation. In taking those preparatory 
steps, the great abilities of the Prince were seconded 

VOL. I. E ' 
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B o o K by his private virtues • His integrity, his affability, 
'* his respect for religion^ his zeal for the honour of 
his country, engaged persons of all ranks to applaud 
his design, and to favour the execution of it. His 
schemes were allowed, by the greater part of his 
countrymen, to proceed neither from ambition nor 
the desire of wealth, but to flow from the warm be* 
nevolence of a heart eager to promote the happi- 
ness of mankind, and which justly entitled him to 
assume a motto for his device, that described the 
quality by which he wished to be distinguished, the 
talent of doing good. 
Discovery Hls first effort, as is usual at the commencement 
Santo ; ^f ^^y ucw undertaking, was extremely inconn- 
1418. derable. He fitted out a single ship, and giving 
the command of it to John Gonzales Zarco and 
, Tristan Vaz, two gentlemen of his household, who 
voluntarily offered to conduct the enterprise, he in- 
structed them to use their utmost efforts to double 
♦ Cape Bojador, and thence to steet towards the 

south. They, according to the mode of navigation 
which still prevailed, held their course along the 
shore ; and by following that direction, they must 
have encountered almost insuperable difliculties in 
attempting to pass Cape Bojador. But fortune 
came in aid to their want of skill, and prevented the 
voyage from being altogether fruitless. A sudden 
squall of wind arose, drove them out to sea, and, 
when they expected every moment to perish, landed 
them on an unknown island, which from their 
happy escape they named Porto Santo. In the in- 
fancy of navigation, the discovery of this small is- 
land appeared a matter of such moment, that they 
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instantly returned to Portugal with the good tidings, book 
and were received by Henry with tlie applause and ^ \ ^ 
honour due to fortunate adventurers. This faint 1419. 
dawn of success filled a mind ardent in the pursuit 
of a favourite object, with such sanguine hopes as 
were sufficient incitements to proceed. Next year 
Henry sent out three ships under the same com- 
manders, to vv:hom he joined Bartholomew Peres- 
trellow, in order to take possession of the island 
which they had discovered. When they began td 
settle in Porto Santo, they observed towards the 
south a fixed spot in the horizon like a small black 
cloud. By degrees, they were led to conjecture of Ma- 
that it might be land; end steering towards it, they 
arrived at a considerable island, uninhabited and 
covered with wood, which on that account they 
tailed Madeira^. As it was Henry's chief object 
to render his discoveries useful to his country, he 
immediately equipped a fleet to carry a colony of 
Portuguese to these islands. By his provident care, 1420. 
they were furnished not only with the seeds, plants, 
and domestic animals common in Europe ; but, as 
he foresaw that the warmth of the climate and fer- 
tility of the soil would prove favourable to the rear- 
ing of other productions, he procured slips of the 
vine from the island of Cyprus, the rich wines of 
which were then in great request, and plants of the 
sugar-cane . from Sicily, into which it had been 
lately introduced. These throve so prosperously 
in this new country, that the benefit of cultivating 

^ HLstorical Relation of the first Discovery of Madeira, 
translated from the Portuguese of Fran. AlcaiUrana^ p. 15, 
Ac. 
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BOOK them was immediately perceived, and the sugar and 
'• wine of Madeira quickly became articles of some 
consequence in the commerce of Portugal^. 

As soon as the advantages derived from this first 
settlement to the west of . the European continent 
began to be felt, the spirit of discovery appeared 
less chimerical, and became more adventurous. By 
their voyages' to Madeira, the Portuguese were gra- 
dually accustomed to a bolder navigation, and, in* 
stead of creeping servilely along the coast, ventured 
Double into the open sea. In consequence of taking this 
jadorj ^ course, Giliancz, who commanded one of Prince 
Henry's ships, doubled Cape Bojador, the boundary 
of the Portuguese navigation upwards of twenty 
years, and which had hitherto been deemed un- 
1433. passable. This successful voyage, which the igno- 
rance of the age placed on a level with the most 
famous exploits recorded in history, opened a new 
sphere to navigation, as it discovered the vast con- 
tinent of Africa, still washed by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and stretching towards the south. Part of this was 
advance 3oon explored ; the Portuguese advanced within 
u-opics.^ * ^^^ tropics, and in the space of a few years theyilis- 
covered the river Senegal, and all the coast extend- 
ing from Cape Blanco to Cape de Verd. 
Astonish- Hitherto theTortuguese had been guided in their 
the**dUco^ discoveries, or ejicouraged to attempt them, by the 
vered light and information which they received from the 
* *'^** works of the ancient mathematicians and geogra- 
phers. But when they began to enter the torrid 
zone, the notion which prevailed among the an- 

* Lud. Guicciardini Descritt. de Paesi Bassi^ p. 180, 181. 
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cients, that the heat, which reigned perpetually d o o k 
there, was so excessive as to render it uninhabitable, '' 
deterred them, for some time, from proceeding. 
Their own observations, when they first ventured 
into this unknown and formidable region, tended 
to confirm the opinion of antiquity concerning the 
violent operation of the direct rays of the sun. As 
far as the river Senegal, the Portuguese had found 
the coast of Africa inhabited by people nearly re- 
sembling the Moors of Barbary. When they ad- 
vanced to the south of that river, the human form 
seemed to put on a new appearance. They beheld 
men with skins black as ebony, with short curled 
Itair, flat noses, thick lips, and all the peculiar 
features which are now known to distinguish the 
race of Negroes. This surprising alteration they 
naturally attributed to the influence of heat, and if 
they should advance nearer to the line, they began 
to dread that its effects would be still more violent. 
Those dangers were exaggerated ; and many other 
objections against attempting further discoveries 
were proposed by some of the grandees, who, from 
ignorance, from envy, or from that cold timid pru- 
dence which rejects whatever has the air of novelty 
or enterprise, had hitherto condemned all Prince 
Henry's schemes. They represented, that it was 
altogether chimerical to expect any advantage from 
countries situated in that region which the wisdom 
and experience of antiquity had pronounced to be 
unfit for the habitation of men ; that their forefa- 
thers, satisfied with cultivating the territory which 
Providence had allotted them, did not waste the 
strength of the kingdom by fruitless projects in 
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BOOK ^tiest of new settlements ; that Portugal was already 
^ ' , exhausted by the expense of attempts to discover 
lands which either did not exist, or which nature 
destined to remain unknown ; and was drained of 
men, who might have been employed in undw- 
takings attended with 'more certain success, and 
productive of greater benefit. But neither their ap-* 
peal to the authority of the ancients, nor their 
reasonings concerning the interests of Portugal, 
made any impression upon the determined philo- 
sophic mind of Prince Henry. The discoveries^ 
which he had already made, convinced him that the 
ancients had little more than a conjectural know- 
ledge of the torrid ak)ne. He was no less satisfied 
that the political arguments of his opponents, with 
respect to the interest of Portugal, were malevolent 
and ill-founded. In those sentiments he was strer 
nuously supported by his brother Pedro^ who go- 
verned the kingdom as guardian of their nephew 
1 13^. Alphonso V^, who had succeeded to the throne du- 
ring his minority; and, instead of slackening his 
efforts, Henry continued to pursue his discoveries 
with fresh ardour. 
Papal But in order to silence all the murmurs of oppo- 

Pmtugai sition, he endeavoured to obtain the sanction of the 
of what highest aut}K)rity in favour of his operations. With 

countries f i^ x 

it should this view he applied to the Pope, and represented, 
discover. ^^ pompous tcrms, the pious and unwearied zeal 
with which he had exerted himself during twenty 
years, in discovering unknown countries, the wretch- 
ed inhabitants of which were utter strangers to true 
religion, wandering in heathen darkness, or led 
astray by the delusions of Mahomet. He besought 
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the hdy father, to whom, as the vicar of Christ, all b'O Q'K 
the kingdoms of the earth were subject, to confer ^' 
on the crown of Portugal a right to all the coun- 
tries possessed hy iniidds, which should be dis- 
covered by the industry of its subjects, and subdued 
by the force of its arms. He entreated him to en- 
join all Christian powers, under the highest penal- 
ties, not to molest Portugal while engaged in this 
laudable enterprise, and to prohibit them from set- 
tling in any of the countries which the Portuguese 
should discover. He promised that, in all their ex- 
peditions, it should be the chief object of his coun- 
trymen to spread the knowledge of the Christian 
religion, to establish the authority of the Holy See, 
and to increase the flock of the universal pastor. 
As it was by improving with dexterity every favour- 
able conjuncture for acquiring new powers, that the 
court of Rome had gradually extended its usurpa- 
tions, Eugene IV., the Pontiff to whom this appli- 
cation was made, eagerly seized the opportunity 
which now presented itself. He instantly perceived 
that, by complying with Prince Henry's request, he 
might exercise a prerogative no less flattering in 
its own nature than likely to prove beneficial in its 
consequeilces. A bull was accordingly issued, in 
which, after applauding in the strongest terms the 
past efforts of the Portuguese, and exhorting them 
to proceed in that laudable career on which they 
had entered, he granted them an exclusive right to 
all the countries which they should discover, from 
Cape Non to the continent of India. 

Extravagant as this donation, comprehending 
such a large portion qf the hsibitable globe, would 
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BOOK now appear, even in Catholic countries}, no person 
'* in the fifteenth century doubted that the Pope, in 
the plenitude of his apostolic power, had a right to 
confer it. Prince Henry was soon sensible of the 
advantages which he derived from this transaction. 
His schemes were authorized and sanctified by the 
bull approving of them. The spirit of discovery 
was connected with zeal for religion, which in that 
age was a principle of such activity and vigour as 
to influence the conduct of nations. All Christii^n 
Princes were deterred from intruding into those 
countries which the Portuguese had discovered, or 
from interrupting the progress of their navigation 
and conquests^. 

Fame and ^^^ ^^™^ ^^ ^^^ Portuguese voyages soon spread 
prpgreis of over £urope. Men long accustomed to circum- 
guese dis-~ scribe the activity and knowledge of the hunmn 
^ovcries. jnind within the limits to which they had been 
hitherto confined, were astonished to behold the 
sphere of navigation so suddenly enlarged^ and a 
prospect opened of visiting regions of the globe 
the existence of which was unknown in former 
times. The learned and speculative reasoned and 
formed theories concerning those .unexpected dis- 
coveries. The vulgar inquired and wondered; 
while enterprising adventurers crowded from every 
part of Europe, soliciting Prince Henry to employ 
them in this honourable service. Many Venetians^ 
and Genoese, in particular, who were at that time 
superior to all other ipations in the science of naval 
affairs, entered aboard the Portuguese ships, and 

y See NOTE X. 
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acquired a more perfect and extensive knowledge book 
of their profession in that new school of navigation. ^ ' 
In emulation of these foreigners^ the Portuguese 
exerted their own talents. The nation seconded the 
designs of the Prince. Private merchants formed 1446. 
eompanies, with a view to search for unknown 
countries. The Cape de Verd islands, which lie 
oflf llie promontory of that name, were discovered, 
and soon after the aisles called Azores. As the 1449. 
former of these are above three hundred miles 
from the African coast, and the latter nine hundred 
miles from any continent, it is evident, by their 
venturing so boldly into the open seas, that the 
Portuguese had by this time improved greatly in 
the art of navigation. 

While the passion for engaging in new under* Death of 
takings was thus warm and active, it received an h"°^. 
unfortunate check by the death of Prince Henry, 1^63. 
whose suparior knowledge had hitherto directed all 
the operations of the discoverers, and whose pa- 
tronage had encouraged and protected them. But 
notwithstanding all the advantages which they de- 
rived from these, the Portuguese during his life did 
not advance in their utmost progress towards the 
south, within five degrees of the equinoctial line ; 
and after their continued exertionis for half a cen- From 14 12 
tury, hardly fifteen hundred miles of the coast of ^° 
Africa were discovered. To an age acquainted 
with the efforts of navigation in its state of ma- 
turity and improvement, those essays of its early 
years must necessarily appear feeble and unskilful. 
But inconsiderable as they may be deemed, they 
were sufficient to turn the curiosity of the European 
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BOOK nations into a new channel^ to excite an enterpris- 
.. ^ ^^ ^ ing spirit) and to point the way to future discove* 

ries. 
The pat- Alphonso, who possessed the throne of Portugal 
discovery ^ the time of Prince Henry's death, was so much 
languishes engaged in supporting his own pretensions to the 
time ; crowu of Castiie, or in carrying on his expedidons 
against the Moors in Barbary, that, the force of hia 
kingdom being exerted in other operations, he could 
not prosecute the discoveries in Africa with ardour* 
He committed the conduct of them to Fernando Go- ' 
mez, a merchant in Lisbon, to whom he granted an 
exclusive right of commerce with all the countries 
of which Prince Henry had taken possession. Un- 
der the restraint and oppression of a monopoly, the 
^ spirit of discovery languished. It ceased to be a na- 

tional object, and became the concern of a private 
man more attentive to his own gain than to the 
glory of his country. Some progress, however, was 
1^71. made. The Portuguese ventured at length to cross 
the line, and, to their astonishment, found that re- 
gion of the torrid zone, which was supposed to be 
scorched with intolerable heat, to be not only ha- 
bitable, but populous and fertile. 
1481. John IL, who succeeded his father Alphonso, 
with addi- possesscd taleuts capable both of forming and exe-« 
tionaiar- cuting great designs. As part of bis revenues, 
while Prince, had arisen from duties on the trade 
with the newly-discovered countries, this naturally 
turned his attention towards them, and satisfied 
him with respect to their utility and importance. 
Ill proportion as his knowledge of these countries 
extended, the possession of thei;n appeared to be of 
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greater consequence* While tbe Port^;ue8e pro- book 
ceeded along the coast of Africa^ from Cape Non ^ 
to the river of Senegal, they found all that exten<* 
sive tract to be sandy, barren^ and thinly inhabited 
by a wretched people professing the Mahometan 
religion, and subject to the vast Empire of Moroc- 
co. But to the south of that river, the power and 
religbn of the Mahometans were unknow)a» The 
country was divided into small independent princi- 
palides, the population was considerable, the soil 
fertile % and the Portuguese soon discovered that it 
produced ivory, rich gums, gold^ and other valua- 
ble commodities. By the acquisition of these, 
commerce was enlarged, and became more adven- 
turous. Men, animated *and rendered active by 
the certain prospect of gain, pursued discovery 
with greater eagerness than when they were excited 
only by curiosity and hope. 

This spirit derived no small reinforcement of vi- its pro- 
gour from the countenance of such a monarch as ^^^^* 
John. Declaring himself the patron of every at- 
tempt towards discovery, he promoted it with all 
the ardour of his grand-uncle Prince Henry, and 
with superior ptfwer. The effects of this were im- 
mediately felt. A powerful fleet was fitted out, i484. 
which, after discovering the kingdoms of Benin and 
Congo, advanced above fifteen hundred miles be- 
yond the line, and the Portuguese, for the first 
time, beheld a new heaven, and observed the stars 
of another hemisphere^ John was not only solici- 

» Navigatio Aloysii Cadamusti apud Novum Orbem Gryneei, 
p. 2. 18. Navigat. all Isola di San Tome per un Pilotto Por- 
tug. Ramusio^ i. 115. , 
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BOOK tous to discover, but attentive to secure the pos-^ 
^* session of, those countries. He built forts on the 
coast of Guinea ; he sent out colonies to settle 
there; he established a commercial intercourse 
with the more powerful kingdoms* ; he endeavour- 
ed to render such as were feeble or divided tributa- 
ry to the crown of Portugal. Some of the petty 
princes voluntarily acknowledged themselves hb 
vassals. Others were compelled to do so by force 
of arms. A regular and well-digested system was 
formed with respect to this new object of policy, 
and, by firmly adhering to it, the Portuguese poyer 
and commerce in Africa were established upon a 
solid foundation. 
Hopes of By their constant intercourse with the people of 
^g^anew Africa, the Portuguese gradually acquired some 
route to knowledge of those parts of that country which they 
Indies. h^d not visitcd. The information which they re- 
ceived from the natives, added to what they had 
observed in their own vo^ges, began to open pro- 
spects more extensive, and to suggest the idea of 
schemes more important, than those which had hi- 
therto allured and occupied them. They had de- 
tected the error of the ancients concerning the na- 
ture of the torrid zone. They found as they pro- 
ceeded southwards, that the continent of Africa, 
instead of extending in breadth, according to the 
doctrine of Ptolemy*, at that time the oracle and 
guide of the learned in the science of geography, 
appeared sensibly to contract itself, and to bend 
towards the east. This induced them to give cre- 

* Vide Nov. Orbis Tabul. Geograph. secund, Ptolem. Amst. 
1730. 
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dit to the accounts of the ancient Phenician voy- book 
ages round Africa, which had long been deemed '' 
fabulous, and led them to conceive hopes that, by 
following the same route, they might arrive at the 
East-Indies, and engross that commerce which has 
been the source of wealth and power to every na- 
tion possessed of it. The comprehensive genius 
of Prince Henry, as we may conjecture from the 
words of the Pope's bull, had early formed some 
idea of this navigation. But though his country- 
men, at that period, were incapable of conceiving 
the extent of his views and schemes, all the Portu- 
guese mathematicians and pilots now concurred in 
representing them as well-founded and practicable. 
The King entered with warmth into their senti* 
ments, and began to concert measures for this ar- 
duous and important voyage. 

Before his preparations for this expedition were schemes 
finished, accounts were transmitted from Africa, ^°f ^^°'^" 

1 • • 1 1 11 plishing 

that various nations along the coast had mentioned this; 
a mighty kingdom situated on their continent, at a 
great distance towards the East, the King of which, 
according to' their description, professed the Chris- 
tian religion. The Portuguese Monarch immedi- 
ately ccMicluded, that this must be the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, to whom the Europeans, seduced by a 
mistake of Rubruquis, Marco Polo, and other tra- 
vellers to the East, absurdly gave the name of Pres- 
ter or Presbyter John ; and, as he hoped to receive 
information and assistance from a Christian Prince, 
in prosecuting a scheme that tended to propagate 
their common faith, he resolved to open, if possi- 
ble, some intercourse with his court. With this 
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BOOK view» he made choice of Pedro de Covillam and 
^* Alphonso de Payva, who were perfect masters of 
the Arabic language, and sent them into the East 
to search for the residence of this unknown' poten- 
tate, and to make him proffers of friendship. They * 
had in charge likewise to procure whatever intelli- 
gence the nations which they visited could supply, 
with>espect to the trade of India, and the course of 
navigation to that continent^. 
Voyage of While John made this new attempt by land, to 
mew^Diaz. obtain somc knowledge of the country which he 
wished so ardently to discover, he did not neglect 
i486, the prosecution of this great design by sea. The 
conduct of a voyage for this purpose, the most 
arduous and important which the Portuguese had 
ever projected, was committed to Bartholomew 
Diaz, an officer whose sagacity, experience, and 
fortitude rendered him equal to the undertaking. 
He stretched boldly towards the south, and, pro- 
ceeding beyond the utmost limits to which his 
countrymen had hitherto advanced, discovered 
near a thousand miles of new country. Neither 
the danger to which he was exposed, by a succes- 
sion of violent tempests in unknown seas, and by 
the frequent mutinies of his crew, nor the calami- 
ties of famine which he suffered from losing his 
store-ship, could deter him from prosecuting his 
enterprise. In recompense of his labours and per- 
severance, he at last descried that lofty promontory 
which bounds Africa to the south. But to descry 
it was all that he had in his power to accomplish. 

•* Faria y SouRa Port. Asia. vol. i. p. 26. Lafitau Decouv. de 
Port. i. 46. 
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The violence of the winds, the shattered condition book 
of his ships, and the turbulent jspirit of the sailors, '* 
compelled him to return after a voyage of sixteen 
months, in whidi he discovered a far greater ex- 
tent of countr}' than any former navigator. Diaz 
had called the promontory which terminated his 
voyage, Cabo TormentosOj or the Stormy Cape ; 
but the King, his master, as he now entertained 
no doubt of having found the long*desired route to 
India, gave it a name more inviting, and of better 
omen, 754^ Cape of Good Hope ^. 

Those sanguine expectations of success were con- More cer- 
firmed by the intelligence which John received over g"^J^^^ 
land, in consequence of his embassy to Abyssinia, success. 
Coviilam and Payva, in obedience to their master's 
instructions, had repaired to Grand Cairo. From 
that city they travelled along with a caravan of 
Egyptian merchants, and, embarking on the Red 
Sea, arrived at Aden in Arabia. There they sepa- 
rated; Payva sailed directly towards Abyssinia; 
Coviilam embarked for the East-Indies, and, having 
visited Calecut, Goa, and other cities on the Mala- 
bar coast, returned to Sofala, on the east side of 
Africa, and thence to Grand Cairo, which Payva 
and he had fixed upon ^s their place of rendezvous. 
Unfortunately the former was cruelly murdered in 
Abyssinia ; but Coviilam found at Cairo two Por- 
tuguese Jews, whom John, whose provident saga- 
city attended to every circumstance that could facili- 
tate the execution of his schemes, had dispatched 
after them, in order to receive a detail of their pro- 

« Faria v Sousa Port. Asia, vol. i. p. 26. 
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BOOK ceedings, and to communicate to them new iri- 
structions. By one of these Jews, Covillam trans- 
mitted to Portugal a journal of his travels by sea 
and land, his remarks upon the trade of India, to- 
gether with exact maps of the coasts on which he 
had touched ; and from what he himself had ob- 
served, as well as from the information of skilful 
seamen in different countries, he concluded, that, 
by sailing round Africa, a passage might be found 
to the East Indies ^. 
Prepara- The happy coincidence of Covillam's opinion and 
amothe^^ Tcport with. the discoveries which Diaz had lately 
voyage, made, left hardly any shadow of doubt with respect 
to the possibility of sailing from Europe to India. 
But the vast length of the voyage, and the furious 
storms which Diaz had encountered near the Cape 
of Good Hope, alarmed and intimidated the Por- 
tuguese to such a degree, although by long ex- 
perience they were now become adventurous and 
skilful mariners, that some time was requisite to 
prepare their minds for this dangerous and extraor- 
dinary voyage. The courage, however, and autho- 
rity of the monarch, gradually dispelled the vain 
fears of his subjects, or made it necessary to conceal 
them. As John thought himself now upon the 
eve of accomplishing that great design which had 
been the principal object of his reign, his earnest- 
ness in prosecuting it became sovehement, that it 
occupied his thoughts by day, and bereaved him of 
sleep through the night. While he was taking 

^ Faria y Sousa Port. iVsia, vol. i. p. 27. Lafitau Decouv. i. 
48. 
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every precaution that his wisdom and experience Book 
could suggest, in order to ensure the success of the ^ ^' 
expedition, which was to decide concerning the 
fate of his favourite project, the fame of the vast 
discoveries which the Portuguese had already made^ The atten^ 
the reports concerning the extraordinary intelli- ^wiirind 
gence which they had received from the East, and fi«^i «pon 
the prospect of the voyage which they now medi- ' 
tated, drew the attention of all the European na- 
tions, and held them in suspense and expectation. 
By some, the maritime skill and navigations of the 
Portuguese were compared with those of the Phe- 
nicians and Carthaginians, and exalted above them. 
Others formed conjectures concerning the revolu- 
tions which the success of the Portuguese schemes 
might occasion in the course of trade, and the poli • 
tical state of Europe. The Venetians began to be 
disquieted with the apprehension of losing their 
Indian commerce, the monopoly of which was the 
chief source of their power as well as opulence, and 
the Portuguese already enjoyed in fancy the wealth 
of the East. But during this interval, which gave 
such scope to the various workings of curiosity, of suddevlr 
hope, and of fear, an account was brought to Eu- ^new ob- 
rope of an event no less extraordinary than un- j^^^* 
expected, the discovery of a New World situated 
in the West ; and the eyes and admiration of man- 
kind turned immediately towards that great object. 
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BOOK A MONG tBe foreigners whom the fame of the 
1^^ S\ discoveries made by the Portuguese had allured 
Birth and into their service, was Christopher Colon, or Co- 
of Colum- lu"^bus, a subject of the republic of Genoa. Nei- 
bus. ther the time nor place of his birth ia known with 

certainty*; but he was descended of an honourable 
family, though reduced to indigence by various 
misfortunes. His ancestors having betaken them- 
selves for subsistence to a sea-faring life, Columbus 
discovered in his early youth the peculiar character 
and talents which mark out a man for that profes- 
sion. His parents, instead of thwarting this origi- 
nal propensity of his mind, seem to have encouraged 
and confirmed it by the education which they gave 
him. After acquiring some knowledge of the Latin 

• See NOTE XL 
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ttottgue, the only language in which science was book 
taught at that time, he was instructed in geometry, ^ ''" 
cosmography, astfonomy, and the art of drawing. 
To these he applied with such ardour and predilec- 
tion, oh account of their connexion with naviga- 
tion, his favourite object, that he advanced with ra- 
pid proficiency in the study of them. Thus quali*- 1461. 
fied, he vj^ent to sea at the dge of foutteeri, and be- 
gan his career on that element which conducted 
him to so muck glory. His early voyages were t(r 
those ports in the Mediterranean which his coun- 
trymen the Cfenoese freqiiented. This being a 146^. 
sphere too narrow* for hi^ active mind, he made an 
excursion to the northern seas, and visited the coasts- 
of Iceland, to which the English and other nations 
had begun to resort on account of its fishery. As 
navigation, in every direction, was now become en-* 
terprising, he proceeded beyond that island, the 
Thule of the ancients, and advanced several degrees 
within the polar circle. Having satisfied his curi*- 
osity, by a voyage which tended more to enlarge his 
knowledge of naval affairs than to improve his for-* 
time, he entered into the service of a famous sea- 
captain of his own name and family. This mdn 
commanded a small squadron fitted out at his own 
expense, and by cruising sometimes against the 
Mahometans, sometimes against the Venetians, the 
rivals of his country in trade, liad acquired both 
wealth and reputatioil. With him Columbus con* 
tinned for several years, no less distinguished for 
his courage than for his experience as a sailon At 
length, in an obstinate engagement off the coast of 
Portugal, with some Venetian caravals returning 

f2 
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BOOK richly laden from the Low-Countries, the vessel on 
board which he served took fire, together with one 
of the enemy's ships to which it was fast grappled. 
In this dreadful extremity his intrepidity and pre- 
sence of mind did not forsake him. He threw him-, 
self into the sea, laid hold of a floating oar ; and by 
the support of it, and his dexterity in swimming, 
he reached the shore, though above two leagues 
4istant, and saved a life reserved for great under- 
takings^. 
He enters . As soon as he recovered strength for the journey. 
Porta- *^ h^ repaired to Lisbon, where many of his country- 
giieseser- men were settled. They soon conceived such a 
favourable opinion of his merit, as well as talents, 
that they warmly solicited him to remain in that 
kingdom, where his naval skill and experience could 
not fail of rendering him conspicuous. To every 
adventurer animated either with curiosity to visit 
new countries, or with ambition to distinguish him- 
self^ the Portuguese service was at that time ex- 
tremely inviting. Columbus listened with a favour- 
able ear to the advice of his friends, and, having 
gained the esteem of a Portuguese lady, whom he 
married, fixed his residence in Lisbon. This alli- 
ance, instead of detaching him from a sea-faring 
life, contributed to enlarge the sphere of his naval 
knowledge, and to excite a desire of extending it 
still further. His wife was a daughter of Bartho- 
lomew Perestrello, one of the captains employed by 
Prince Henry in his early navigations, and who, un- 
Jet his protection, had discovered and planted the 

^ Life of Columbus^ c. v» 
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islands of Porto Santo and Madeira. Columbus book 
got possession of the journals and charts of this 
experienced navigator ; and from them he learned 
the course which the Portuguese had held in making 
their discoveries, as well as the various circum- 
stances which guided or encouraged them in their 
attempts. The study of these soothed and inflamed 
his favourite passion ; and while he contemplated 
the maps, and read the descriptions, of the new 
countries which Perestrello had seen, his impa- 
tience to visit them became irresistible. In order 
to indulge it, he made a voyage to Madeira, and 
continued during several years to trade with that 
island, with the Canaries, the Azores, the settle- 
ments in Guinea, and all the other places which 
the Portuguese had discovered on the continent of 
Africa^. 

By the experience which Columbus acquired. The effects 
during such a variety of voyages to almost every ^f *^®*^ . 

o . , . discovenes 

part of the globe with which at that time any in- upon him. 
tercourse was carried on by sea, he was now become 
one of the most skilful navigators. in Europe. But, 
not satisfied with that praise, his ambition aimed 
at something more. The successful progress of 
the Portuguese navigators had awakened a spirit of 
curiosity and emulation, which set every man of 
science upon examining all the circumstances that 
led to the discoveries which they had made, or that 
afforded a prospect of succeeding in any new and 
bolder undertaking. The mind of Columbus, na- 
turally inquisitive, capable of deep reflection, and 

<= Life of Columbus^ c. iv. v. 
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BOOK turned to speculations of this kii^d, w^s 30 often 
^'* eniployed in revolving the principles upon which 
the Portuguese had founded their schemes of dis- 
covery, and the mode on which they had carried 
them on, that he gradually began to form an idea 
of improving upon their plan, and pf accomplish? 
ing discoveries which hitherto they had attempted 
in vain. 
He forms To find out a passage hy sea to the fJast Indies;, 
a new^* **^ was the great object in view at that period. From 
course to the time that the Portuguese doubled Cape de Verd, 
■ this was the pqint at which they aimed in all their 
navigations, and in comparison with it all their 
discoveries ip Africa appeared incpnsiderable. The 
fertility and riches of India had been known for 
many ages : its spices and other valuable commo- 
dities were in high request throughout Europe, 
and the vast wealth of the Venetians, arising from 
their haying epgrossed this trade, had raiaed the 
envy of all nations, But how intent soever the 
Portuguese were upon discovering a new route to 
those desirable regions, they searched for it only by 
steering towards the south, in hopes of g^rriving at 
India by turning to the east after they had sailed 
round the further extremity of -Africa, Tliis course 
was still unknpwn, and, even if discovered, was pf 
such immense length, that a voyage from Europe 
to India must have appeared at that peripd an un- 
dertaking extremely arduous, ?ind of very uncertain 
jssue. More thpn half a century had been employed 
in advancing from Cape Non to the equator ; a 
piuch longer space of time might elapse before the 
pjore extensive navigation from that to India coul^ 
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be accomplished. These reflections upon the bn- book 
. certainty, the danger, and tediousneas of the course ^ "• 
which the Portuguese were pursuing, naturally led 
Columbus to consider whether a shorter and more 
direct passage to the East Indies might not be 
found out. After revolving long and seriously every 
circumstance suggeste4 by his supepor knowledge 
in the theory a^ well as practice of navigation ; 
after comparing attentively the observations of mo- 
. dern pilots with the hints and conjectures of ancient 
authors, he at last concluded^ that by sailing di- 
rectly towards the west, across the Atlantic Ocean, 
new countries, which probably formed a part of the 
great ppntinent of India, must infallibly be disco- 
veredf 

Principles and arguments of various kind^, an.d The prm- 
deriyed from diflepent sources, induceid him to adopt ^^!^^ ^? 
this opinion, seemingly as chimerical a^ it was new theorv was 
and extraordinary. The spherical figurie of th^ ^^^ * * 
earth was known, and its magnitude ascertained 
with some degree of accuracy. From this it was 
evident, that the continents of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, as f^r as ;they were known at that time, 
formed but a small portion of the terraqueous globe. 
It was suitable to our ide^s /concerning the wisdom 
and beneficence of th£ Author of Nature, to believe 
that the vast space still unexplored was not covered 
entirely by a w^ste unprofitable ocean, but occupied 
by countries fit fpx tlie habitation of man. It ap- 
peared likewise extremely probable, that the conti- 
.ilent on this side of the globe was balanced by ^ 
proportional quantity of land in the other hemi- 
sphere. These conclusions couoerning the existeiice 
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p O O K of another continent^ drawn from the figure and 
'^'^ J structure of the globe, were confirmed by the ob- 
servations and conjectures of modern navigators. 
A Portuguese pilot, having stretched further to the 
west than was usual at that time, took up a piece 
of timber artificially carved floating upon the sea ; 
and as it was driven towards him by a westerly 
wind, he concluded that it came from some un» 
known land situated in that quarter. Columbus^s 
brother-in-law had found, to the west of the Ma- 
deira isles, a piece of timber fashioned in the same 
manner, and brought by the same wind ; and had 
seen likewise canes of an enormous size floating 
upon the waves, which resembled those described 
by Ptolemy as productions peculiar to the East 
Indies^. After a course of westerly winds, trees 
torn up by the roots were often driven upon the 
coasts of the Azores ; and at one time, the dead 
bodies of two men with singular features, resembling 
neither the inhabitants of Europe nor of Africa, 
were cast ashore there. 

As the force of this united evidence, arising from 
theoretical principles and practical observations, 
led Columbus to expect the discovery of new coun- 
tries iri the western ocean, other reasons induced 
him to believe that these must be connected with 
the continent of India, Though the ancients had 
hardly ever penetrated into India further than the 
banks of the Ganges, yet some Greek authors had 
ventured to describe the provinces beyond that 
river. As men are prone, and at liberty, to mag- 

**lib. i.c. 17. 
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nify what i« remote or unknown, tRey represented BOOK 
them as regions of an immense extent. Ctesiasaf- , 
firmed that India was as large as all the rest of Asia. 
Onesicritus, whom Pliny the naturalist follows S 
contended that it was equal to a third part of the 
habitable earth. Nearchus asserted, that it would 
take four months to march in a straight line from 
one extremity of India to the others The journal 
of Marco Polo, who had proceeded towards the 
East far beyond the limits to which any European 
bad ever advanced, seemed to confirm these exag- 
gerated accounts of the ancients. By his magni- 
ficent descriptions of the kingdoms of Cathay and 
CipangOy and of tnany other countries the names 
of which were unknown in Europe, India appeared 
to be a region of vast extent. From these accounts, 
which, however defective, were the most accurate 
that the people of Europe had received at that pe- 
riod with respect to the remote parts of the East, 
Columbus drew a just conclusion. He contended 
that, in proportion as thecontinentof India stretched 
out towards the East, it must, in consequence of 
the spherical figure of the earth, approach nearer to 
the islands which had lately been discovered to the 
west of Africa ; that the distance from the one to 
the other was probably not very considerable ; and 
that the most direct as well as shortest course to 
the remote regions of the Elast was to be found by 
saiCng due Wests. This notion concerning the 
vicinity of India to the western parts of our eonti- 

^ Nftt. Hist. lib. vi. c. 17. 

^ Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. lOU . i See NOTE XII. 
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BOOK ^^^U was countenanced by some eminent writers 
•''• among the ancients, the sanction of whose autho- 
rity was necessary, in that age, to procure a favour- 
able reception to any tenet. Aristotle thought it 
probable that the Columns of Hercules, or Straits of 
Gibraltar, were not far removed from the East In- 
dies, and that there iiiigbt be ^ communication by 
sea between them*".. Seneca, in terms still more 
explicit, affirms, that with a fair wind on^ might 
sail from Spain to India in a few days*,. The fia- 
mous Atlantic island described by Plato, and sup- 
posed by many to be a real pountry, beyond which 
lan unknown continent was situated, is represented 
by him as lying at no great distance from Spain* 
After weighing all these particulars, Columbus, in 
whose character the modesty and diffidence pf true 
genius inhere ynited with the ardent jenthusiasm of a 
projector, did not rest with sucji ab3olut^ assu- 
rance either upon his own arguments, or uppn the 
authority of the ancients, as not to consult such of 
his contemporaries as wiere capable of compreheqdr 
ing the pature of the pyjdence which liP produped 
;n support of his opinion. As early as the year one 
thousand four hupdped ai>d seyenty-fpur, he .comr 
municated ^is ideas concerning the probability of 
discovering new countries, by sailing westward, to 
J^aul, a physician of Florence eipinent for his know- 
Jedge of cosmography, and who, from the learning 
^s well as candour whic)i he discoVjCf s in his reply, 

»» Aristot. de Coela, lib. ii. c. 14. edit. Du Val. Par. 1 629. vol. i. 
p. 472. 

* Senec. Quaest. Najtur^ lib. i. in proei^. 
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appears to have Wen well entitled to the confidence book 
which Columbus placed in ^ him. He warmly ap- ^ ^^• 
proved of the plan, suggested several fact^ in con- ' 
firmation of it, and encouraged Columbus to perse* 
vere in an undertaking so laudable, and which must 
redound so ipuch to the honour of his pountry and 
the benefit of Europe^, 

To a mind less capable of forming and of e^e-* Hii 
cuting. great designs than that of Colunjbus, all ^^J^"*^',_ 
those reasonings and observations and authorities ing it into 
would have served only as the foundation of some ^*°"^*°"* 
plausible and fruitless theory, which might have 
furnished matter for ingenious discourse or fanci- 
ful conjecture. But with his sanguine, and enter- 
prising t^per, speculation led directly to action. 
Fully satisfied himself with respect to the truth of 
his system, he was impatient to bring it to the test 
of experiment, and to set out upon a voyage of dis- 
covery. The first step towards this was to secure 
the patronage of some of the considerable powers 
in Europe capable of undertaking such an enter- 
prise. As long absence had riot extinguished the 
afi*ection which he bore to his native country, he 
wished that it should reap the fruits of his labours 
and invention- With this view, he laid his scheme jje applies 
before the Senate of Genoa, and, making his country *<> t^ <3e- 
the first tender of his service, offered to sail under * 
the banners of the republic in quest of the pew re- 
gions which he expected to discover. .But Co- 
lumbus had resided for so n^any years in foreign 
parts, that his countrymen were unacquainted witli 

^ J^ifc of Columbus, c. viii, 
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B O o K his abilities and. character ; and, though a maritime 
people, were so little accustomed to distant voyaged, 
that they could form no just idea of the principles 
on which he founded his hopes of success. They 
inconsiderately rejected his proposal, as the dream 
of a chimerical projector, and lost for ever the op- 
portunity of restoring their commonwealth to its 
ancient splendour^ 
to the Having performed what was due to his country, 

Porttigai, Columbus was so little discouraged by the repulse 
which he had received, that instead of relinquishing 
his undertaking he pursued it with fresh ardour. 
He made his next overture to John II. King of Por- 
tugal, in whose dominions he had been long esta- 
blished, and whom he considered, on that account, 
as having the second claim to his service. Here 
every circumstance seemed to promise him a more 
favourable reception : he applied to a monarch of 
an enterprising genius, no incompetent judge in 
naval affairs, and proud of patronising every attempt 
to ^discover new countries. His subjects were the 
mo|t experienced navigators in Europe, and the least 
apt to be intimidated either by the novelty or bold- 
ness of any maritime expedition. In Portugal, the 
professional skill of Columbus, as well as his per- 
sonal good qualities, were thoroughly known : arid 
as the former rendered it probable that his scheme 
was not altogether visionary, the latter exempted 
him from the suspicion of any sinister intention in 
proposing it. Accordingly, the King listened to 
him in the most gracious manner, and referred the 

' Herrera Hist, de las Indias Occid. dec. i. lib. i. c. vii. 
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consideration bf his plan to Diego Ortiz^ bisHop of a o O K 
Ceuta, and two Jewish physicians, eminent cosmo- , *'• 
grapbers, whom he was accustomfed to consult in 
matters of this kind. As in Genoa, ignorance had 
opposed and disappointed Columbus; in Lisbon, he 
had to combat with prejudice, an enemy no less for^ 
mid able. The persons according to whose deci- 
sion his scheme was to be adopted^ or rejected, had 
been the chief directors of the Portuguese naviga- 
tions, and had advised to search for a passage to 
India by steering a course directly oppositje to that 
which Columbus recommended as shorter and more 
certain. They could not, therefore, approve of his 
proposal without submitting to the double morti- 
fication of condemning their own theory, and ac- 
knowledging his superior sagacity. After teasing by whom 
him with captious questions, and starting innume- ^}^^ 
rable objections, with a view of betraying him into 
SMch a particular explanation of his system as might 
draw from bim a full discovery of its nature, they 
deferred passing a final judgment with respect to it* 
In the mean time they conspired to rob him of the. 
honour and advantages which he expected from the 
success of his scheme, advising the King to dis- 
patch a vessel secretly, in order to attempt t^« pro- 
posed discovery by following exactly the course 
which Columbus seemed to point out. John, for- 
getting on this occasion the sentiments becoming, 
a tnonarch, meanly adopted this perfidious counsel. 
But the pilot chosen to execute Columbus's plan ha^ 
neither the genius nor the fortitude of its author. 
Contrary winds arose, no sight of approaching land 
appeared, his courage failed, and he returned to Lis- 
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BOOK bon, execrating the project as equally extravagant 
^ ^ ^' and dangerous™. 

He leaves Upon discovering this dishonourable transaction, 
Portugal, Columbus felt the indi&iiation natural to an insre- 

and repairs , , , " 

to the nuous mind^ and in the warmth of his resentment 
Spain ^^ determined to break off all intercourse with a na- 
tion capable of such flagrant treachery. He in- 
stantly quitted the kingdom, and landed in Spain 
towards the close of the year one thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-four. As he was rtow at liberty to 
court the protection of any patron whom he could 
engage to aifJ)rove of his plan, and to carry it into 
execution, he resolved to propose it in person to ' 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who at that time governed 
•en^hi* thg united kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. But 
into as he had already experienced the uncertain issue 

Engiahd. ^f application to kings and ministers, he took the 
precaution of sending into England his brother Bar- 
tholomew, to whom he had fully communicated his - 
ideas, in order that he might negotiate at the same 
time with Henry VII., who was reputed one of the 
most sagacious as well as opulent Princes in Europe. 

Obstacles jj ^^^ ,^q|. without reason that Columbus enter- 
to nis suo* 

cess in taiued doubts and fears with respect to the recep- 
•^pam. ^j^jj ^f jjjg prQposals in the Spanish court. Spain 

was at that juncture engaged in a dangerous war 
with Granada, the last of the Moorish kingdoms in 
that country. The wary and suspicious temper of 
Ferdinand was not formed to relish bold or uncom- 
mon designs. Isabella, though more generous and 
enterprising, was under the influence of her bus- 

r 

"' I/ife of Columbus, c. xi. Herrera, dec. 1 . Ub.i. Ot. 7. 
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band in all her actions. The Spaniards had hither- BOOK 
to made no eiforts to extend navigation beyond its ^^' 
ancient limits, and had beheld the amazing progress 
of discovery among their neighbours the Portuguese 
without one attempt to imitate or to rival them. 
The war with the Infidels afforded an ample field to 
the national activity and love of glory. Under cir- 
cumstances so unfavourable, it was impossible for 
Columbus to make rapid progress with a nation 
naturally slow and dilatory in forming all its reso* 
lutions. His character, however, was admirably 
adapted to that of the people whose confidence and 
protection he solicited. He was grave, though cour- 
teous in his deportment ; circumspect in his words 
and actions, irreproachable in his morals, and ex- 
emplary in his attention to all the duties and func- 
tions of religion. By qualities so respectable, he 
Hot only gained many private friends, but acquired 
such general esteem, that, notwithstanding the 
plainness of his appearance, suitable to the medio- 
crity of his fortune, he was not considered as a mere 
adventurer, to whom indigence had suggested a vi- 
sionary project, but was received as a person to whose 
propositions serious attention was due. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, though fully occupied jj.^ 
by their operations against the Moors, paid so much scheme 
regard to Columbus, as to remit the consideration by^'^Tklt 
of his plan to the Queen's confessor, Ferdinand de^'*lj"dges; 
Talavera. He consulted such of his countrymen^ 
as Were supposed best qualified to decide with re- 
spect to a subject of this kind. But true science had 
hitherto made so little progress in Spain, that the 
pretended philosophers^ selected to judge in a matter 
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BO OKof such moment, did not comprehend the &vst 
^^' principles upon which Columbus founded his con«' 
jectures and hopes. Some of them, from mistaken 
notions concerning the dimensions df the globe, 
contended that a voyage to those remote parts of 
the east which Columbus expected to discover, 
could not be performed in less than three years* 
Others concluded, that either he would find the 
0cean to be of infinite extent, according to the 
opinion of some ancient philosophers ; or, if he 
should persist in steering towards the west ,beyoi)d 
a certain point, that the convex figure of the globe 
would prevent his return, and that he must inevi- 
tably perish in the vain attempt to open a commu- 
nication between the two opposite hemispheres, 
which nature had for ever disjoined. Even without 
deigning to enter into any particular discussion, 
many rejected the scheme in general, upon the 
credit of a maxim, under which the ignorant and 
unenterprising shelter themselves in every age, 
** That it is presumptuous in any person, to sup- 
pose that he alone possesses knowledge superior to 
all the rest of mankind united.*" They maintained^ 
that if there, were really any such countries as Co- 
lunibus pretended, they codld not have remained 
so long concesded, nor would the wisdom and sa- 
gacity of former ages have left the glory of this inr 
vention to an obscure Genoese pilot, 
who made It required all Columbus's patience and address 
vouraWe ^ negotiate with men capable of advancing sudi 
report strange propositions. He had to contend not only 
ingit. ' with the obstinacy of ignorance, but with what is 
still more intractable, the pride of false knowledge. 
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; After inriumemble conferences, fth<i wasting five book 
cyears in fruitless endeavours to infonn and to sa- ^^' 
tisfy judges so little capable of deciding with pro^ 
priety, Talavera at last made such an unfavourable 
report to Ferdinand and Isabella, as induced them 
to acquaint Columbus, that until the war with the 
Moors should be brought to a period it would be 
imprudent to engage in any new and extensive en • 
terprise. 

Whatever care was taken to often the harshness 
t>f this declaration, Columbus considered it as a final 
rejection of his proposals. But, happily for man- 
kind, that superiority of genius, which is capable of 
forming great and uncommon designs, is usually 
-accompanied with an ardent enthusiasm, which can 
neither be cooled by delays nor damped by disap- 
pointment. Columbus was of this sanguine tem- 
per. Though he felt deeply the cruel blow given 
to his hopes, and retired immediately from a court 
where he had been amused so long with vain ex- 
pectations, his confidence in the justness of his own 
system did not diminish, and his impatience to de> 
monstrate the truth of it by an actual experiment 
beame greater than ever. Having courted the pro- 
tecticm of sovereign states without success, he ap* 
plied next to persons of inferior rank, and addressed 
successively the Dukes of Medina Sidonia and Me- 
dina Celi, who, though subjects, were possessed of 
power and opulence more than equal to the enter- 
prise which he projected. . His negotiations with 
tbem proved as fruitless as those in which he had 
been hitherto engaged ; for these noblemen were 
either as little convinced by Columbus's arguments 

VOL. I. G 
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B o o K as their superiors, or they were afraid of alartnlug 
'^' the jealousy and offending the pride of Ferdinand, 
' by countenancing a scheme which he had re- 
jected*^. 
Negotia- Amid the painful sensations occasioned by such 
brotherin ^ succcssiou of disappointments, Columbus had to 
England, sustain the additional distress of having received 
no accounts of his brother, .whom he had sent to 
the court of England. In his voyage to that country, 
Bartholomew had been so unfortunate as to fall 
into the hands of pirates, who having stripped him 
of every thing detained him a prisoner for several 
years* At length he made his escape, and arrived 
in London, but in such extreme indigence, that he 
was obliged to employ himself, during a consider- 
able time, in drawing and selling maps, in order 
to pick up as muph money as would purchasie a 
decent dress, in which he might venture to appear 
at court« He then laid before the King the propo- 
sals with which he had been intrusted by his bro- 
ther ; and notwithstanding Henry's excessive cau- 
tion and parsimony, which rendered him averse to 
new or extensive undertakings, he received Co- 
lumbus's overtures with more approbation than any 
monarch to whom they had hitherto been pre- 
sented. 
Columbus Meanwhile, Columbus being unacquainted with 
prosp^'e^ his brother's fate, and having now. no prospect of 
ef en- encouragcmeut in Spain, resolved to visit the court 
mentfn' ^^ England in person, in hopes of meeting with a 
Spain ; more favourable reception there. He had already 

" Life of Columb. c. 13. Herrci'a, dec. 1. lib. i. c, 7. 
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made preparations for this purpose; and token mea- book 
sures for the disposal ot his children during his ^'' 
absence, when Juan Perez, the guardian of the mo- 
nasteiy of Rabida, near Palos, in which they had 
been educated, earnestly solicited him to defer his 
journey for a short time. Perez was a man of con- 
siderable learnings and of some credit with Queen 
Isabella, to whom he was known personally. He 
was warmly attached to Columbus^ with whose 
abilities as well as integrity he had many opportu- 
nities of being acquainted. Prompted by curiosity 
or by friendship, he entered upon an accurate ex- 
amination of his system, in conjunction with a phy- 
sician settled in the neighbourhood, who was a con- 
siderable proficient in mathematical knowledge. 
This investigation satisfied them so thoroughly, with 
respect to the solidity of the principles on which 
Columbus founded his opinion, and the probability 
of success in executing the plan which he proposed, 
tfiat Perez, in- order to prevent his country from 
being deprived of the glory and benefit which must 
accrue to the patrons of such a grand enterprise, 
ventured to write to Isabella, conjuring her to con- 
sider the matter anew with the attention which i( 
merited. 

Moved by the representations of a person whom 
she respected, Isabella desired Perez to repair im- 
mediately to the village of Santa Fe, in which, on 
account of the siege of Granada, the court resided 
at that time, that she might confer with him upon 
this important subject. The first effect of their in- 
terview was a gracious invitation of Columbus back 
to court, accompanied with the present of a small 

g2 
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BOOK sum to equip him forjthe journey • As there was 
^'- ^ now a certain prospect that the war with the Moors 
would speedily be Isrought to an happy issue by the 
reduction of Granada, which would leave the nation 
at liberty to engage in new undertakings ; this, as 
well as the mark of royal favour, with which 
Columbus had been lately honoured, encouraged 
his friends to appear with greater confidence than 
formerly in support of his scheme. The chief of 
these, Alonso de Quintanilla, comptroller of the 
finances in Castile, and Luis de Santangel, receiver 
of the ecclesiastical revenues in Aragon, whose 
meritorious zeal in promoting this great design en- 
titles their names to an honourable place in history, 
ijitroduced Columbus to many persons of high rank, 
and interested them warmly in his behalf. 
is again But it was uot an easy matter to inspire Ferdi- 
^'^.^'P" , nand with favourable sentiments. He still regarded 

pointed; . . I 

Columbus's project as extravagant and chmiencal ; 
and in order to render the efforts of his partisans 
ineffectual, he had the address to . employ, in this 
new negotiation with him, some of the persons who 
had formerly pronounced his scheme to be imprac- 
ticable. To their astonishment, Columbus appeared 
before them with the same confident hopes of sue-, 
cess as formerly, and insisted upon the same high 
r.ecompense. He proposed that a small fleet should, 
be fitted out, unda^ his command, to atten^pt the 
discovery, and demanded to be appointed here- 
ditary admiral and viceroy of all the seas and lands* 
^ which he should discover, and to have the tenths of 
the profits arising from them settled irre%'ocably 
upon lnm§elf and his descendants. At the same 
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time^ he offered to advance the eighth part of the BOOK 
sum necessary for accomplisbing his design, on ^^' 
condition that he should be entitled to a propor- 
tional share of benefit from the adventure. If the 
enterprise should totally miscarry, he made no 
stipulation for any reward or emolument whatever. 
Instead of viewing this conduct as the clearest evi- 
dence of his full persuasion with respect to the truth 
of his own system, or being struck with that mag- 
nanimity which, after so many delays and repulses, 
would stoop to nothing inferior to its original claims, 
the persons with whom Columbus treated began 
meanly to calculate the expense of the expedition, 
and the value of the reward which he demanded. 
The expense, moderate as it was, they represented 
to be too great for Spain in the present exhausted 
state of its finances. They contended that the 
honqurs and emoluments claimed by Columbus 
were exorbitant^ even if he should perform the ut- 
most of what he had promised ; and if all his san- 
guine . hopes should prove illusive, such vast con- 
cessions to an adventurer would be deemed not only 
inconsiderate, but ridiculous. In this imposing 
garb of caution and prudence, their opinion ap- 
peared so plausible, and was so warmly supported 
by Ferdinand, that Isabella declined giving any 
countenance to Columbus, and abruptly broke off 
the negotiation with him whi'ch she had begun. 

This was more mortifying to Columbus than all 
the disappointments which he had hitherto met 
with. The invitation to court from Isabella, like 
an unexpected ray of light, had opened such pro- 
spects of success as encouraged him to hope that 
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^ O o K his labours were at an end ; but now darloiess and 
"• uncertainty returned, and his mind, firm as it was, 
could hardly support the shock of such an unfore- 
seen reverse. He withdrew in deep an^ish from 
court, with an intention of prosecuting his voyage 
to England as his last resource, 
proves at About that time Granada surrendered) and Ferdi- 
cessfui. nand and Isabella, in triumphal pomp, took pos* 

J aua^' 2 ^^ss^^^ ^f ^ ^^^y ^^^ reduction of which extirpated 
a foreign power from the heart of their dominions, 
and rendered them masters of all the provinces ex- 
tending from the bottom of the Pyrenees to the 
frontiers of Portugal. As the flow of spirits which 
accompanies success elevates the mind, and renders 
it enterprising, Quintanilla and Santangel, the 
vigilant and discerning patrons of Columbus, took 
advantage of this favourable situation, in order to 
make one effort more in behalf of their friend. 
They addressed themselves to Isabella; and after 
expressing some surprise, that she, who had always 
been the munificent patroness of generous under- 
takings, should hesitate so long to countenance 
the most splendid scheme that had ever been pro- 
posed to any monarch, they represented to her, 
that Columbus was a man of a sound understanding 
and virtuous character, well qualified, by his expe- 
rience in navigation, as well as his knowledge of 
geometry, to form just ideas with respect to the 
structure of the globe and the situation of its various 
regions ; that,' by offering to risk his own life and 
fortune in the execution of his scheme, he gave the 
most satisfying evidence both of his integrity ^and 
hope of success ; that the sum requisite for equip- 
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]>ing such an armament as he demanded was incon- book 
siderabkj and the advantages which might accrue ^ ^^' 
from his undertaking were immense ; that he de- 1492/ 
manded no recompense for his invention and labour, 
l>ut what was to arise from the countries which he 
should discover ; that, as it was worthy of her mag- 
nanimity to make this noble attempt to extend the 
sphere of human knowledge^ and to open an inter- 
course with regions hitherto unknown, so it would 
afford the highest satisfaction to her piety and zeal, 
after re-establishing the Christian faith in those 
provinces of Spain from which it had been long 
banished, to discover a new world, to which she 
might communicate the light and blessings of di- 
vine truth ; that if now she did not decide instantly, 
the opportunity would be irretrievably lost ; that 
Columbus was on his way to foreign countries, 
where some prince, more fortunate or adventurous, 
would close with his proposals, and Spain would 
for ever bewail that fatal timidity which had excluded 
her from the glory and advantages that she had 
once in her power to have enjoyed. 

These forcible arguments, urged by persons of 
such authority, and at a juncture so well chosen, prc^ 
duced the desired effect. They dispelled all Isa- 
bella's doubts and fears ; she ordered Columbus to 
be instantly recalled, declared her resolution of em- 
ploying him on his own terms, and, regretting the 
low estate of her finances, generously offered to 
pledge her own jewels in order to raise as much 
money as might be needed in making preparations 
for the voyage. Santangel, in a transport of gra- 
titude, kiss ed the Queen's hand, and, in order to 
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BOOK save her from having recourse to sudi a mortifying' 
expedient for procuring money» engaged to advance 
1492. immediately the sum that was requisite^. 
The coDdi- Columbus had proceeded some leagues on his 
agreement journcy, whcu the messeuger from Isabella overtook 
^^^. him. Upon receiving an account of the unexpect^ 
ed resolution in his favour, he returned directly tQ 
' Santa Fe» though some remainder of diffidence stil} 
mingled itself with hb joy. But the cordial re* 
ception which he met with from Isabella, together 
with the near prospect of setting out upon that 
voyage which had so long been the object of his 
thoughts and wishes, soon efiiBiced the remembrance 
of all that he had suffered in Spain during eight 
tedious years of solicitation and suspense. The ne- 
gotiation now went forward with facility and di$^ 
patch, and a treaty or capitulation with Columbus 
was signed pn the seventeenth of April, one thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-two. The chief ar- 
ticles of it were: — L Ferdinand and Isabella, as 
sovereigns of the ocean, constituted Columbus their 
high admiral in all the seas, islands, and continents^ 
which should be discovered by his industry ; and 
stipulated that he and his heirs for ever should en- 
joy this office, with the same powers and preroga- 
tives which belonged to the high admiral of Castile 
within the limits of his jurisdiction. 2. They ap- 
pointed Columbus their viceroy in all the islands 
and continents which he should discover ; but if, 
for the better administration of affairs, it should 
hereafter be necessary to establish a separate goveif-^ 
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nor in any ^f those countries, they authorized Co- book 
lumbus to name three persons, of whom they would ^^ "' ^ 
choose one for that office ; and the dignity of vice- 14^7 
roy, with all its immunities, was likewise to be he- 
reditary in the family of Columbus. 3. They grant- 
ed to Columbus and his heirs for ever, the tenth of 
the free profits accruing from the productions and 
commerce of the countries which he should disco- 
ver. 4. They declared, that if any controversy or 
law-suit shall arise with respect to any mercantile 
transaction in the countries which should be dis- 
covered, it should be determined by the sole autho- 
rity of Columbus, or of judges to be appointed by 
him. 5. They permitted Columbus to advance 
one-eighth part of what should be expended in pre- 
paring for the expedition, and in carrying on com- 
merce with the countries which he should discover, 
and entitled him, in return, to an eighth part of the 
profit P. 

Though the name of Ferdinand appears con- 
joined with that of Isabella in this transaction, his 
distrust of Columbus was still so idolent that he re- 
fused to take any part in the enterprise as King of 
Aragon. As the whole expense of the expedition 
was to be defrayed by the crown of Castile, Isabella 
reserved for her subjects of that kingdom an excluf 
sive right to all the benefits which might redound 
from its success. 

As soon as the treaty was signed, Isabella, by her The prepa- 
attention and activity in forwarding the preparations hj**v^jfge. 
for the voyage, endeavoured to make some repara^ 

I* Uik of Columbus^ c. 15. Herrera> dec. 1. lib. i. c. 9. 
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BOOK tion to Columbus for the time which he had lost in 
^^'* fruitless solicitation. By the twelfth of May, all 
1492. ^^^^ depended upon her was adjusted ; and Cohim- 
bus waited on the King and Queen in order to re- 
ceive their final instructions. Every thing respect- 
ing the destination and conduct of the voyaged they 
committed implicitly to the disposal of his prudence. 
But that they might avoid giving any just cause of 
offence to the King of Portugal, they strictlyen- 
joined him not to approach neat to the Portuguese 
settlements on the coast of Guinea, or in any of 
the other countries tq which the Portuguese claim- 
ed right as discoverers. Isabella had ordered the 
ships of which Columbus was to take the command 
to be fitted out in the port of Palos, a small mari- 
time town in the province of Andalusia. As the 
guardian Juan Perez, to whom Columbus had al- 
ready been so much indebted, resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place, he, by the influence of that 
good ecclesiastic, as well as by his own connexion' 
with the inhabitants^ not only raised among them 
what he wanted of the sum that he was bound by 
treaty to advance, but engaged several of them to 
. accompany him in the voyage. The chief of these 
associates were three brothers of the name of Pin- 
zon, of considerable wealth, and of great experience 
in naval affairs, who were willing to hazard their lives 
and fortunes in the expedition. 

But after all the efforts of Isabella and Columbus, 
the armament was not suitable either to the dig- 
nity of the nation by which it was equipped, or to 
the importance of the service for which it was de- 
stined. It consisted of three vessels. The largest, 
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a ship ol no considerabk burden, was commanded book 
by Columbus, as admiral, who gave it the name of '^ 
Santa Mariuy out of respect for the Blessed Vir- i^^7 
gin, whom he honoured with singular devotion. 
Of the second, called the Pinta, Martin Pinzon 
was captain, and his brother Francis pilot. The 
third, named the Nigna^ was under the command 
of Vincent Yanez Hnzon. These two were light 
vessels hardly superior in burden or force to large 
boats. The squadron, if it merits that name, was 
victualled for twelve months, and had on board 
ninety men, mostly sailors, together with a few ad- 
venturers who followed the fortune of Columbus, 
and some gentlemen of Isabella's court, whom she 
appointed to accompany him. Though the ex- 
pense of the undertaking was one of the circum- 
stances which chiefly alarmed the court of Spain, 
and retarded so long the negotiation with Colum- 
bus, the sum employed in fitting out this squadron 
did not exceed four thousand pounds. 

As the art of ship-building in the fifteenth cen- 
tury was extremely rude, and the bulk of vessels 
was accommodated to the short and easy voyages 
along the coast which they were accustomed to per- 
form, it is a proof of the courage as well as enter- 
prising genius of Columbus^ that he ventured, with 
a fleet so unfit for a distant navigation, to explore 
unknown seas, where he had no chart to guide him, 
no knowledge of the tides and currents, and no ex- 
perience of the dangers to which he might be ex- 
posed. His eagerness to accomplish the great de- 
sign which had so long engrossed his thoughts, 
n^de him overlook or disregard every circum* 
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BOOK stance that would have intimidated a mind less ad^ 
venturous. He pushed forward the preparations 
with such ardour, and was seconded so effectually 
by the persons to whom Isabella committed the su* 
perintendence of this business, that every thing was 
soon in readiness for the voyage. But as Colum- 
bus was deeply impressed with sentiments of relir 
gion, he would not set out upon an expedition so 
arduous, and of whicl^ one great object ws^ to ex« 
tend the knowledge of the Christian faith, without 
imploring publicly the guidance and protection of 
Heaven. With this view, he, together with all the 
persons under his command, inarched in solemn 
procession to the monastery of Babida. After con- 
fessing their sins, and obtaining absolution, they 
received the holy sacrament from the hands of the 
guardian, who joined his prayers to theirs for the 
success of an enterprise which he had so 2^ealously 
patronised. 

His depar- Ncxt momiug, being Friday the third day of Au- 

Spain?"* gust, in the year one thousand four hundred and 
ninety*two, Columbus set sail, a little before sun-^ 
rise, in presence of a vast crowd of spectators, who 
sent up their supplications to Heaven for the pro- 
sperous issue of the voyage, which they wished ra- 

August 13. ther than expected, Columbus steered directly for 
the Canary Islands, and arrived there without any 
occurrence that would have deserved notice on any 
other occasion. But, in a voyage of such expecta- 
tion and importance, every circumstance was the 
object of attention. The rudder of the Pirita broke 
loose the day after she left the harbour ; and that 
aqcidetit alarqied the cr^w, no less superstitious 
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than unsldlfial, as a certain omen of the unfortunate BOOK 
destiny of the expedition. Even in the short run ^ "* 
to the Canaries, the ships were found to be so crazy 1492. 
and ill-appointed, as to be very improper for a na- 
vigation which was expected to be both long and 
dangerous. Columbus refitted them, however, to 
the best of his power ; and having supplied himself 
with fresh provisions, he took his departure from 
Gomera, one of the most westerly of the Canary 
Islands, on the sixth day of September. 

Here the voyage of discovery may properly be The course 
said to begin ; for Columbus, holding his course held. ^ 
due west, left immediately the usual track of navi- 
gation, and stretched into unfrequented and unknown 
seas. The first day, as it was very calm, he made 
but little way ; but on the second he lost sight of 
the Canaries ; and many of the sailors, dejected 
already and dismayed, when they contemplated the 
boldness of the undertaking, began to beat their 
breasts, and to shed tears, as if they were never 
more to behold land. Columbus comforted them 
with assurances of success, and the prospect of 
vast wealth, in those opulent regions whither he 
was conducting them. This early discovery of the 
spirit of his followers taught Columbus, that he 
must prepare to struggle not only with the un- 
avoidable difficulties which might be expected from 
the nature of his undertaking, but with such as were 
likely to arise fi*om the ignorance and timidity of 
the people under his command ; aiid he perceived 
that the art of governing the minds of men would 
be no less requisite for accomplishing the disco- 
veries which he had in view, than naval skill and 
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BOOK undaunted courage* Haf^ly for himsd^ and for 
^^' the country by which he was employed^ he joined 
^^^^ to the ardent temper and inventive genius of a pro- 
jector, virtues of another species, which are rarely 
united with them» He possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of mankind, an insinuating address, a patient 
perseverance in executing any plan, the perfect go- 
vernment of his own passions, and the talent of ac- 
quiring an ascendant over those of other men. All 
these qualities, which formed him for command, 
were accompanied with that superior knowledge of 
his profession, which begets confidence in times of 
Vigilance difficulty and danger. ,To unskilful Spanish sailors^ 
tion of ' accustomed only to coasting voyages in the Medi- 
Coiumbu3. terranean, the maritime science of Columbus^ the 
fruit of thirty years' experience, improved by an ac- 
quaintance with all the inventions of the Portu- 
guese, appeared immense. As soon as they put to 
sea, he regidated every thing by his sole authority ; 
he superintended the execution of every order ; and 
allowing himself only a few hours for sleep, he was 
at all other times upon deck. As his course lay 
through seas which had not formerly been visited» 
the sounding-line, or instruments for observation, 
were continually in his hands. After the example 
of the Portuguese discoverers, he attended to the 
motion of tides and currents, watched the flight of 
birds, the appearance of fishes, of sea-weeds, and 
of every thing that floated on the waves, and en- 
tered every occurrence, with a minute exactness, in 
the journal which he kept. As the length of the 
voyage could not fail of alarming sailors habi- 
tuated only to short excursions, Columbus endeji- 
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voured to conoeal from them the real progress book 
which they made. With this view, though they ^^* 
run eighteen leagues on the second day after they 14^2/ 
left Gomera, he gave out that they had advanced 
(mly fifteen, and he uniformly employed the same 
artifice of reckoning short during the whole voyage. 
By the fourteenth of September the fleet was above 
two hundred leagues to the west of the Canary 
Isles, at a greater distance from land than any Spa- 
niard had been before that time. There they were Apprehen- 
struck with an appearance no less astonishing than ^]^^s^ 
new. They observed that the magnetic needle, in ^i^ crew. 
their copipasses, did not point exactly to the polar 
star, but varied towards the west ; and as they pro- 
ceeded, this variation increased. This appearance^ 
which is now familiar, though it still remains one 
oi the mysteries of nature, into the cause of which 
the sagacity of man hath not been able to penetrate, 
filled the companions of Columbus with terror. 
They were now in a boundless and unknown ocean, 
far from the usual course of navigation ; nature it- 
self seemed to be altered^ and the only guide which 
they had left was about to fail them. Columbus, 
with no less quickness than ingenuity, invented a 
reason for this appearance, which, though it did not 
satisfy himself, seemed so plausible to them, that ic 
dispelled their fears, or silenced their murmurs. 

He still continued to steer due west, nearly in 
the same latitude with the Canary Islands. In this 
couri^e he came within the sphere of the trade wind, 
which blows invariably from east to west, between 
the tropics and a few degrees beyond them. He 
advanced before this steady gale with such uniform 
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B o o *K tapidity, that it was seldom neeessaiy to shift a sail^ 
lT'j When about four hundred leagues to the west of 
.1492. the Canaries, he found the sea so covered with 
weeds, that it resembled a meadow of vast extent, 
and in some places they were so thick as to retard 
the motion of the vessels^ This strange appearance 
occasioned new alarm and disquiet. The sailors 
imagined that they were now arrived at the utmost 
boundary of the navigable ocean ; that these float- 
ing weeds would obstruct their further progress, 
and concealed dangerous rocks, or some large tract 
of land, which had sunk, they knew not how, in 
that place. Columbus endeavoured to persuade 
them, that what had alarmed, ought rather to have 
encouraged them, and was to be considered as a 
sign of approaching land. At the same time, a 
brisk gale arose, and carried them forward. Several 
birds were seen hovering about the ship^, and di^ 
rected their flight towards the west. The despond- 
ing crew resumed some degree of spirit, and began 
to entertain fresh hopes. 
These in- Upon the first of October they were, according 
to the admiral's reckoning, seven hundred and se« 
venty leagues to the west of the Canaries ; but Jest 
his men should be intimidated by the prodigious 
length of the navigation, he gave out that they had 
proceeded only five hundred and eighty-four leagues ; 
and, fortunately for Columbus, neither his own pi- 
lot, nor those of the other ships, had skill sufficient 
to correct this error, and discover the deceit. They 
had now been above three weeks at sea ; they had 
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proceeded far beyond what former navigators had BOOK 
attempted or deemed possible ; all their prognos- t^'j 
lies of discovery, drawn from the flight of birds and 1492. 
other circumstances, had proved fallacious ; the ap- 
pearances of land, with which their own credulity 
or the artifice of their commander had from time 
to time flattered and amused them, had been alto- 
gether illusive, and their prospect of success seemed 
now to be as distant as ever. These reflections oc- 
curred often to men who had no other object or 
occupation than to reason and discourse concerning 
the intention and circumstances of their expedition. 
They made impression at first upon the ignorant 
and timid, and, extending by degrees to such as 
were better informed or more resolute, the contagion 
spread at length from ship to ship. From secret 
whispers or murmurings, they proceeded to open 
cabals and public complaints. They taxed their 
sovereign with inconsiderate credulity, in paying 
such iregard to the vain promises and rash conjec- 
tures of an indigent foreigner, as to hazard the lives 
of so many of her own subjects in prosecuting a 
chimerical scheme. They afiirmed that they had 
fully performed their duty, by venturing so far in 
an unknown and hopeless course, and could incur 
no blame for refusing to follow any longer a de- 
sperate adventurer to certain destruction. They 
contended, that it was necessary to think of re- 
turning to Spain, while their crazy vessels were still 
in a condition to keep the sea, but expressed their 
fears that the attempt would prove vain, as the wind, 
which had hitherto been so favourable to their 
course, must render it inipossible to sail in the 
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BOO K opposite direction. All agreed that Columbus 
^^ ' ^ should be compelled by force to adopt a measure 
1492. on which their common safety depended. Some 
of the more audacious proposed, as the most ex- 
peditious and certain method for getting rid at 
once of his remonstrances, to throw him into 
the sea, being persuaded that, upon their return to 
Spain, the death of an unsuccessful projector would 
excite little concern, and be inquired into with no 
curiosity* . 
The ad- Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situa- 
Coiumbus tion* He had observed, with great uneasiness, the 
'I" ^**^^^*"& fatal operation of ignorance and of fear in produ- 
cing disaffection among his 'crew, and saw that it was 
now ready to burst out into open mutiny. He re- 
tained, however, perfect presence of mind. He af- 
fected to seem ignorant of their machinations. 
Notwithstanding the agitation and solicitude of his 
own mind, he appeared with a cheerful countenance, 
like a man satisfied with the progress he had made, 
and confident of success. Sometimes he employed 
all the arts of insinuation, to soothe his men. 
Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon their am- 
bition or avarice, by magnificent descriptions of the 
fame and wealth which they were about to acquire. 
On other occasions, he assumed a tone of authority, 
and threatened them with vengeance from their so- 
vereign, if, by their dastardly behaviour, they should 
defeat this noble effort to promote the glory of God, 
and to exalt the Spanish name above, that of every 
other nation. Even with seditious sailors, the words 
of a man whom they had been accustomed to re- 
verence, were weighty and j^rsuasive, and not only 
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I'estrained them from those violent excesses which B o o k 
they meditated, but prevailed with them to accom- ''* 
pany their admiral for some time longer. 1492 

As they proceeded, the indications of approach- 
, ing land seemed to be more certain^ and excited 
hope in proportion^ The birds began to appear in 
flocks, making towards the south-west. Columbus, 
in imitation of the Portuguese navigators, who had 
been guided, in several of their discoveries, by the 
motion of birds, altered his course from due west 
towards that quarter whither they pointed their 
flight* But, after holding on for several days in 
this new direction, without any better success than 
formerly, having seen no object, during thirty days, 
but the sea and the sky, the hopes of his compa- 
nions subsided faster than they had risen; their their fears 
fears revived with additional force ; impatience, '®'"^"- 
rage, and despair, appeared in every countenance. 
All sense of subordination was lost : the officers, Dangrer of 
who had hitherto concurred with Columbus in opi- *™^^"^^' 
nion, and supported his authority^ now took part 
with the private men ; they assembled tumultuously 
on the deck, expostulated with their commander, 
mingled threats with their expostulations, and re- 
quired him instantly to tack about and to return to 
Europe* Columbus perceived that it would be of 
no avail to have recourse to any of his former artSi 
which having been tried so often had lost their ef- 
fect ; and that it was impossible to rekindle xmy 
zeal for the success of the expedition among meh 
in whose breasts fear had extinguished every gene- 
rous sentiment. He saw that it was no less vain Distress of 
to think of employing either gentle or, severe jj[\.ea- ^"^^i^w^^^^^* 
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BOOK sares to quell a mutiny so general and so violent* 
vj^'j I^ ^^ necessary, on all these accounts, to soothe 
1492. passions which he could no longer command, and 
. to give way to a torrent too impetuous to be cheeked. 
He promised solemnly to his men that he would 
comply with their request, provided they would ac- 
company him, and obey his command for three 
days longer, and if, during that time, land were not 
discovered^ he would then abandon the enterprise, 
and direct his course towards Spain ^ 
Encott- Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient to 

'•^"^ *P" turn their faces again towards their native country, 
of success, this proposition did not appear to them unreason- 
able. Nor did Columbus hazard much in confin- 
ing himself to a term so short. The presages of 
discovering land were now so numerous and pro- 
mising, that he deemed them infallible. For some 
days the sounding line reached the bottom, and the 
soil which it brought up indicated land to be at no 
great distance. The flocks of birds increased, and 
were composed not only of sea-fowl^ but of such 
* land birds as could not be supposed to fly far from 
the shore. The crew of the Pinta observed a cane 
floating, which seemed to have been newly cut, and 
likewbe a piece of timber artificially carved. The 
sailors aboard the Nigna took up the braffch of a 
tree with red berries, perfectly fresh. The clouds 
around the setting sun assumed a new appearance ; 
the air^vas more mild and warm, and during night 
the wind became unequal and variable. From all 
these symptoms, Columbus was so confident of 

' Oviedo, Hist. ap. Ramus, vol. iii. p. 81 . E. 
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being near land, tfiat on the evening of the eleventh BOOK 
of October, after public prayers for success, he ^^' 
ordered the sails to be furl^, and the ships to He 14^27 
to, keeping strict watch^ lest they should be driven 
ashore in tibe night. Dtiring this interval of sus- 
pense and expectation, no man shut his eyes, all 
kept upon deck, gazing intently towards that quar- 
ter where they expected to discover the land, which 
had been so long the object of their wishes . 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, Land dii. 
standing on the forecastle, observed a light at a di-^^^' 
stance, and privately pointed it out to Pedro Gut- 
tierez, a page of the Queen's wardrobe. Guttierez • 
perceived it, and calling to Salcedo, comptroller of 
the fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it were 
carried from place to place. A little after midnight 
the joyful sound of Itmd! lund! was heard from 
the Pinta, which kept always a-head of the other' 
ships. But, having been so often deceived by fal- 
lacious appearances, every man was now become 
stow of belief, and waited in all the anguish of un- 
certainty and impatience for the return of day. As Friday, 
soon as morning dawned, all doubts and fears were 
dispelled. From every ship an island was seen 
about two leagues to the north, whose flat and ver- 
dant fields, well stored with wood^ and watered with 
many rivulets, presented the aspect of a delightful 
country. The crew of the Pinta instantly began 
the Te Deum^ as a hymn of thanksgiving to God, 
and were joined by those of the other ships, with 
tears of joy and transports of congratulation. This 
office of gratitude to Heaven was followed by an 
act of justice to their commander. They threw • 
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BOOK themselves at the feet of Columbus, with feelings 
^^ ' of self-condemnation mingled with reverence. They 
1492. implored him to pardon their ignorance, incredulity, 
i^nd insolence, which had created him so much un-? 
necessfary disquiet, and had so often obstructed the 
prosecution of his weU-rConc^rted plan; and pass-? 
ing, in the warmth of their admiration, from one 
extreme to another, they now pronounced the man, * 
whom they had so lately reviled and threatened, to 
be a' person inspired by Heaven with sagacity and 
fortitude more than human, in order to accomplish 
a design so far beyond the ideas and conception of 
all former ages. 
First in- As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were 
\dth^hc n^siJ^ped and armed. They rpwed towards the island 
natives, with their colours displayed, with warlike music, 
apd other martial pomp. As they approached the 
coast, they s^w it covered with a multitude of peor 
pie, whom the novelty of the spectacle had drawn 
together, whose attitudes and gestures expressed 
wonder and astonishment at the strange objects 
which preseiited themselves to their view, Column 
bus was the first European who set foot in the New 
World wbich he hs^d discovered. He landed in a 
rich dress, and with a naked sword in his hand. 
IJis men followed, and kneeling down, they all 
kissed the ground which they had sp long desired 
to see; They next erected a crucifi^ and pro-? 
strating themselves before it, feturped thanks to 
God for conducting their voyage to such au happy 
issue. They then took solemn possession of the 
country for the crown of Castile and Leon, with all 
tl^e formalities which the Portuguese were accjus-^ 
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tomed to observe in acts of this kind, in their new book 
discoveries ^ . ^^ ^^ ^ ^ 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were sur- 14^2; 
rounded by many of the natives, who gazed in ^^^^^Ltx)-" 
silent admiration upon actions which they could nishment. 
not comprehend, and of which they did not foresee 
the consequences. The dress of the Spaniards, the 
whiteness of their skins, their beards, their arms, 
appeared strange and surprising. The vast ma- 
chines in which they had traversed the ocean, that 
seemed to move upon the waters, with wings, and 
uttered a dreadful sound resembling thunder, ac- 
companied with lightning and smoke, struck them 
with such terror, that they began to respect their 
new guests as a superior order of beings, and con- 
cluded that they were children of the Sun^ who had 
descended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed at the 
scene now before them. Every herb, and shrub, 
and tree, was different from those which flourished 
in Europe. The soil seemed to be rich, but bore 
few marks of cultivation. The climate, even to the 
Spaniards, felt warm, though extremely delightful. 
The inhabitants appeared in the simple innocence 
of nature, entirely naked. Their black hair, long 
and uncurled, floated upon their shoulders, or was 
bound in tresses around their heads. They had no 
beards, and ^very part of their bodies was perfectly 
smooth. Their complexion was of a dusky copper 
colour, their features singular, rather than disagree- 

^ • Life of Calumbus, c, 22, 23. Herrera, dec; 1 . lib. i. c. 1$. 
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BOOK able^ their aspect gentle and timid. Iliough not 
,^J"v;^ tall, they were well shaped and active. Their faces^ 
1492. and several parts of their body» were fantastically 
painted with glaring . colours. They weie shy at 
first through fear, but soon became familiar with 
the Spaniards, and with transports of joy recdved 
from them hawksbells, glass beads, or other bau- 
bles, in return for which they gave such provisions 
as they had, and some cotton yarn, the only com* 
modity of value that they could produce. Towards 
evening, Columbus returned to his ship, accom- 
panied by many of the islanders in their boats, 
which they called canoeSy and though rudely formed 
out of the trunk of a single tree, they rowed them- 
with surprising dexterity. Thus, in the first inter- 
view between the inhabitants of the old and new 
worlds, every thing was conducted amicably, and 
to their mutual satisfaction. The former, enlight- 
ened and ambitious, formed already vast ideas with 
respect to the advantages which they might derive 
from the regions that began to open to their view. 
The latter, simple and undiscerning, had no fore- 
sight of , the calamities and desolation, which were 
approaching their country. 
Columbus Columbus, who now assumed the title and au- 
theTtle of ^^o^^^y ^f Admiral and Viceroy, called the island 
Admiral which he had discovered San Salvador^ It is 
.roy; ^^^ better known by the name of Gzianahani, which 
the natives gave to it, and is one of that large clus- 
ter of islands called the Lucaya or Bahama isles. 
It is situated above three thousand miles to the 
west of Gomera, from which the squadron took its 
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departure, and only four degrees tx) the south of it ; b o o K 
so little had Columbus deviated from the westerly ^ J^' ^ 
cour^, which he had chosen as the most proper. 1492. 
Columbus employed the next day in visiting the proceeds 
coasts of the island ; and from the universal poverty t^e south i 
of die inhabitants, he perceived that this was not 
the rich country for which he sought. But, con- 
formably to his theory concerning the discovery of 
those re^ons of Asia which stretched towards the 
Sast, he concluded that San Salvador was one of 
the isles which geographers described as situated in 
the great ocean adjacent to India^ Having ob- 
served that most of the people whom he had seen 
wore small plates of gold, by way of ornament, in 
Iheir nostrils, he eagerly inquired where they got 
that precious metal. They pointed towards the 
south, and made him comprehend by signs, that 
gold abounded in countries situated in that quarter. 
Thither he immediately determined to direct his 
course, in full confidence of finding there those 
opulent regions which had been the object of his 
voyage, and would be a recompense for all his toils 
and dangers. He took along with him seven of 
the natives of San Salvador, that, by acquiring the 
Spanish language, they miglit serve as guides and 
interpreters ; and those innocent people considered 
it as a mark of distinction when they were selected 
to accompany him. 

He saw several islands, and touched at three of discovert 
the largest, on which he bestowed the names of^"***' 
St. Mary of the Conception, Fernandina, and Isa- 

* Pet. Mart, epist. 135. 
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BOOK bella. But, as their soil, productions, and inha- 
1 *^j bitants, nearly resembled those of San Salvador, 
14S/2. he made no stay in any of them. He^inquired every 
where for gold, and the signs that were uniformly 
made by way of answer, confirmed hiih in the opi- 
nion that it was brought from the south. He fol- 
lowed that course, and soon discovered a country 
which appeared very extensive, not perfectly level, 
like those which he had already visited, but so di- 
versified with rising grounds, hills, rivers, woods, 
and plains, that he was uncertain whether it might 
prove an island, or part of the continent. The na-. 
tives of San Salvador, whom he had on board, call- 
ed it Cuba ; Columbus gave it the name of Juana. 
He entered the mouth of a large river with . his 
squadron, and all the inhabitants fled to the nioun^. 
tains as he approached the shore. But as. he re- 
solved to careen his ships in that place, he sent 
some Spaniards, together with one of the people 
of San Salvador, to view the interior part of the 
country. They, having advanced above sixty miles 
from the shore, reported, upon their return, that 
the soil was richer and more cultivated than any 
they had hitherto discovered ; that, besides many 
scattered cottages, they had found one village, con* 
taining above a thousand inhabitants ; that the 
people, though naked, seemed to be more intelli- 
gent than those of San Salvador, but had treated 
them with the same respectful attention, kissing 
their feet, and honouring them as sacred beings 
allied to Heaven ; that they had given them to eat 
a certain root, the taste of which resembled roasted 
chesnuts, and likewise a singular species of corri 
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called maizCy which either when roasted whole or b o o K 
ground into meal, was abundantly palatable ; that^ ^^" ^. 
there seemed to be no four-footed animals in the 141)2. 
country, but a species of dogs, which could not 
bark, and a creature resembling a rabbit, but of a' 
much smaller size ; that they had observed some 
ornaments of gold among the people, but of no 
great value '^^ 

These messengers had prevailed with some of the Y^^ con. 
natives to accompany them, who informed Co-^^^thle- 
lumbus, that the gold of which they made their or- ^^^ '^ ^^ ' 
naments was found in Cubanacan. By this word 
they meant the middle or inland part of Cuba ; but 
Columbus, being ignorant of their language, as 
well as unaccustomed to their pronunciation, and 
his thoughts running continually upon his own 
theory concerning the discovery of the East Indies, 
he was led, by the resemblance of sound, to suppose 
that they spoke of the Great Khan, and imagined that 
the opulent kingdom of Cathay^ described by 
Marco Polo, was not very remote. This induced 
him to employ some time in viewing the country. 
He visited almost every harbour, from Porto del 
Principe, on the north coast of Cuba, to the eastern 
extremity of the island : but, though delighted with 
the beauty of the scenes which every where pre- 
sented themselves, and amazed at the luxuriant fer- 
tility of the soil, both which, from their novelty, 
made a more lively impression upon his imagina- 
tion % he did not find gold in such quantity as was 

" Life. of Columbus, c. 24 — 28. Herrera, dec. 1. lib.i. c. I4. 
F Sec NOTE XIV. 
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BOOK sufficient to satisfy either the avarice of his fol- 
^^ lowers,, or the expectations of the court to which 
l^^ he was to return. The people of the country^ as 
much astonished at his eagerness in quest of gold 
as the Europeans were at their ignorance and sim* 
plicity, pointed towards the East, where an island 
which they called Hayti was situated, in which that 
metal was more abundant than among, them. Co- 
lumbus ordered his squadron to bend its course 
thither ; but Martin Alonzo Pinzon, impatient to 
be the first who should take possession of the trea* 
sures which this country was supposed to contain, 
quitted his companions, regardless of all the ad- 
miral's signals to slacken sail until they should 
come up with him. 
discovers Columbus, retarded by contrary winds, did not 
Hispani^ reach Hayti till the sixth of December. He called 
oi^ the port where he first touched St. Nicholas, and 

the island itself Espagnola, in honour of the king- 
dom by which he was employed ; and it is the only 
country, of those he had yet discovered, which has re- 
tained the name that he gave it. As he could neither 
meet with the Pinta, nor have any intercourse with 
the inhabitants, who fled in great consternation to- 
wards the woods, he soon quitted St. Nicholas, and, 
sailing along the northern coast of the island^ he 
entered another harbour, which he called Concep- 
tion. Here he was more fortunate ; his people 
overtook a Woman who was flying from them^ and 
after treating her with great orentleness, dismissed 
her with a present of such toys as they knew were 
most valued in those regions. The description 
which she gave to her countrymen of the humanity 
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and .wonderful qualities of the strangers ; their ad- hook 
miration of the trinkets, which she showed with ex- ^ ^^ ' 
ultation ; and their eagerness to participate of the y^^^^ 
same favours ; removed all their fears, and induced 
many of them to repair to the harbour. The strange 
objects which they beheld, and the baubles which 
G)lumbus bestowed upon them, amply gratified 
their curiosity and their wishes. They nearly re- 
sembled the people of Guanahani and Cuba. They 
wer^ naked like them, ignorant and simple ; and 
seemed to be equally unacquainted with all the arts 
which appear most necessary in polished societies ; 
but they were gentle, credulous, and timid, to a de- 
gree which rendered it easy to acquire the ascen- 
dant over them, especially as their excessive admi- 
ration led them into the same error with the people 
of the other islands, in believing the Spaniards to 
be more than mortals, and descended immediately ^ 
from Heaven. They possessed gold in greater abun- 
dance than their neighbours, which they readily ex- 
changed for bells, beads, or pins ; and in. this un- 
equal traffic both parties were highly pleased, each 
considering themselves as gainers by the transac- 
tion. Here Columbus was visited by a prince or 
cazique of the country. He appeared with all the 
pomp known among a simple people, being carried 
in a sort of palanquin upon the shoulders of four 
m^i, and attended by many of his subjects, who 
served him with great respect. His deportnEient 
was grave and stately, very reserved towards his own 
people, but with Columbus and the Spaniards ex- 
tremely courteous. He gave the admiral some thin 
plates of gold, and a girdle of curious workmanship. 
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BOO K^^^^^^^^S ^^ return presents of small value, but 
w. highly acceptable to hhny. 

^^^7^ Columbus, still intent on discoTering the mines 
which yielded gold, continued to interrogate all the 
natives with )vhom he had any intercourse, concern- 
ing their situation. They concurred in pointing 
out a mountainous country, which they called CibaOy 
at some distance from the sea, and further towards 
the east. Struck with this sound, which appeared 
to him the same with Cipango, the name by which 
Marco Polo, and other travellers to the east, distin- 
guished the island of Japan, he no longer doubted 
with respect to the vicinity of the countries which 
he had discovered to the remote parts of Asia; and, 
in fuU expectation of reaching soon those regions 
which had been the object of his voyage, he di- 
rected his course towards the east. He put into a 
commodious harbour, which he called St. Thomas, 
and found that district to be under the government 
of a powerful cazique, named Guacanahariy who 
as he afterwards learned, was one of the five sove- 
reigns among whom the whole island was divided. 
He immediately sent messengers to Columbus, who 
in his nanie delivered to him the present of a mask 
-curiously fashioned with the ears, nose, and mouth 
of beaten gold, and invited him to the place of his 
residence, near the harbour now called Cape Fran- 
tj^ois, some leagues towards the east. Columbus 
dispatched some of his officers to visit this prince, 
who, as he behaved himself with greater dignity, 

seemed to claim more attention. They returned 

■ ... - ' 

>' Life of Columbus^ c. 32. Herrcra, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 1 5, &c. 
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wkli such favourable accounts both of the country book 
and of the people, as made Columbus impatient for ^*- 
that interview with Guacanahari to which he had 14927 
been invited. 

He sailed for this purpose from St. Thomas, on one of hw 
the twenty-fourth of December, with a fair wind, ^^^^^ ^^^ 
and the sea perfectly calm ; and as, amidst the 
multiplicity of his occupations, be had not shut his 
eyes for two days, he retired at midnight in order 
to take some repose, having committed the helm 
to the pilot, with strict injunctions not to quit it 
for a moment. The pilot, dreading no danger, 
carelessly left the helm to an unexperienced cabin- 
boy, and the ship, carried away by a current, was 
dashed against a rock. The violence of the shock 
awakened Columbus. He ran up to the deck. 
There all was confusion and despair. He alone re- 
tained presence of mind. He ordered some of the 
sailors to take a boat, and carry out an anchor 
astern ; but, instead of obeying, they made off tOr 
wards the Nigna, which was about half a league 
distant. He then commanded the masts to be cut 
down, in order to lighten the ship ; but all his en- 
deavours were too late ; the vessel opened near the 
keel, and filled so fast with water that its loss was 
inevitable. The smoothness of the sea, and the 
timely assistance of boats from the Nigna, enabled 
the crew to save their lives. As soon as the is- 
landers heard of this disaster, they crowded to the 
shore, with their prince Guacanahari at their 
head. Instead of taking advantage of the distress 
in which they beheld the Spaniards, to attempt any 
thing to their detriment, they lamented their mis- 
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BOOK fortune with tears of sincere condolence. Not sa- 
^'" tisfied with this unavailing expression of their sym- 
149^ pathy, they put to sea a number of canoes, and, un- 
der the direction of the Spaniards, assisted in say- 
ing whatever could be got out of the wreck; and, 
by the united labour of so many hands, almost 
every thing ^f value was carried ashore. As fast 
as the goods were landed, Guacanahari in person 
took charge of them. By his orders they were all 
deposited in one place, and armed sentinels were 
posted, who k^t the multitude at a distance, in ' 
order to prevent them not only from embezzling, 
but from inspecting too curiously what belonged to 
their guests*. Next morning this prince visited 
Columbus, who was now on board the Nigna, and 
endeavoured to console him for his loss, by offering 
all that he possessed to repair it*. 
Distress of The Condition of Columbus was such that he 
Columbus; g^^j jjj ^^^^ ^f consolation. He had hitherto pro- 
cured no intelligence of the Hnta, and no longer 
doubted but that his treacherous associate had set 
sail for Europe, in order to have the merit of car- 
rying the first tidings of the extraordinary discove- 
ries which had been made, and to pre-occupy so far 
the ear of their sovereign, as to rob him of thcglory 
and reward to which he was justly entitled. There 
remained but one vessel, and that the smallest and 
most crazy of the squadron, to traverse such a vast 
ocean, and carry so many men back to Europe. 
Each of those circumstances was alarming, and filled 
the mind of Columbus with the utmost solicitude. 

« See NOTE XV. • Herrera, dec. 1 . lib, i. c. 1 8. 
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The desire of overtaking Pinzon^ and of efiacing BOOK 
the unfavourable impressions which his misrepre- ^ 
sentations might make in Spain, made it necessary 1492. 
to return thither without delay. The difficulty of 
taking such a number of persons aboard the Nigna» 
confirmed him in an opinion which the fertility of 
the country, and the gentle temper of the people, 
had already induced him to form. He resolved td resolvers 
leave a part of his crew in the island, that by resid** Ian ©rwi 
ing there, they might learn the language of the na- mwtathtf 
lives, study their disposition, examine the nature of * ^ ^ - 
the country, search for mines, prepare for the com- 
modious settlement of the colony with which he 
purposed to return^ and thus secure and facilitate 
the acquisition of those advantages which he ex-* 
pected from his discoveries. When he mentioned 
this to his men, all approved of the design ; and 
from impatience under the fatigue of a long voyage, 
from the levity natural to sailors, or from the hopes 
of amassing wealth in a coufitry which afforded 
such promising specimens of ita riches, many olFeiw 
ed voluntarily to be among the number of those 
who should remain. 

Nothing was now wanting towards the execution obtains 
of this scheme, but to obtain the consent of Gua- J^nt^"th* 
canahari ; and his unsuspicious simplicity soon pre- natives ; 
sented to the admiral a favourable opportunity of 
proposing it. Columbus having, in the best man^- 
ner he could, by broken words and signs, expressed 
$ome curiosity to know the cause which had moved 
the islanders to fly with such predpitation upon the 
approach of his ships, the cazique informed him that 
the country jva? much infested by the incursions of 

VOL, I. I 
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BOOK certain people, whom he called Carribeans^ who in- 
^^* habited several islands to the south-east. These he 
1492. described as a fierce and warlike race of men, who 
delighted in blood, and devoured the flesh of the 
prisoners who were so unhappy ^s to fall into their 
hands ; and as the Spaniards at their first, appear* 
aiice were supposed to be Carribeans, whom the na- 
tives, however numerous, durst not face in battle, 
they had recourse to their usual method of securing 
their safety, by flying into the thickest and most 
impenetrable woods. Guacanahari, while speaking 
of those dreadful invaders, discovered such symptoms 
of terror, as well as such consciousness of the in- 
ability of his own people to resist them, as led Co- 
lumbus to conclude that he would not be alarmed 
at the proposition of any scheme which afforded 
him the prospect of an additional security against 
their attacks. He instantly offered him the assis- 
tance of the Spaniards to repel his enemies : he en- 
gaged to take him and his people under the protec- 
tion of the powerful monarch whom he served, and 
offered to leave in the island sodi a number of his 
men as should be sufficient, not only to defend the 
inhabitants from future incursions, but to avenge 
their past wrongs. 
builds The credulous pirince closed eagerly with the pro- 

* posal, and thought himself already safe under the 
patronage of beings sprung from Heaven, and su- 
perior in power to mortal m^n. The ground was 
marked out for a small fort, which Columbus called 
Navidad, because he had landed there on Christ- 
mas-day. A deep ditch was drawn around it. The 
camparts were fortified with pallisades, and the gr^at 
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guns, saved out of the admirars ship, were planted book 
upon thera. In ten days the work was finished ; t. ^^ ' j 
that simple race of men labouring with inconsider- 1492. 
ate assiduity in erecting this first monument of their 
own servitude. During this time, Columbus, by his 
caresses atid liberality, laboured to increase the high 
opinion which the natives entertained of the Spa- 
niards. But while be endeavoured to inspire them 
with confidence in their disposition to do good, he 
wished likewise to give them some striking idea of 
their power to punish and destroy such as were the 
objects of their indignation. With this view, in 
presence of a vast assembly, he drew up his men in 
order of battle, and made an ostentatious but inno- 
cent display of the sharpness of the Spanish swords, 
of the force of their spears, and the operation of 
their cross-bows. These rude people, strangers to 
the use of iron, and unacquainted with any hostile 
weapons but arrows of reeds pointed with the bones 
of fishes, wooden swords, and javelins hardened in 
the fire, wondered and trembled. Before this sur-» 
prise or fear had time to abate, he ordered the great 
guns to be fired. The sudden exiplosion struck 
them with such terror that they fell flat to the ground, 
covering their faces with their hands ; and when 
they beheld the: astonishing effect of the bullets 
among the trees, towards which the cannon had 
been pointed, they concluded that it was impossible 
to resist men, who had the command of such de- 
structive instruments, and who came armed with 
thunder and lightning against their enemies. 

After giving such impressions both of the bene- His in- 
ficence and power of the Spaniards, as might have Jo those"* 

f 2 he left in it. 
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BOOK rendered it easy to preserve an ascendant over the 
^^ "• tninds of the natives, Columbus appointed thirty- 
^^^2^ eight of his people to remain in the island. He 
intrusted the command of these to Diego de Arada, 
a gentleman of Cordova, investing him with the 
same powers which be himself had received from 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; and furnished him with 
every thing requisite for the subsistence or defence 
of this infant colony. He strictly enjoined them 
to maintain concord among themselves, to yield an 
unreserved obedience to their commander, to avoid 
giving offence to the natives by any violence or ex- 
action, to cultivate the friendship of Guacanahari, 
but not to put themselves in his power by straggling 
in small parties, or marching too far from the fort. 
He promised to revisit them soon with such a re- 
inforcement of strength as might enable them to 
take full possession of the country, and to reap all 
the fruits of their discoveries. In the mean time 
he engaged to mention their names to the King and 
Queen, and to place their merit and services in th^ 
most advantageous light^. 

Having thus taken every precaution for the se- 
curity of the colony, he left Navidad on the fourth 
H93. of January, one thousand four hundred and ninety- 
three, and steering towards the east, discovered and 
gave names to most of the harbours on the northern 
coast of the island. On the sixth he descried the 
Knta, and soon came up with her, after a separation 
of more than six weeks* Pinzon endeavoured to 



»> Ovictio ap. Ramusfo, iii. p. S2, E. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. I 
c. 30, Lii<» of Columbtis, c. 34. 
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jastify his conduct by pretending that he had been book 
driTcn from his course by stress of weather, and ^ '^ ^ 
prevented from returning by contrary winds. The 149a. 
admiral, though he still suspected his perfidious in* 
tentions, and knew well what he urged in his own 
defence to be frivolous as well as false, was so sen- 
sible that this was not a proper time for venturing 
upon any high strain of authority, and felt such sv 
tisfaction in this junction with his consort, which 
delivered him from many disquieting apprehensions, 
that, lame as Pinzon's apology was, he admitted of 
it without difficulty, and restored him to favour. 
During his absence from the admiral, Pinzon had 
visited several harbours in the island, had acquired 
some gold by trafficking with the natives, but had 
made no discovery of any importance. 

From the condition of his ships, as well as the resolves 
temper of his men, Columbus now found it neces- J^ Europe. 
sary to hsusten his return to Europe. The former 
having suffiired much during a voyage of such an 
unusual length, were extremely leaky. The latter 
expressed the utmost impatience to revisit their na- 
tive country, from which they had been so long ab- 
sent, and where they had things so wonderful and 
unheard-of to relate. Accordingly, on the sixteenth 
of January, he directed his course towards the north- 
east, and soon lost sight of land. He had on board 
some of the natives, whom he had taken from the 
different islands which he discovered ; and besides 
the gold, which was the chief object of research, he 
bad collected specimens of all the productions which 
were likely to become subjects of commerce in the 
^eve^al countries^ as well as many unknown birds. 
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BOOK and other natural curiosities, which might attract 

^^'j the attention of the learned, or excite the wonder of 

149a the people. The voyage was prosperous to the 

fourteenth of Fehruary, and he had advanced near 

five hundred leagues across the Atlantic Ocean^ 

A violent when the wind began to rise, and continued to blow 

storm •«• • "i'Ia "aJ" c * 

arises. ^th increasing rage, which terminated m a lunous 
hurricane. Every thing that the naval skill and ^ex- 
perience of Columbus could devise was employed 
in order to save the ships. But it was impossible 
to withstand the violence of the storm, and, as they 
were still far from any land, destruction seemed in-' 
evitable. The sailors had recourse to prayers to 
Almighty God, to the invocation of saints, to vows 
and charms, to every thing that religion dictates, or 
superstition suggests, to the affrighted mind of 
man. No prospect of deliverance appearing, they 
abandoned themselves to despair^ and expected every 
moment to be swallowed up in the waves. Besides 
the passions which naturally agitate and alarm the 
human mind in such awful situations, when certain 
death, in one of his most terrible forms, is before 
The con- it, Columbus had to endure feelings of distress pe- 
Columbus- ^^^^^ ^^ himself. He dreaded that all knowledge 
of the amazing discoveries which he had made was 
now to perish ; mankind were to be deprived of 
every benefit that might have been derived from the 
happy success of his schemes, and his own name 
would descend to posterity as that of a rash deluded 
adventurer, instead of being transmitted with the 
honour due to the author and conductor of the most 
noble enterprise thj^t had ever been undertaken. 
These reflections extinguished all sense of his own 



J 
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personal danger. Less affected witb the loss of life^ book 
tiian solicitous to preserve the memory of what he ^^' 
had attempted and achieved, he retired to his cabin \4^^ 
and wrote upon parchment a short account of the 
voyage which he had made^ of the course which he 
had taken^ of the situation and riches of the coun- 
tries which he had discovered, and of the colony 
that he had left there. Having wrapped up this in 
an oiled cloth, which he inclosed in a cake of wax, 
he put it into a cask carefully stopped up, and threw 
it into the sea, in hopes that some fortunate acci- 
dent might preserve a deposit of so much impor- 
tance to the world*'. 

At length Providence interposed to sav^ a life Takes 
reserved for other services. The wind abated, the l^f^^^ ^^ 
sea became calm, and on the evening of the fif- Azores ; 
teenth, Columbus and his companions discovered 
land ; and though uncertain what it was, they 
made towards it. They soon knew it to be St. Mary, 
one of the Azores or western isles, subject to the 
crown of Portugal There, after a violent contest 
with the governor, in which Columbus displayed no 
less spirit than prudence, he obtained a supply of 
fresh provisions, and whatever else he needed. One 
circumstance, however, greatly disquieted him. The 
Pinta, of which he had lost sight on the first day 
of the hurricane^ did not appear ; he dreaded for 
some time that she had foundered at sea, and that 
all her crew had perished ; afterwards, his former 
suspicions recurred, and he became apprehensive 
that Pinzon had borne away for Spain, that he 

^ Life of Columbus, c. 37. Herrera^ dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 1, 2. 
See NOTE XVI. 
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BOOK might reach it before him, and, by giving the first 

^ ^ ^' ^ account of his discoveries, might obtain some share 
1493. of hi^ fame. 

Feb. 24. In order to prevent this, he left the Azores as . 

Lisbon; soon as the weather would permit. At no great 
distance from the coast of Spain, when near the 
end of his voyage, and seemingly beyond the reach 
of any disaster, another storm arose, little inferior 
to the former in violence ; and after driving before, 
it during two days and two nights, he was forced 

j^iarch 4. to take shelter in the river Tagus. Upon applica- 
tion to the King of Portugal, he was allowed to coipe 
up to Lisbon ; and, notwithstanding the envy which 
it was natural for the Portuguese to feel, when they 
beheld another nation entering upon that province 
of discovery which they had hitherto deemed pecu-^ 
Harly their own, and in its first essay not only 
rivalling but eclipsing their fame, Columbus was 
received with all the marks of distinction due to a 
man who had performed things so extraordinary 
and unexpected. The King admitted him into his 
presence, treated him with the highest respect, and 
listened to the account which he gave of his voyage 
with admiration mingled with regret. While Co- 
lumbus, on his part, enjoyed the satisfaction of 
describing the importance of his discoveries, and of 
being now able to prove the solidity of his schemes 
to those very persons, who, with an ignorance dis^ 
graceful to themselves, and fatal to their country, 
had lately rejected them as the projects of a vi-% 
isionary or designing adventurer*^, 

^ Jjife of Columbus, c. 40, 4 1 . Herrera, dec. 1 . lil^. ii. c 9^ 
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Columbus was so impatient to return to Spain, book 
that he remained only five days in Lisbon. On the "' 
fifteenth of March he arrived in the port of Palos, 149^ 
seven months and eleven days from the time when returns to 
he set out thence upon his voyage. As soon as the 
sliip was discovered approaching the port, all the 
inhabitants of Palps ran eagerly to the shore, in 
order to welcome their relations and fellow-citizens^ 
and to hear tidings of their voyage. When the 
prosperous issue of it was known, when they be- 
held the strange people, the unknown animals, and 
lingular productions, brought from the countries 
which had been discovered, the effusion of joy was 
general and unbounded. The bells were rung, the 
cannon fired ; Columbus was received at landing 
with royal honours, and all the people in solemn 
procession, accompanied him and his crew to the 
church, where they returned thanks to Heaven, 
which had so wonderfully conducted and crowned 
with success a voyage of greaiter length and of more 
importance than had been attempted in any former 
age. On the evening of the same day, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Pinta^ which the violence 
of the tempest had driven far to the north, enter 
the harbour. 

The first care of Columbus was to inform theH»« ^ecep- 
King and Queen, who were then at Barcelona, of 
his arrival and success. Ferdinand and Issibella, 
no less astonished than delighted with this unex- 
pected event, desired Columbus, in terms the most 
respectful and flattering, to repair immediately to 
court, that from his own mouth they might receive 
9 full detail of bis extraordinary services and disco- 
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BOOK veries. During his journey to Barcelona, the people 
1. ^^' J crowded from the adjacent country, following him 
1493. every where with admiration and applause. His 
entrance into the city was conriucted, by order of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, with pomp suitable to the 
great event, which added such distinguishing lustre 
to their reign. The people whom he brought along 
with him from the countries which he bad disco- 
vered, marched first, and by their singular com- 
plexion, the wild peculiarity of their features, and 
uncouth finery, appeared like men of another 
species. Next to them were carried the ornaments 
of gold^ fashioned by the rude art of the natives, 
the grains of gold found in the mountains, and 
dust of the same metal gathered in the rivers. After 
these appeared the various commodities of the new 
discovered countries, together with their curious 
productions. Columbus himself closed the pro- 
cession, and attracted the eyes of all the spectators, 
who gazed with admiration on the extraordinary 
man, whose superior sagacity and fortitude had con- 
ducted their countrymen, by a route concealed from 
past ages, to the knowledge of a new world. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella received him clad in their royai: 
robes, and seated upon a throne, under a magnifi- 
V cent canopy. When he approached, they stood up, 
and raising him as he kneeled to kiss their hands, 
commanded him to take his seat upon a chair pre- 
pared for him, and to give a circumstantial account 
of his voyage. He delivered it with a gravity and 
composure no less suitable to the disposition of the 
Spanish nation, than* to the dignity of the audience 
in which he spoke, and with that modest simplicity 
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which characterizes men of superior minds, who, book 
satisfied with having performed great actions, ^'' 
court not vain applause by an ostentatious display i^^!'^ 
of their exploits. When he had finished his nar- 
ration, the King and Queen, kneeling down, offered 
up solemn thanks to Almighty God for the disco* 
very of those new regions, from which they ex- 
pected so many advantages to flow in upon the 
kingdoms subject to their government*. Every 
mark of honour that gratitude or admiratioti could 
suggest was conferred upon Columbus. Letters 
patent were issued, confirming to him and to his 
heirs all the privileges contained in the capitulation 
concluded at Santa F^ ; his family was ennobled ^ 
the King and Queen, and after their example the 
courtiers, treated him on every occasion with all the 
ceremonious respect paid to persons of the highest 
rank. But what pleased him most, as it gratified 
his active mind, bent continually upon great objects, 
was an order to equip, without delay, an armament 
of such force as might enable Him not only to take 
possession of the countries which he had already 
discovered, but to go in search of those more opu* 
lent regions which he still confidently expected to 

find^. 

While preparations were making for this expedi- Astonish- 
tion, the fame of Columbus's successful voyage^ankind 
spread over Europe, and excited eeneral attention. ^"^ ^is di»- 
The multitude, struck with amazement when they 
heard that a new world had been founds could 
hardly believe an event so much above their con- 

« Sec NOTE XVII. 

' Life of Cohimbus, c.42^ 43. Herrera^ dec. I. lib. ii. c. 3. 
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BOOK ception. Men of science, capable of comprehend* 
xj^^ , ing the nature, and of discerning the effects of this 
1493. gr^2i^ discovery, received the account of it with ad- 
miration and joy. They spoke of his voyage with 
rapture, and congratulated one another upon their 
felicity in having lived in the period when, by thk 
extraordinary event, the boundaries of human know- 
ledge were so much extended, and such a new field 
of inquiry and observation opened, as would lead 
mankind to a perfect acquaintance with the struc- 
ture and productions of the habitable globe ^. Va- 
rious opinions and conjectures were formed con- 
cerning the new-found countries, and what division 
of the earth they belonged to. Columbus adhered 
tenaciously to his original opinion, that they should 
be reckoned a part of those vast regions in Asia, 
comprehended under the general name of India. 
This sentiment was confirmed by the observations 
which he made concerning the productions of the 
countries he had discovered. Gold was known to 
abound in India, and he had met with such pro- 
mising samples of it in the islands which he visited, 
as led him to believe that rich mines of it might be 
found. Cotton, another production of the East- 
Indies, was common there. The pimento of the 
islands he imagined to be a species of the East-In- 
dian pepper. He mistook a root, somewhat re- 
sembling rhubarb, for that valuable drug, which 
was then supposed to be a plant peculiar to the 
East-Indies*'. The birds brought home by him 

i P. Mart, epist. 133, 134, 135. .^ee NOTE XVIII. 
*■ Hcrrefa, dec. 1 . lib. 1 . c. 20. Gomera Hist. c. 17* 
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were adorned with the same rich plumage which A o o K 
distinguishes those of India. The alligator of the ,^ J^' ^ 
one country appeared to be the same with the cro- 1493. 
codile of the other. After weighing all these cir- 
cumstances, not only the Spaniards, but the other 
nations of Europe, seem to have adopted the opi- 
nion of Columbus. The countries which he had 
discovered were considered as a part of India. In 
consequence of this notion, the name of Indies is 
given to them by Ferdinand and Isabella, in a rati- 
fication of their former agreement, which was 
granted to Columbus upon his return*. Even after 
the error which gave rise to this opinion was de- 
tected, and the true position of the New World was 
ascertained, the name has remained, and the appel- distin. 
lation of TVest- Indies is given by all the people ol^^^^^J 
Europe to the country, and that of Indians to its ^f the 
inhabitants. diea. 

The name by which Columbus distinguished the PrepAra- 
countries which he had discovered was so mvitmg, a second 
the specimens of their riches and fertility which he ^*^y**^* 
produced were so considerable, and the reports of 
his companions, delivered frequently with the ex-^ 
aggeration natural to travellers, so favourable, as 
to excite a wonderful spirit of enterprise among the.. 
Spaniards. Though little accustomed to naval ex- 
peditions, they were impatient to set out upon their 
voyage. Volunteers of every rank solicited to be 
employed. Allured by the inviting prospects which 
opened to their ambition and avarice, neither th«^ 
length nor danger of the navigation intimidated 

^ Lif<? of Columbus, c. 44. 
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BOOK them* Cautious as Ferdinand was, and averse to 
^ ^^ ' i every thing new or adventurous, he seems to have 
1493. catched the same spirit with his subjects. Under 
its influence, preparations for a second expedition 
were carried on with rapidity unusual in Spain, and 
to an extent that would be deemed not inconsider- 
able in the present age. The fleet consisted of 
seventeen ships, some of which were of good bur- 
den. It had on board fifteen hundred persons, 
among whom were many of noble families, who 
had served in honourable stations. The greater 
part of these being destined to remain in the coun- 
try, were furnished with every thing requisite for 
conquest or settlement; with all kinds of European 
domestic animals, with such seeds and plants as 
were most likely to thrive in the climate of the 
West-Indies, with utensils and instruments of every 
sort, and with such artificers as might be most use- 
ful in an infant colony^* 
The i-ight But, formidable and well-provided as this fleet 
the^New*'' ^^^* Ferdinand and Isabella did not rest their title 
World to the possession of the newly-discovered countries 
by'the"^ upon its Operations alone. The example of the 
Pope. Portuguese, as well as the superstition of the agej 
made it necessary to obtain from. the Roman pon- 
tiff* a grant of those territories which they wished to 
occupy. The Pope^ as the vicar and representative 
of Jesus Christ, was supposed to have a right of 
dominion over all the kingdoms of the earth. Alex- 
ander VI., a pontiff infamous for every crime which 
•disgraces humanity, filled the Papal throne at that 

^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii, c. 5, Life of Columbus^ c. 45". 
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time. As he was born Ferdinand's subject/ and book 
very solicitous to secure the protection of Spain, in ,. ^^ ^ 
order to facilitate the execution of his ambitious 1493. 
schemes in favour of his own family, he was ex* 
tremely willing to gratify the Spanish moqarchs^ 
By an act of liberality which cost him nothing, and 
that served to establish the jurisdiction and preten- 
sions of the Papal See, he granted in full right to 
Ferdinand and Isabella all the countries inhabited 
by Infidels, which they had discovered, or should 
discover ; and, in virtue of that power which he 
derived from Jesus Christ, he conferred on the 
crown of Castile vast regions, to the possession of 
which he himself was so far from having any title, 
that h^ was unacquainted with their situation, and 
ignorant even of their existence. As it was neces- 
sary to prevent this grant from interfering with that 
formerly made to the crown of Portugal, he ap- 
pointed that a line, supposed to be drawn from pole 
to pole, a hundred leagues to the westward of the 
Azores, should serve as a limit between them ; and, 
in the plenitude of his power, bestowed all to the 
cast of this imaginary line upon the Portuguese, and 
all to the west of it upon the Spaniards ^ Zeal 
for propagating the Christian faith was the consi- 
deration eniployed by Ferdinand in soliciting this 
bull, and is mentioned by Alexander as his chief 
motive for issuin&c it. In order to manifest some 
Concern for this laudable object, several friars, under 
the direction of Father Boyl, a Catalonian monk of 



' Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 4. Torquemeda Mon. Ind. lib. xviii, 
C.3. 
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BOOK great reputation, as apostolical vicar, were appcJinted 
^^ '^ to accompany Columbus, and to devote themselves 
1493, ^^ ^^€ instruction of the natives. The Indians, 
whom Columbus had brought along with him, 
having received some tincture of Christian know- 
ledge, were baptized with much solemnity, the King 
himself, the Prince his son, and the chief persons 
of his court, standing as their godfatliers. Those 
first fruits of the New World have not been fol- 
lowed by such an increase as pious men wished, and 

had reason to expect. 
Second Ferdinand and Isabella having thus acquired a title, 

Cdumbus. wliich was then deemed completely valid, to extend 
their discoveries and to establish their dominion 
over such a considerable portion of the globe, no- 
thing now retarded the departure of the fleet. Co- 
lumbus was extremely impatient to revisit the co- 
lony which he had left, and to pursue that career 
of glory upon which he had entered. He set sail 
from the bay of Cadiz on the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, and touching again at the island of Go* 
mera, he steered further towards the south than ii> 
his former voyage. By holding this course, he en- 
joyed more steadily the benefit of the regular winds, 
which reign within the tropics, and was carried to- 
wards a larger cluster of islands, situated consider- 
ably to the east of those which he had already dis- 

Nov 2. covered. On the twenty-sixth day after his de- 
parture from Gomera he maae land*". It was one 
of the Caribbee or Leeward Islands, to which he 
gave the naiije of Deseada, on account of the iia- 
< 

" Oviedo ap. Ramus, iii., 85». 
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patience of his crew to discover some part of the book 
New World. After this he visited successively "" 
Dominica, Marigalante, Guadaloupe^ Antigua, San 
Juan de Puerto Rico, and several other islands, 
scattered in his way as he advanced towards the 
north*west. All these he found to be inhabited by 
that fierce race of people whom Guacanahari had 
painted in such frightful colours. His descriptions 
appeared not to have been exaggerated. The Spa- 
niards never attempted to land without meeting 
with such a reception as discovered the martial and 
daring spirit of the natives ; and in their habitations 
were found relics of those horrid feasts which they 
had made upon the bodies of their enemies taken 
in war. 

But as Columbus was eager to know the state of arrives at 
the colony which he had planted, and to supply it ^^^ 
with the necessaries of which he supposed it to be Nov. 22. 
in want, he made no stay in any of those islands, 
and proceeded directly to Hispaniola"* When he 
arrived off Navidad, the station in which he had 
left the thirty-eight men under the command of 
Arada, he was astonished that none of them ap-* 
peared, and expected every moment to see them 
running with transports of joy to welcome their 
countrymen. Full of solicitude about their safety, 
and foreboding in his mind what had befallen them, 
he rowed instantly to land. All the natives from 
whom he might have received information had fled. 
But the fort which he had built was entirely demo- 

■ P. Martyr, dec. p. 15. 18. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 7. Life 
of Columbus, c. 46, &c* 
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BOO Klished^ and the tattered garments, the broken arms 
^^* and utensils scattered about it, left no room to doubt 
^4^^ eonceming the unhappy fate of the garrison **• 
While the Spaniards were shedding tears over those 
sad memorials of their fellow-citizens, a brother of 
-The fate of the cazique Guacanahari arrived. From him Co- 
whom^he l«nil>^s received a particular detail of what had hap- 
icft there, pened after his departure from the island. The fa- 
miliar intercourse of the Indians with the Spaniards 
tended gradually to diminish the superstitious ve- 
neration with which their first appearance had in- 
spired that simple people. By their own indiscrer 
tion and ill conduct, the Spaniards speedily effaced 
those favourable impressions, and soon convinced 
the natives, that they had all the wants, and weak- 
nesses, and passions of men. As soon as the power- 
ful restraint which the presence and authority of 
Columbus imposed was withdrawn, the garrison 
threw off all regard for the officer whom he had in- 
vested with command. Regardless of the prudent 
instructions which he had given them, every man 
became independent, and gratified his desires with- 
out control. The gojd, the women, the provisions 
of the natives, were all the prey of those licentious 
oppressors. They roamed in small parties over 
the island, extending their rapacity and insolence 
to every corner of it. Gentle and timid as the 
people were, those unprovoked injuries at length 
exhausted their patience, and roused their courage. 
The cazique of Cibao, whose country the Spaniards 
chiefly infested on account of the gold which it 

® Hist, de Cura de los Palacios. MS. 
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contained, surprised and cut off several of them, BOOK 
while they straggled in as perfect security as if thdr ^ ^ ^' 
conduct had been altogether inoffensive. He then i^s^ 
assembled his subjects, and, surrounding the fort, 
set it on fire. Some of the Spaniards were killed 
in defending it ; the rest perished in attempting to 
make their escape by crossing an arm of the sea. 
Guacanahari, whom all their exactions had not 
alienated from the Spaniards, took arms in their be- 
half, and, in endeavouring to protect them, had re- 
ceived a wound, by which he was still confined P. 

Though tbis account was far from removing the Hi» pru^ 
suspicions which the Spaniards entertained with re- ^uct.^**"' 
spect to the fidelity of Guacanahari, Columbus per- 
ceived so clearly that this was not a proper juncture 
for inquiring into his conduct with scrupulous ac- 
curacy, that he rejected the advice of several of his 
officers, who urged him to seize the person of that 
Prince, and to revenge the death of their country- 
pen by attacking his subjects. He represented to 
them the necessity of securing the friendship of 
some potentate of the country, in order to facilitate 
the settlement which they intended^ and the danger 
of driving the natives to unite in some desperate 
attempt against them, by such an ill-timed and un- 
availing exercise of rigour. Instead of wasting his 
time in punishing past wrongs, he took precautions 
for preventing any future injury. With this view, 
he made choice of a situation more healthy and 
commodious than that of Navidad. He traced out 



P P. Martyr, dec. p. 22^ &:c. Herrcra^ dec. 1 . lib. ii. c. 7. 9% 
Life of Columbus, c. 49, 50. 
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BOOK the plan of a town in a large plain near a spadous 
^** bay, and obliging every person to put his hand to 
1493. * work on which their common safety depended, 
the houses and ramparts were soon so far advanced, 
by their united labour, as to afford them shelter 
and security. This rising city, the first that the 
Europeans founded in the New World, he named 
Isabella, in honour of his patroness the Queen of 
Castile^. 

Discontent ~ In Carrying on this necessary work, Columbus 

Utwenf' ^^^ ^^^ ^'^^y *^ sustain all the hardships, and to en- 
counter all the difficulties, to which infant colonies 
are exposed when they settle in an uncultivated 
country, but he had to contend with what was more 
insuperable, the laziness, the impatience, and mu- 
tinous disposition of his followers. By the ener- 
vating influence of a hot climate, the natural inac- 
tivity of the Spaniards seemed to increase. Many 
of them were gentlemen, unaccustomed to the 
fatigue of bodily labour, and all had engaged in the 
enterprise with the sanguine hopes excited by the 
splendid and exaggerated description of their coun- 
trymen who returned from the first voyage, or by 
ihe mistaken opinion of Columbus, that the coun- 
try which be had discovered was either the Cipango 
of Marco Polo, or the Ophir'^, from which Solomon 
imported those precious commodities which sud- 
denly difiused such extraordinary riches through 
his kingdom. But when, instead of that golden 
Jiarvest which they had expected to reap without 

n Life of Columbus, c. 51. Herrera, dec. L lib. ii. c. 10. 
' P. Martyr^ dec. p. 29. 
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toil or pains, the Spaniards saw that their prospect book 
of wealth was remote as well as uncertain, and that *^' 
it could not be attained but by the slow and perse- ^93!""^ 
vering efforts of industry, the disappointment of 
those chimerical hopes occasioned such dejection 
of mind as bordered on despair, and led to general 
discontent. In vain did Columbus endeavour to 
revive their spirits by pointing out the fertility of the 
soil, and exhibiting the specimens of gold daily 
brought in from different parts of the island. They 
had not patience to wait for the gradual returns 
which the former might yield, and the latter they 
despised as scanty and inconsiderable. The spirit 
of disaffection spread, and a conspiracy was formed, 
which might h^ve been fatal to Columbus and the 
colony. Happily he discovered it ; and, seizing the 
ringleaders, punished some of them, sent others 
prisoners into Spain^ whither he dispatched twelve 
of the ships which had served as transports, with 
an earnest request for a re-enforcement of men and 
a large supply of provisions ^ 

Meanwhile, in order to banish that idleness 1494. 
which, by allowing his people leisure to brood over ,^toThe** 
their disappointment, nourished the spirit of dis- state of 
content, Columbus planned several expeditions into try.^^"**' 
the interior part of the country. He sent a detach- 
ment, under the command of Alonzo de Ojeda, a 
vigilant and enterprising officer, to visit the district 
of Cibao, which was said to yield the greatest quan- 
tity of gold, and followed him in person with th6 
main body of his troops. In this expedition he dis- March 12. 

■ 

" « Herrera^ dec. 1. lib.ii. c, 10^ 1 1. 
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B o p K played all the pomp of military magnificence^ that 
y^'j he could exhibit, in order to strike the imagination 
1494. of the natives. He marched with colours flying, 
with martial music, and with i^ sipal] body of cavalry 
(hat paraded sometimes in the front and sometimes 
in the rear. As those were the first horses which 
appeared in the New World, they were objects of 
terror no less than of admiration to the Indians, 
who, having no tame animals themselves, were unr 
acquainted with that vast aiccession of power which 
man hath acquired by subjecting them to his domi-f 
nion. They supposed them to be rational creatures. 
They imagined that the horse and the rider formed 
one animal, with whose speed they were astonished, 
and whose impetuosity and strength they cpnsi? 
(iered as irresistible. But while Columbus endea? 
voured to inspire the natives with a dread of his 
power, he did not neglect the arts of gaining their 
love and confidence. He adhered scrupulously to 
the principles of integrity and justice in jiU his 
^ansactions with them, and treated them, on every 
occasion, not only with humanity, but with indul- 
gence. The district of Cibao answered the descrip? 
tion given of it by the natives. It was mountainous 
and uncultivated, but in every river and brook gold 
was gathered either in dust or in grains, some of 
which were of considerable size. The Indians had 
never opened any mines in search of gold. To 
penetrate into the bowels of the earth, and to refine 
the rude ore, wpre operations top complicattjd and 
laborious fpr their talents and industry, and they 
had no such high value for gold as to put their in- 
genuity ^nd invention upon the stretph in order tq 
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obtain it^ The small quantity of that precious bo o k 
metal which they possessed, was either picked up in '^ 
the beds of the rivers, or washed from the moun- 1494"^ 
tains by the heavy rains that fall within the tropics. 
But, from those indications, the Spaniards could 
no longer doubt that the country contained .rich 
treasures in its bowels, of which they hoped soon 
to be masters^. In order to secure the command 
of this valuable province, Columbus erected a small 
fort, to which he gave the name of St. Thomas, by 
way of ridicule upon some of his incredulous fol- 
lowers, who would not believe that the country 
produced gold, until they saw it with their own eyes, 
and touched it with their hands ^• 

The account of those promising appearances of Thed'> 
wealth in the country of Cibao came very season- ^illffec-'^ 
ably to comfort the despondipg colony, which was *io'» ^^ }^^ 
affected with distresses of various kinds. The stock create/ 
of provisions which had been brought from Europe 
was mostly consumed ; what remained was so ipuch 
corriipted by the heat and nioisture of the climate, 
as to b^ almost unfit for use ; the natives culti- 
vated so small a portion of groundt and with so 
little skill, that it hardly yielded what was sufficient 
for their own subsistence ; the Spaniards at Isabella 
had hitherto neither time nor leisure to clear the 
soil, so as to reap any considerable fruits of their 
own industry. On all these accounts, they became 
afraid of perishing with hunger, and were reduced 
already to a scanty allowance* At the same time, 

* Oviedo, lib. ii. p. 90. A. 

^P. Martyr, dec. p. 32. 

^ Hefrtxti, dec. 1 • Kb, ii. c. 12. Life of Columbus, e. 52. 
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BOO Kthe diseases predominant in the torrid zone, and 
which rage chiefly in those uncultivated countries 




where the hand of industry has not opened the 
woods, drained the marshes, and confined the rivers 
within a certain channel, began to spread among 
them. Alarmed at the violence and unusual sym- 
ptoms of those maladies, they exclaimed against Co- 
lumbus and his companions in the former voyage, 
who, by their splendid but deceitful descriptions of 
Hispaniola, had allured them to quit Spain for a 
barbarous uncultivated land, where they must either 
be cut off by famine, or die of unknown distempers. 
' Several of the officers and persons of note, instead 
of checking, joined in those seditious complaints. 
Father Boyl, the apostolical vicar, was one of the 
most turbulent and outrageous. It required all 
the authority and address of Columbus to re-esta- 
blish subordination and tranquillity in the colony. 
Threats and promises were alternately employed 
. for this purpose ; but nothing contributed more to 
soothe the malecontents, than the prospect of find- 
ing in the mines of Cibao, such a rich store of 
treasure as would be a recompense for all their suf-^ 
ferings, and efface the meiijory of former disappoiint- 
nients, 

^tf"°^^^* When, by his unwearied endeavours, concord 
new disco- and order were so far restored that he could yen- 
venes. ^^^^ ^^ \edi\e the island, Columbus resolved to pur- 
sue his discoveries, that ha might be able to ascer- 
tain whether those new countries with which he 
had opened a communication were connected with 
any region of the earth already known, or whether 
they were to be considered as a separate portion pf 
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the globe hitherto unvisited. He appointed his b O o K 
brother Don Diego, with the assistance of a coun- ^^ ^'* 
cil of officers, to govern the island in his absence ; i!Ja| 
and gave the command of a body of soldiers to 
Don Pedro Margarita, with which he was to visit 
the different parts of the island, and endeavour to 
establish the authority of the Spaniards among the 
inhabitants. Having left them very, particular in- 
structions with respect to their conduct^ he weighed 
anchor on the 24th of April with one ship and two 
small barks under his command. During a tedious 
voyage of full five months, he had a trial of almost 
all the numerous hardships to which persons of his 
profession are exposed, without making any disco- 
very of importance, except the island of Jamaica. 
As he ranged along the southern ^ coast of Cuba^, 
he was entangled in a labyrinth. formed by an in- 
credible number of small islands, to which he gave 
the name of the Queen's Garden; In this unknown 
course, among rocks and shelves, he was retarded 
by contrary winds, assaulted with furious storms, 
iand alarmed with the terrible thunder and light- 
ning which is often almost incessant between the 
tropics. At length his provisions fell short ; his 
crew, exhausted with fatigue as well as hunger, 
inurmured and threatened, and were ready to pro- 
ceed to the most desperate extremities against him. 
Beset with danger in such various forms, he was 
obliged to keep continual watch, to observe every 
occurrence with his own eyes, to issue every order, - 
and to superintend the execution of it. On no qc^ 

» See NOTE XIX. 
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BOOK casion was the extent of his skill and experience a$ 
4 "* s a navigator so much tried. To these the squadron 
1494. owed its safety. But thb unremitted fatigue of 
body, and intense application of mind, overpower** 
ing his constitution, though naturally vigorous and 
robust, brought on a feverish disorderi which ter«- 
minated in a lethargy, that deprived him of sense 
and m($mory, and had almost proved fatal to his 

lifey. 

Sept. 27. But, on his return to Hispaniola, the sudden 

turn/ finds emotiou of joy which he felt upon meeting with 

Ws brother jjis brother ^Ebirtholomcw at Isabella, occasioned 

mew at such a flow of spirits as contributed greatly to his 

Isabella, recovery. It was now thirteen years since the two 

brothers, whom similarity of talents united in close 

friendship, had separated from each other, and da«' 

ring that long period there had been no intercourse 

between them. 'Bartholomew, after finishing hi« 

negotiation in the court of England, had set out 

for Spain by the way of France. At Paris he re^ 

ceived an account of the extraordinary discoveries 

which his brother had made in his first voyage, sind 

that he was then preparing to embarl^ on a second 

expedition . Though this naturally induced him to 

pursue his journey with the utmost dispatch, the 

admiral had sailed for Hispaniola before he re^ed 

Spain. Ferdinand and Isabella received him with 

the respect due to the nearest kinsman of a person 

whose merit and serrices rendered him so conspi? 

I cuous ; and as they knew whi^t CQUspIation his pre? 

y Life of Columbus, c. 54^ &c. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 13jf 
14. P. Martyr, dec. I. p. 34^ 4!fC. 
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^nte would afford to his brother, they persuaded book 
him to take the command of three ships, which y^*^ 
they had appointed to carry provisions to the colony U94. 
at Isabella'^ 

He could not have arrived at any juncture when The in- 
Columbus stood more in need of a friend capable ^rms ^^ ^ 
of assisting him with his counsels, or of dividing ^m the 
with him the cares and burden of government. For 
although the provisions now brought from Europe 
afforded a temporary relief to the Spaniards from the 
calnmities of famine, the supply was not in such 
quantity as to support them long, and the island did 
not hitherto yield what was sufficient for their suste- 
nance. They were threittened with another danger, 
sUll more formidable than the return of scarcity, and 
which demanded more immediate attention. No 
sooner did Cojumbus leave the island on his voyage 
of discovery, than the soldiers under Margarita, as if 
they had been set free from discipline and subordina* 
tion^ scorned all restraint. Instead of conforming to 
the prudent instructions of Columbus, they dis* 
persed in straggling parties over the island, lived at 
discretion upon the natives, wasted their provisions, 
seized their women, and treated that inoffensive race 
wth all the insolence of military oppression*. 

As long as the Indians had any prospect that 
their sufferings might come to a period by the volun« 
tary departure of the invaders, they submitted in si* 
lence, and dissembled their sorrow ; but they now 
perceived that the yoke would be as permanent as 
it was intolerable. The Spaniards had built a town, 

* Herrera, dec. 1. Kb. iL c. 15. • P, Martyr, dec. p. 47. 
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BOOK and surrounded it vnih ramparts. They had 
''• erected forts in different places. They had inclosed 

^^9^ and sown several fields. It was apparent that they 
came not to visit the country, but to settle in it. 
Though the number of those strangers was inconsi- 
derable, the state of cultivation among this rude 
people was so imperfect, and in such exact propor- 
tion to their own consumption, that it was with 
difficulty they could afford subsistence to their new 
guests. Their own mode of life was so indolent 
and inactive, the warmth of the climate so enerva- 
ting, tlxe constitution of their bodies naturally so 
feeble, and so unaccustomed to the laborious exer- 
tions of industry, that they were satisfied with a 
proportion of food amazingly small. A handful of 
maize, or a little oT the insipid bread made of the 
cassada-root, was sufiicient to support men whose 
strength and spirits were not exhausted by any vi- 
gorous efforts either of body or mind. The Spa- 
niards, though the mostabstemious of all the Euro- 
pean nations, appeared to them excessively vora- 
cious. One Spaniard consumed as much as several 
Indians. This keenness of appetite surprised them 
so much, and seemed to be so insatiable, that they 
supposed the Spaniards had left their own country 
because it did not produce as much as was requi- 
site to gratify their immoderate desire of food, and 
had come among them in quest of nourishment^. 
Self-preservation prompted them to wish for the de- 
parture of guests who wasted so fast their slender 
stock of provisions. The injuries which they suf- 

^ Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. ii. c. 17. 
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fered added to tKeir impatience for this event* book 
They had long expected that the Spaij^iards would ^^ ."* 
retire of their own accord. They now perceived 14^4^ 
that, in order to avert the destruction with which 
they were threatened, either by the slow consump-^ 
tion of famine, or by the violence of their oppres- 
sors, it was necessary to assume courage, to attack 
those formidable invaders with united force, and 
drive them from the settlements of which they liad 
violently taken possession. 

Such were the sentiments which universally pre- War wUh 
vailed among the Indians, when Columbus returned "' 
to Isabella. Inflamed by the unprovoked outrages 
of the Spaniards, with a degree of rage of which 
their gentle natures, formed to suffer and submit, 
seemed hardly susceptible, they waited only for a 
signal from their leaders, to fall upon the colony. 
Some of the caziques had already surprised and. cut 
off several stragglers. The dread of this impending 
danger united the Spaniards, and re-established the 
authority of Columbus, as they saw no prospect of 
safety but in committing themselves to his prudent 
guidance. It was now necessary to have recourse 
to arm«, the employing of which against the In- 
dians Columbus had hitherto avoided with the 
greatest solicitude. Unequal as the conflict may 
seem, between the naked inhabitants of the New 
World armed with clubs, sticks hardened in the 
lire, wooden swords, and arrows pointed with bones 
or flints, and troops accustomed to the discipline, 
and provided with the instruments of destruction 
known in the European art of war, the situation of 
the Spaniards was far from being exempt from dan- 
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BOOK ger. The vast superiority of the natives in number^ 
^ ^^' compensated many defects. An handful of men 
\^^ was about to encounter a whole nation. One ad- 
verse event, or even any unforeseen delay in deter- 
mining the fate of the war, might prove fatal to the 
Spaniards. Conscious that success depended on 
the vigour and rapidity of his operations, Colum- 
bus instantly assembled his forces. They were re- 
duced to a very small number. Diseases, engen- 
dered by the warmth and humidity of the country, 
or occasioned by their own licentiousness, had ra- 
ged among them with much violence ; experience 
had not yet taught them the art either of curing 
these, or the precautions requisite for guarding 
against them ; two-thirds of the original adven- 
turers were dead, and many of those who survived 
1495. were incapable of service^. The body which took- 
* the field consisted only of two hundred foot, twenty 
; horse, and twenty large dogs ; and how strange 
soever it rtiay seem to mention the Iftst as compo- 
sing part of a military force, they were not perhaps 
the least formidable and destructive of the whole, 
when employed against naked and timid Indians. 
All the caziques of the island, Guacanabari ex- 
cepted, who retained an inviolable attachment to 
the Spaniards, were in arms to oppose Columbus, 
with forces amounting, if we may believe the Spa- 
nish historians, to a hundred thousand men. In- 
stead of attempting to draw the Spaniards into the 
fastnesses of the woods and mountains, they were 
so imprudent as to take their station in the Vega 

• <= Life of Columbus^ c. 61. 
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Resly the most open pkdn in the country. Co- book 
lun)bus did not allovi^ them time to perceive their ''* 
error, or to alter their position. He attacked them i^^ 
during the night, when undisciplined troops are 
least capable of acting with union and concert, and 
obtained an easy and bloodless victory. The con>- 
stemation with which the Indians were fiHed by the 
noise and havock made by the fire-arms, by the im- 
petuous force of the cavalry, and the fierce onset of 
the dogs, was so great, that they threw down their 
weapons, and fled without attempting resistance. 
Many were slain ; more were taken prisoners, and 
reduced to servitude <i ; and so thoroughly were the 
rest intimidated, that from that moment they aban*- 
doned themselves to despair, relinquishing all 
thoughts of contending with aggressors whom they 
deemed invincible. 

Columbus employed several months in marching ^ ^^^ i™-* 
through the island, and in subjecting it to the Spa- ^eie^^^^ 
nish government, without meeting with any oppo- 
sition. He imposed a tribute upon all the inha<» 
bitants above the age of fourteen. Each person 
who lived in those districts where gold was found* 
was obliged to pay quarterly as much gold dust as 
filled a hawk*8 bell ; from those in other parts of 
the country, twenty-five pounds of cotton were de- 
manded. This was the first regular taxation of 
the Indians, and served as a precedent for exactions 
still more intolerable. Such an imposition was ex- 
tremely contrary to those maxims which Columbus 

^ Ss6 NOTE XX. 
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BOO Khad hitherto inculcated, with respect to the mode 
^'' of treating them. But intrigues were carrying on 
1495. ^^ ^^^ court of Spain at this juncture, in order, to 
undermine his power, and discredit his operations, 
which constrained him to depart from his own sy- 
stem of administration. Several unfavourable 
•accounts of his conduct, as well as of the coun*- 
tries discovered by him, had been transmitted to 
Spain, Margarita and Father Boyl were now at 
court, and in order to justify their own conduct, or 
to gratify their resentment, watched with malevo- 
- lent attention for every opportunity of spreading 
insinuations to his detriment. Many of the courr 
tiers viewed his growing reputation and power with 
envious eyes. Fonseca, archdeacon of Seville, who 
was intrusted with the chief direction of Indian af- 
fairs, had conceived such an unfavourable opinion 
of Columbus, for some reason which the contem- 
porary writers have not mentioned, that he listened 
with partiality to every invective against hina. It 
was not easy for an unfriended stranger, unprac- 
tised in (Courtly arts, to counteract the machinations 
of so many enemies. Columbus saw that there was 
but one method of supporting his own credit, and 
of silencing all his adversaries. He must produce 
such a quantity of gold as would not only justify 
what he had reported with respect to the. richness 
of the country, but encourage Ferdinand and Isa-i 
bella to persevere in prosecuting his plans. The 
necessity of obtaining it, forced him not only to 
impose this heavy tax upon the Indians, but to 
exact payment of it with extrenie rigour ; and may 
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be pleaded in excuse for his deviating on this ocea« book 
sion from the mildness and humanity with which ^ ^^' 
he uniformly treated that unhappy people*. 14957 

The labour, attention, and foresight, which the ^^^^ ^^' 

{gcXb of 

Indians were obliged to employ in procuring the that me&- 
tribute demanded of them, appeared the most into- ■"^• 
lerable of all evils, to men accustomed to pass their 
days in a careless, improvident indolence. They 
were incapable of such a regular and persevering 
exertion of industry, and felt it such a grievous re- 
straint upon their liberty, that they had recourse to 
an expedient for obtaining deliverance from this 
yoke, which demonstrates the excess of their im- 
patience and despair. They formed a scheme of 
starving those oppressors whom they durst not at^ 
tempt to expel ; and from the opinion which they 
entertained with respect to the voracious appetite 
of the Spaniards, they concluded the execution of 
it to be very practicable. With this view they sus- 
pended all the operations of agriculture ; they sowed 
no maize, they pulled up the roots of the manioc 
or cassada which were planted, and, retiring to the 
most inaccessible parts of the mountains, left the 
uncultivated plains to their enemies. This despe- 
rate resolution produced in some degree the effects 
which they expected. The Spaniards were reduced 
to extreme want ; but they received such seasonable 
supplies of provisions from Europe, and found so 
many resources in their own ingenuity and indus- 
try, that they suffered no great loss of men. The 

• 

• Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. ii. c. 1 7. ' 
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BOOK wretched Indians were the victims of their own ilU 
^^- concerted policy. A great , multitude of people^ 
I4g^ shut up in the mountainous or wooded part of the 
country, without any food hut the spontaneous 
productions of the earth, soon felt the utmost di- 
stresses of famine. This brought on contagious 
diseases ; and in the course of a few months more 
than a third part of the inhabitants of the island 
perished) after experiencing misery in all its various 
forms ^ 
Intrigues ^^^ while Columbus was establishing the founda- 
against tious of the Spanish grandeur in the New World, 
in the his enemies laboured with unwearied assiduity to 
s° dn^^ deprive him of the glory and rewards which, by his 
sefyices and sufferings, he was entitled to enjoy. 
The hardships unavoidable in a new settlement, the 
calamities occasioned by an unhealthy climate, the 
disasters attending a voyage in unknown seas, were 
all represented as the effects of his restless and in- , 
considerate ambition. His prudent attention ^to 
preserve discipline and subordination was denomi- 
nated excess of rigour ; the punishments which he 
inflicted upon the mutinous and disorderly were 
imputed to cruelty. These accusations gained such 
credit in a jealous court, that a commissioner was 
appointed to repair to Hispaniola, and to in-* 
spect into the conduct of Columbus. By the re- 
commendation of his enemies, Aguado, a groom of 

' Herrera^ dec. 1. lib. xi. c. 18. Life of Columbus^ c.,61. 
Oviedo, lib. iii. p. 93. D. Benzoh Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. i. c. 9. 
P. Martyr, dec. p. 48. 
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the bed-chamber, was the person to whom this im- BOOK 
portant trust was committed. But in this choice ^ ' ^ 
they seem to have been more influenced by the ob- 1495. 
sequious attachment of the man to their interest, 
than by his capacity for the station. Puffed up with 
such sudden elevation, Aguado displayed, in the 
exerdse of this office, all the frivolous self-import- 
ance, and acted with all the disgusting insolence, 
which are natural to little minds, when raised to 
unexpected dignity, or employed in functions to 
which they are not equal. By listening with eager- 
ness to every accusation against Columbus, and en- 
couraging not only the malcontent Spaniards, but 
even the Indians, to produce their grievances, real 
or imaginary, he fomented the spirit of dissenfion 
in the island, without establishing any regulations 
of public utility, ^or that tended to redress the many 
wrongs, with the odium of which he wished to load 
the admiraFs administration. As Columbus felt 
^nsibly how humiliating his situation must be, if 
he should remain in the country while such a par- 
tial inspector observed his motions and controlled 
his jurisdiction, he took the resolution of returning 
to Spain, in order to lay a full account of all his 
transactions, particularly with respect to the points 
in dispute between him and his adversaries, before 
Ferdinand and Isabella, from whose justice and 
discernment he expected an equal and a favourable 
decision. He committed the administration of af* 149s. 
fairs, during his absence, to Don Bartholomew, his 
brother, with the title of Adelantado, or Lieutenant- 
Governor. By a choice less fortunate, and which 
proved the source of many calamities to the colony, 

l2 
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B o o K he appointed Francis Roldan chief justice, with very 

1^ "' ^ extensive powers s. - 

^^e^ In returning to Europe, Columbus held a course 

Returns to different fronixthat which he had taken in his for- 
mer voyage. He steered almost due east from Hi- 
spaniola, in the parallel of twenty-two degrees of 
latitude ; as experience had not yet discovered the 
more certain and expeditious method of stretching 
. to the north, in order to fall in with the south-west 
winds. By this ill-advised choice, which, in the 
infancy of navigation between the New and Old 
Worlds, can hardly be imputed to the admiral as a 
defect in naval skill, he was exposed to infinite fa- 
tigue and danger, in a perpetual struggle with the 
trade- winds, which blow without variation from the 
east between the tropics. Notwithstanding the al- 
most insuperable difficulties of such a navigation, 
he persisted in his course with his usual patience 
and firmness, but made so little way that he was 
three months without seeing land. At length his 
provisions began to fail, the crew was reduced to 
the scanty allowance of six ounces of bread a-day 
for each person. The admiral fared no better than 
the meanest sailor. But, even in this extreme 
distress, he retained the humanity which distin- 
guishes his character, and refused to comply with 
the earnest solicitations of his crew, some of whom 
proposed to feed upon the Indian prisoners whom 
they were carrying over, and others insisted to 
throw them overboard, in order to lessen the con- 
sumption of their small stock. He represented 

s Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 18. lib. iii. c. 1. 
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that they were human beings, reduced by a com- BOOK 
mon calamity to the same condition with them- ^ ' ^ 
selves, and entitled to share an equal fate. His 149^. 
authority and remonstrances dissipated those wild 
ideas suggested by despair. Nor had they time to 
recur ; as he came soon within sight of the coast of 
Spain, when all their fears and sufferings ended^, 

Columbus appeared at court with the modest but His recep. 
determined confidence of a man conscious not only *^ 
of integrity, but of having performed great services. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, ashamed of their own faci- 
lity in lending too favourable an ear to frivolous or 
unfounded accusations, received him with such di- 
stinguished marks of respect as covered his enemies 
with shame. Their censures and calumnies were 
no more heard of at that juncture. The gold, the 
pearls, the cotton, and other commodities of value 
which Columbus produced, seemed fully to refute 
what the malcontents had propagated with respect 
to the poverty of the country. By reducing the 
Indians to obedience, and imposingaregular tax upon 
them, he had secured to Spain a large accession of 
new subjects, and the establishment of a revenue that 
promised to be considerable. By the mines which 
he had found out and examined, a scource of wealth 
still more copious was opened. Great and unex- 
pected as those advantages were, Columbus repre- 
sented them only as preludes to future acquisitions, 
and as the earnest of more important discoveries^ 
which he still meditated, and to which those he had 

^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. Hi. c. i. Life of CQlumbus^ c. 64. 
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BOOK already made would conduct him with ease and Cef ■* 

1496. The attentive consideration of all these circum-- 
A plan stances made such .an impression, not onl3r upon 
the more Isabella, who was flattered with the idea of being 
e8S)U^h- *^^ patroness of all Columbus's enterprises, but even 
ment of a upon Ferdinand, who, having originally expressed 
CO ony. j^jg disapprobation of his schemes, was still apt to 
doubt of their success, that they resolved to supply 
the colony in Hispaniola with every thing which 
could render it a permanent establishment, and to 
furnish Columbus with such a fleet, that he might 
proceed to search for those new countries of whose 
existence he seemed to be confident. The mea- 
sures most propet for accomplishing both these de*- 
signs were concerted with Columbus. Discovery 
had been the sole object of the first voyage to the 
New World ; and though, in the second, settlement 
had been proposed, the precautions taken for that 
purpose had either been insufficient, or were ren- 
dered ineflectual by the mutinous spirit of the Spa- 
niards, and the unforeseen calamities arising from 
various causes. Now a plan was to be formed of a 
regular colony, that might serve as a model in all 
future establishments. Every particular was con* 
sidered with attention, and the whole arranged wilJi 
a scrupulous accuracy. The precise number of ad- 
venturers who should be permitted to embark was 
fixed. They were to be of different ranks and pro- 
fessions, and the proportion of each was establish- 

'latfe of Columbus^ c. ^. Herrera^ dec, 1. lib. iii. c. i. 
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ed according to their usefulness and the wants of b O K 
the colony. A suitable number of women was to ''* 
be chosen to accompany these new settlers. As it 1496/ 
was the first object to raise provisions in a country 
where scarcity of food had been the occasion of so 
much distress, a considerable body of husbandmen 
, was to be carried over. As the Spaniards had then 
no conception of deriving any benefit from those 
productions of the New World which have since 
yield^ed such large returns of wealth to Europe, but 
had formed magnificent ideas, and entertained san*- 
guine hopes with respect to the riches contained in 
the mines which had been discovered, a band of 
workmen, skilled in the various arts employed in 
digging and refining the precious metals, was pro- 
vided. All these emigrants were to receive pay and 
subsistence for some years, at the public expense^. 

Thus far the regulations were prudent, and well A defect 
adapted to the end in view. But as it Vas foreseen ^" ^*' 
that few would engage voluntarily to settle in a coun- 
try whose noxious climate had been fatal to so 
many of their countrymen, Columbus proposed to 
transport toHispaniola such malefactors as had been , 
convicted of crimes which, though capital, were of 
a less atrocious nature ; and that for the future a 
certain proportion of the offenders usually sent to 
the galleys, should be condemned to labour in the 
mines which were to be opened. This advice, given 
without due reflectif)n, was as inconsiderately adopt- 
ed. The prisons of Spain were drained, in order to 
collect members for the intended colony^ and the 

^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 2. 
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BOOK judges empowered to try criminals were instructed 
f^\j to recruit it by their future sentences. It was not, 
1496. however, with such materials that \h§ foundations 
of a society, destined to be permanent, should be 
laid. Industry, sobriety, patience, and mutual con- 
fidence, are indispensably requisite in an infant set- 
lement, where purity of morals must contribute 
more towards establishing order, than the operation 
or authority of laws. But when such a mixture of 
what is corrupt is admitted into the original con- 
stitution of the political body, the vices of those 
unsound and incurable members will probably in- 
fect the whole, and must certainly be productive of 
violent and unhappy effects. This the Spaniards 
fatally experienced ; and the other European nations 
having successively imitated the practice of Spain 
in this particular, pernicious consequences have fol- ' 
lowed in their settlements, which can be imputed to 
no other caused 
Executed Though Columbus obtained, with great facility 
and dispatch, the royal approbation of every mea- 
sure dnd regulation that he proposed, his endeavours 
to carry them into execution were so long retarded, 
as must have tired out the patience of any man less 
accustomed to encounter and to surmount difficul- 
ties. Those delays were occasioned partly by that 
tedious formality and spirit of procrastination, with 
which the Spaniards conduct business, and partly 
by the exhausted state of the treasury, which was 
drained by the expense of celebrating the marriage 

' Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 2. Touron Hist. Gener. de 
rAmerique^ i. p. ^I. 
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of Ferdinand and Isabella's only son with Margaret book 
of Austria, and that of Joanna, their second daugh- ^^ *^' ^ 
ter, with Philip Archduke of Austria"^ ; but must \\^^ 
be chiefly imputed to the malicious arts of Colum* 
bus's enemies. Astonished at the reception which 
he met with upon his return, and overawed by his 
presence, they gave way, for some time, to a tide 
of favour too strong for them to oppose. Their 
enmity, however, was too inveterate to remain long 
inactive. They resumed their operations ; and by 
the assistance of Fonseca, the minister for Indian 
affairs^ who was now promoted to the bishopric of 
Badajos, they threw in so many obstacles to pro- 
tract the preparations for Columbus's expedition, 
that a year elapsed ° before he could procure two 
ships to carry over a part of the supplies destined 
for the colony, and almost two years were spent be- 
fore the small squadron was equipped, of which he 
himself was to take the command^. 

This squadron consisted of six ships only, of no 1493. 
great burden, and but indifferently provided for a Third voy- 
long or dangerous navigation. The voyage which lumbus. 
he now meditated was in a course different from 
any he had undertaken. As he was fully persuaded 
that the fertile regions of India lay to the south- 
west of those countries which he had discovered, he 
proposed as the most certain method of finding out 
these, to stand directly south from the Canary or 
Cape de Verd islands, until he came under the 

™ P. Martyr, epist. 168. " Life of Columbus> c. 65. 

** Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 9. 
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BOOK equinoctial line, and then to stretch to the west be- 
^ ^^' ^ fore the favourable wind for such a course, which 
^I49g*^ blows invariably between the tropics. With this 
May 30. idea he set sail, and touched first at the Canary, 
July 4. and then at the Cape de Verd islands. From the 
former he dispatched three of his ships with a sup- 
ply of provisions for the colony in Hispaniola: 
with the other three, he continued his voyage to- 
wards the south. No remarkable occurrence hap- 
pened until they arrived within five degrees of the 
July 19. line. There they were becalmed, and at the same 
time the heat became so excessive, that many of 
their wine casks burst, the liquors in others soured, 
and their provisions corrupted^. The Spaniards, 
who had never ventured so far to the south, were 
afraid that the ships would take fire, and began to 
apprehend the reality of what the ancients had 
taught concerning the destructive qualities of that 
torrid region of the globe. They were relieved, in 
some measure, from their fears by a seasonable fall 
of rain. This, however, though so heavy and un- 
intermitting that the men could hardly keep the 
deck, did not greatly mitigate the intenseness of 
the heat. The admiral, who with his usual vigi^ 
lance had in person directed every operation from 
the beginning of the voyage, was so much exhausted 
by fatigue and want of sleep, that it brought on a 
violent fit of the gout, accompanied with a fever. 
All these circumstances constrained him to yield to 
the importunities of his crew, and to alter his course 

P P. Martyr, dec. p. 70. 
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to the north-west, in order to reach some of the BOOK 
Caribb«e islands, where he might refit, and be sup- ^^"' ^ 
plied with provisions. 149a 

On the first of August, the man stationed in the ij^wcovew 
round top Surprised therti with the joyful cry ofnentof . 
Land I They stood towards it, and discovered a^"*®"*^** 
considerable island, which the admiral called Tri- 
nidad, a name it still retains. It ]ies on the coast 
of Guiana, near the mouth of the Orinoco. This, 
though a river only of the third or fourth magni- 
tude in the New World, far surpasses any of the 
streams in our hemisphere. It rolls towards the 
ocean such a vast body of water, and rushes into it 
with such impetuous force, that when it meets the 
tide, which on that coast rises to an uncommon 
height, their collision occasions a swell and agita- 
tion of the waves no less surprising than formidable. 
In this conflict, the irresistible torrent of the river 
so far prevails, that it freshens the ocean many 
leagues with its flood*'. Columbus, before he could 
conceive the danger, was entangled among those 
adverse currents and tempestuous waves, and it was 
with the utmost difiiculty that he escaped through 
a narrow strait, which appeared so tremendous 
that he called it La Boca del Drago. As soon as 
the consternation which this occasioned, permitted 
him to reflect upon the nature of an appearance so 
totraordinarv, he discerned in it a source of comfort 
and hope. He justly concluded that such a vast 
body of water as this river contained, could not be 
supplied by any island, but must flow through a 

ft 

^ Gumilla Hbt. de TOrenoque, torn. i. p. 14. 
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BOOK country of immense extent, and of consequence 
^^^^^ *^ that he was now arrived at that continent which it 
I4i>8. had long been the object of his wishes to discover. 
Full of this idea, he stood to the west along the 
coast of those provinces which are now known by 
the names of Paria and Cumana. He landed in 
several places, and had some intercourse with the 
people^ who resembled those of Hispaniola in their 
appearance and manner of life. They wore, as or- 
naments, small plates of gold, and pearls of consir 
derable value, which they willingly exchanged for 
European toys. They seemed to possess a better 
understanding, and greater courage, than the inha- 
bitants of the islands. The country produced four- 
footed animals of several kinds, as well as a great 
variety of fowls and fruits'. The admiral was so 
much delighted with its beauty and fertility, that, 
with the warm enthusiasm of a disco verer^ he 
imagined it to be the Paradise described in Scrip- 
ture, which the Almighty chose for the residence of 
man while he retained innocence that rendered 
him worthy of such an habitation^ Thus Colum- 
bus had the glory not only of discovering to man- 
kind the existence of a New World, but made con- 
siderable progress towards a perfect knowledge of 
it ; and was the first man who conducted the Spa- 
niards to that vast continent which had been the 
chief seat of their empire, and the source of their 
treasures in this quarter of the globe. The shat- 

' Herrcra, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 9, 10, 11. Life of Columbus^ 
c. 66—73. 

'Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 12. Gomara, c. 84. See 
NOTE XXI. 
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tered condition of his ships, scarcity of provisions, book 
his own infirmities, together with the impatiaice ^''• 
of his crew, prevented him from pursuing his dis- ]4987 
coveries any further, and made it nec^sary to bear 
away for Hispaniola. In ^is way thither he dis- 
covered the islands of Cubagua and Margarita, 
which afterwards became remarkable for their pearl- 
fishery. When he arrived at Hispaniola, he was Aug. 30. 
wasted to an extreme degree with fatigue and sick- 
ness ; but found the affairs of the colony in such a 
situation, as afforded him no prospect of enjoying 
that repose of which he stood so much in need. 

Many revolutions had /happened in that country state of 
during his absence. His brother, the adelantado, or Ws"ar-* 
in consequence of an advice which the admiral gave nvai there. 
before his departure, had removed the colony from 
Isabella to a more commodious station, on the op- 
posite side of the island^ and laid the foundation of 
St. Domingo^, which was long the most consider- 
able European town in the New World, and the 
seat of the supreme courts in the Spanish domi- 
nions there. As soon as the Spaniards were esta- 
blished in this new settlement, the adelantado, that 
they might neither languish in inactivity, nor have 
leisure to form new cabals, marched into those parts 
of the island which his brother had not yet visited 
or reduced to obedience. As the people were un- 
able to resist, they submitted every where to the 
tribute which he imposed. But they soon found 
the burden to be so intolerable, that, overawed as 
they were by the superior power of their oppressors, 

« P. Martyr, dec. p. 56. 
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BOOK th^ took arms against them. Those insurrections, 
^- however, were not formidable. A conflict with ti- 
149^ mid and naked Indians was neither dangerous nor of 
doubtful iss];ie. 

^*'°y <^^ But while the adelai^tado was employed against 
them in the field, a mutiny of an aspect far mor^ 
alarming broke out among the Spaniards. The 
ringleader of it was Francis Roldan, whom Column 
bus had placed in a station which required him to 
be the guardian of order and tranquillity in the cof 
lony. A turbulent and inconsiderate ambition pre*' 
cipitated him into this desperate measure, so unbe* 
coming his rank. The arguments which he em- 
ployed to seduce his countrymen were frivolous and 
ill-founded. He accused Columbus and his two 
brothers of arrogance and severily ; he pretended 
that they aimed at establishing an independent do« 
minion in the country ; he taxed them with an in- 
tention of cutting off part of the Spaniards by hun- 
ger and fatigue, that ihey might more easily reduce 
the remainder to subjection ; he represented it as 
unworthy of Castilians, to remain the tame and 
passive slaves of three Genoese adventurers. As 
men have always a propensity to impute the hard- 
ships of which they feel the pressure, to the mis- 
conduct of their rulers ; as every nation views with' 
a jealous eye the power and exaltation of foreigners, 
RoIdan*s insinuations made a deep impression on 
his countrymen. His character and rank added 
weight to them. A considerable number of the 
Spaniards made choice of him a§ their leader ; andy 
taking arms against the adelantado and his brother, 
seized the King's magazine of provisions, and en- 
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deavoured to surprise the fort at St. Domingo, book 
This was preserved by the vigilance and courage of ^^ ^^' 
Don Diego Columbus. The mutineers were obliged 149^7^ 
to retire to the province of Xaragua, where they con- 
tinued not only to disclaim the adelantado's autho- 
rity themselves^ but excited the Indians to throw off 
the yoke^. 

Such was the distracted state of the colony when 
Columbus landed at St. Domingo. He was asto- 
nished to find that the three ships which he had 
dispatched from the Canaries were not yet arrived. 
By the unskilfulness of the pilots, and the violence 
of currents^ they had been carried a hundred and 
sixty miles to the west of St. Domingo, and forced 
to take shelter in a harbour of the province of Xara- 
gua, where Roldan and his seditious followers were 
cantoned. Roldan carefully concealed from the 
commanders of the ships his insurrection against 
the adelantado, and, employing his utmost address 
to gain their confidence, persuaded them to set on 
shore a considerable part of the new settlers whom 
they brought over, that they might proceed by land 
to St.* Domingo. It required but few arguments 
to prevail with those men to espouse his cause. They 
were the refuse of the gaols of Spain, to whom idle- 
ness, licentiousness, and deeds of violence were fa- 
miliar ; and they retin*ned eagerly to a course of 
life nearly resembling that to which they had been 
accustomed. The commanders of the ships per- 
ceivings when it was too late, their imprudence in 



^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. lii. c. 5 — 8. Life of Columbus, 
c. 74—77. Gomara^ c. 23. . P. Martyr, p. 78. 
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BOOK disembarking so many of their men, stood away for 
s^\j St. Domingo, and got safe into the port a few days 
J 498. ^f^cr ^he admiral ; but their stock of provisions was 
so waited during a voyage of such longcontinuance, 
that they brought little relief to the colony ^. 
composed By this junction with a band of such bold and 
dent con- dcspcratc associatcs, Roldan became extremely for- 
fumiMg^*^ midable, and no less extravagant in his dendiands. 
Columbus, though filled with resentment at his in- 
gratitude, and highly exasperated by the insolence 
of his followers, made ho haste to take the field. 
He trembled at the thoughts of kindling the flames 
of a civil war, in which, whatever party prevailed, 
the power and strength of both must be so much 
wasted, as might encourage the common enemy to 
unite and complete their destruction. At the same 
time, he observed, that the prejudices and passions 
which incited the rebels to take arms, had so far 
infected those who still adhered to him, that many 
of them were adverse, and all cold to the service. 
From such sentiments, with respect to the public 
interest, as well as from this view of his own situ- 
ation, he chose to negotiate rather than to fight. 
By a seasonable proclamation, offering free pardon 
to such as should merit it by returning to their duty, 
he made impression upon some of the malcontents. 
By engaging to gi*ant such as should desire it the 
liberty of returning to Spain, he allured all those 
unfortunate adventurers, who, from sickness and 
disappointment, were disgusted with the country. 
By promising to re-establish Roldan in his former 

* Herrerai dec. K lib. iii. c. 12. Life of Columbus^ c. 78, 79. 
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office, he soothed his pride ; and, by complying book 
with most of his demands in behalf of his followers, ^^ **' ^ 
he satisfied their avarice.. Thus, gradually, and 14^8. 
without bloodshed, but after many tedious negptia* 
tions, he: dissolved this, dangerous qombination, 
which threatened the colony with ruin ; and re- 
stored the appearance of order, regular government, 
and tranquillity^. 

In consequence of this agreement with the mu- A new 
tiflfsers, lands were allotted them in different.parts of settlement 
the island, and the Indians settled in each district were establish- 
appointed ^to cultivate a certain portion of ground 
lor the use of those new masters. The performance 1499. 
of thi$ work was substituted in place of the tribute 
formerly imposed ; and how necessary soever such 
a regulation might be in a sickly and feeble co- 
lony, it introduced among the Spaniards . the Be- 
partimientos, or distributions ^f Indians established 
.by them in all their settlements, which brought 
numberless calamities upon that unhappy ^ople, 
and subjected thejn to the most grievous oppres- 
sion^. This was not the only bad effect of the in- 
surrection in Hispaniola ; it prevented Columbus 
from prosecuting his discoveries on the continent, 
as self-preservation obliged him to keep near his 
person his brother the adelantado, and the sailors 
whom he intended to have employed in that ser- 
vice. As soon as his affairs would permit, he sent 
some of his ships to Spain with a journal of the 
voyage which he had made, a description of the 

y Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 13, 14. Life of Columbus, 
c. 80, &c- ' 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 14, &c. 
VOL. I. M 
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BOOK new countries which he had discovered, a chart of 
"' the coast along which he had sailed, and specimens 
of the gold, the pearls, and other curious or va- 
luable productions which he had acquired by traf* 
ficking with the natives. At the same time he 
transmitted an account of the insurrection in His- 
paniola ; he accused the mutineers not only of hav- 
ing thrown the colony into such violent convulsions 
as threatened its dissolution, but of having ob- 
structed every attempt towards discovery and im- 
provement, by their unprovoked rebellion against 
their superiors, and proposed several regulations 
for the better government of the island, as well as 
the extinction of that mutinous spirit, which, 
though suppressed at present, might soon burst out 
with additional rage. Roldan and his associates 
did not neglect to convey to Spain, by the same 
ships, an apology for their own conduct, together 
with their recriminations upon the admiral and his 
brothers. Unfortunately for the honour of Spain, 
and the happiness of Columbus, the latter gained 
most credit in the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and produced unexpected effects*. 

But, previous to the relating of these, it is proper to 
take a view of some events, which merit attention, 
both on account of their own importance, and their 
indteTby Connexion with the history of the New World* 
^f G^^ While Columbus was engage^ in his successive voy- 
Hope. ages to the west, the spirit of discovery did not lan- 
guish in Portugal, the kingdom where it fu:st acquired 
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* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 14. Benzon. Hi^. Nov. Orh. 
lib. I.e. 2. 
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vigour, and became enterprising. Self-condemna- book 
tion and neglect were not tlie only sentiments to y ^^' ^ 
which the success of Columbus, and reflection upon 1499. 
their own imprudence in rejecting his proposals, 
-gave rise among the Portuguese. They excited a 
general emulation to surpass his performances, 
and an ardent desire to make some reparation to 
their country for their own error* With this view, 
Emanuel, who inherited the enterprising genius of 
his predecessors, persisted in their grand scheme of 
opening a passage to the East-Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, and soon after his accession to the 
throne equipped a squadron for that important 
voyage. He gave the command of it to Vasco de 
Gama, a man of noble birth, possessed of virtue, 
prudence and courage, equal to the station. The 
squadron, like all those fitted out for discovery in 
the infancy of navigation, was extremely feeble, con- 
sisting only of three vessels, of neither burdert nor 
force adequate to the service. As the Europeans 
were at that time little acquainted with the course 
of the trade- winds and periodical monsoons^ which 
render navigation in the Atlantic Ocean, as well as 
in the sea that separates Africa from India, at some 
iseasons easy, and at others not only dangerous but 
almost impracticable, the time chosen for Gama^s 
departure was the most improper during the whole 
year. He set sail from Lisbon on the ninth of July, 1497. 
and, standing towards the south, had to struggle for 
four months with contrary winds before he could 
reach thie Cape of Good Hope. Here their violence Nov. 20. 
began to abate ; and during an interval of calm 
weather, Gama doubled that formidable promon- 

m2 
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B € o K tory, which had so long been the boundary of navr- 
1 ^^^ ' J gation. and directed his course towards the north- 
1499. east> along the African coast. He touched at 
several ports ; and after various adventures, which 
the Portuguese historians relate with high but just 
encomiums upon his conduct and intrepidity, he 
;came to anchor before the city of Melinda. 
Throughout all the vast countries which extend 
along the coast of Africa, from the river Senegal to 
the confines of Zanguebar, the Portuguese had 
found a race of men rude and uncultivated, stran* 
gers to letters, to arts, and commerce, and differing 
from the inhabitants of Europe no less in their 
features and complexion than in their manners and 
institutions. As theyadvanced from this, they ob- 
served, to theij inexpressible joy, that the human 
iform gradually altered and improved ; the Asiatic 
features began to predominate, marks of civilization 
a]^eared, letters were known, the Mahometan reli- 
gion was established, and a commerce far from 
being inconsiderable was carried on. At that time 
several vessels from India were in the port of Me- 
Jinda. Gama now pursued bis voyage with almost 
absolute certainty of success, and, under the con- 
duct of a Mahometan pilot, arrived at Calecut, upon 
the coast of Malabar, on the twenty-second of May 
one thousand four hundred and ninety- eight. What 
he beheld of the wealth, the populousness, the cul- 
tivation, the industry, and arts of this highly-civi- 
lized country, far surpassed any idea that he had 
formed, from the imperfect accounts which the Eu- 
ropeans had hitherto received of it. But as he 
possessed neither sufficient force to attempt a settle- 
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ment^ nor proper commodities with which he could book 
carry on commerce of any consequence, he hastened ''• 
back to Portugal, with an account of his success in 1499; 
performing a voyage, the longest, as well most dif- 
ficult, that bad ever been made since the first inven- 
tion of navigation. He landed at Lisbon on the four- 
teenth of September, one thousand four hundred' 
and ninety-nine, two years two months and five days 
from the time he left that port**. 

Thus, during the course of the fifteenth century, 
mankind made greater progress in exploring the 
state of the habitable globe, than in all the ages 
which had elapsed previous to that period. The 
spirit of discovery, feeble at first and cauticTus, 
moved v^thin a very narrow sphere, and made its 
efforts with hesitation and timidity. Encouraged 
by success, it became adventurous, and boldly ex- 
tended its operations. In the course of its pro- 
gression, it continued to acquire vigour, and ad- 
vanced at length with a rapidity and force which 
burst through all the limits within which ignorance 
and fear had hitherto circumscribed the activity of 
the human race. Almost fifty years were employed 
by the Portuguese in creeping along the coast of 
Africa from Cape Non to Cape de Verd, the latter 
of which lies only twelve degrees to the south of the 
former. In less than thirty years they ventured 
beyond the equinoctial line into another hemi- 
sphere, and penetrated to the southern extremity 
of Africa, at the distance of foiiy-nine degrees from 
Cape de Verd. During the last seven years of the 

^ Ramusio^ vol. i. 119. D.- 
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BOOK century, a New World was discovered in the West> 

^'' not inferior in extent to all the parts of the earth 

1499. with which mankind were at that time acquainted. 

In the East, unknown seas and countries were 

found out^ and a comi^unication, long desired, but 

hitherto concealed, was opened between Europe 

and the opulent regions of India. In comparison 

with events so wonderful and unexpected, all that 

had hitherto been deemed great or splendid faded 

away and disappeared. Vast objects now presented 

themselves. The human mind, roused and in^ 

terested by the prospect, engaged with ardour in 

pursuit of them, and exerted its active powers in a 

new direction. 

Disco- Tliis spirit of enterprise, though but newly 

veries car- i j • o • i_ ^ ^ 

riedoiiin awakcucd m bpam, began soon to operate ex- 
Spain by tcnsively. All the attempts towards discQverv made 

private ad- , "^ , \ , • ' 

venturers j in that kingdom had hitherto been carried on by 
Columbus alone, and at the expense of the Sove- 
reign, But now private adventurers, allured by 
the magnificent descriptions he gave of the regions 
which he had visited, as well as by the specimens 
of their wealth which he produced, offered to fit 
out squadrons at their own risk, and to go in quest 
of new countries. The Spanish court, whose 
scanty revenues were exhausted by the charge of 
its expeditions to the New World, which, though 
they opened alluring prospects of future benefit, 
yielded a very sparing return of present profit, was 
extremely willing to devolve the burden of discovery 
upon its subjects. It seized with joy an opportu-^ 
nity of rendering the avarice, the ingenuity, and 
efforts of projectprs instruinent^l in promoting de-» 
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signs of certain advantage to the public, though of b o o k 
doubtful success with respect to themselves. One ^ ^'- ^ 
of the first propositions of this kind was made by 1499. 
Alonso de Ojeda, a gallant and active officer, who ^^^'*'® 
had accompanied Columbus in his second voyage, tbese^ 
His rank and character procured him such credit 
with the nierchants of Seville, that they undertook 
to equip four ships, provided he could obtain the 
royal lisence, authorizing the voyage. The powers 
ful patronage of the Bishop of Badajos easily se- 
cured success in a suit so agreeable to the court. 
Without consulting G)lqmbus, or regarding the 
rights and jurisdiction which he had acquired by 
the capitulation in one thousand four hundred and 
ninetyrtwo, Ojeda was permitted to set out for the 
New World. In order to direct his course, the 
bishop communicated to him the admirafs journal 
of his last voyage, and his charts of the countries 
which he had discovered. * Ojeda struck out into May. 
no new path of navigation, but, adhering servilely 
to the route which Colqnibus had taken, arrived 
on the coast of Paria, He traded with the natives, 
and, standing to the west, proceeded as far as Cape 
de Vela, and ranged along a considerable extent of 
coast beyond that on which Columbus had touched. 
Having thus ascertained the opinion of Columbus, October, 
that this country was a part of the continent, Ojeda 
returned by way of Hispaniola to Spain, with some 
reputation as a discoverer, but with little benefit to 
those who had raised the funds for the expedition ^. 

Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gentleman, ac- » arconw 

panied b|i 

* H^n'era;, dec. 1 . lib. iy. c. 1 , 2^ 3, 
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BOOK companied Ojeda in this voyage. In what station 

^^\j he served, is uncertain; but as he was an expe* 

1499. rienced sailor, and eminently skilful in all the 

Amerigo gciences $ubservient to navicratien, he seems to 

Vespucci; , • • 

have acquired such authority among his companions, 
that they willingly allowed him to have a chief share 
in directing their operations during the voyage; 
Soon after his return^ he transmitted an account 
of his adventures and discoveries to one of his 
coUhtrymen ; and labouring with the vanity of a 
traveller to magnify his own exploits, he had the 
addriess and confidence to frame his narrative so 
as to make it appear that he had the glory of having 
first discovered the continent in the New World, 
Amerigo's account was drawn up not only with art, 
but with some elegance. It contained an amusing 
history of his voyage, and judicious observations 
upon the natural productions, the inhabitants, and 
the customs of the countries which he had visited. 
As it was the first description of any part of the 
New World that was published, a performance so 
well calculated to gratify the passion of ndankind 
for what is new and marvellous, circulated rapidly, 
and was read with admiration. ITie country of 
from which Amerigo was supposed to be the discoverer, 
whom the came ffradually to be called by his name. The 

nam* of . j? *i • i i» 

America is caphce 01 mankmd, often as unaccountable as un- 
tiirNew J^^^> ^^^ perpetuated this error. By the universal 
World. consent of nations, America is the name bestowed 
on this new quarter of the globe; The bold pre- 
tensions of a fortunate impostor have robbed tlie 
discoverer of the New World of a distinction which 
belonged to him. The name of Amerigo has sup- 
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planted that of Columbus ; and mankind may regret hook 
an act of injustice, which, having received the ^ ' . 
sanction of tinje, it is now too late to redress^* . 1499. 

During the same year, another voyage of disco- 
very was undertaken. Columbus not only intro- 
duced the spirit of naval enterprise into Spain, but 
all the first adventurers who distinguished them- 
selves in this new career were formed by his int 
Structions, and acquired in his voyages the skill and 
information which qualified them to imitate his. 
example. Alonso Nigno, who had served under Voyage of 
the admiral in his last expedition, fitted out a single ^j^^^. 
ship, in conjunction with Christopher Guerra, a 
merchant of Seville^ and sailed to the coast of Pa* 
ria. This voyage seems to have be^i conducted 
with greater attention to private emohiment^ tluin 
to any graeral or national ol^ct. Nigno ^nd 
Guerra made no discoveries of any importance; 
but they brought home such a return of gold and 
pearls, as inflamed their countrymen with the desire 
of engaging in similar adventures^. 

Soon after, Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of the isoo. 
admiraFs companions in his first voyage, sailed ^^yj^^*^^ 
from Palos with four ships. He stood boldly to- Yanez pin- 
wards the south, and was the first Spaniard who ^^"* 
ventured to cross the equinoctial line ; but he seems 
to have landed on no part of the coast beyond the 
mouth of the Maragnon, or river of the Amazons. 
All these navigators adopted the erroneous theory 
of Columbus, and believed that the countries which 

<^ See NOTE XXII. 

*» P. Martyr, dec. p. 87. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 5, 
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BOOK ^^*^y ^^^ discovered were part of the vast contmeat 
^'' ofIndia^ 

1600. IXiring the last year of the fifteenth century, that 
l^e Porta- fertile district of America, on the confines of which 
cover Bra. ^'^^^ ^^ Stopped shprt, was more fully disco- 
^ v^ed* The successful voyage of Gama to the East 

Indies having encouraged the King of Portugal to 
fit out a fleet so powerful as not only to carry on 
trade but to attempt conquest, he gave the com-^ 
mand of it to Pedro Alvarez Cabral. In order to 
avoid the coast of Africa, where he was certain o{ 
meeting with variable breezes, or frequent calms, 
which might retard his voyage, Cabral stood out ta 
sea, and kept so far to the west, that, to his sur-t 
prise, he found himself upon the shore of an un- 
known country, in the tenth degree beyond the^ 
line* He imagined at first that it was some island, 
in the Atlantic Ocean, hitherto unobserved ; but„ 
proceeding along its coast for several days, he was^ 
led gradually to believe, that a country so extensive 
formed a part of some great continent. This lat* 
ter opinion was well founded. The country with 
which he fell in, belongs to that province in South 
America now known by the name of Brasih He 
landed ; and having formed a very high idea of the 
fertility of the soil, and agreeableness of the cli-^ 
mate, he took possession of it for the crown of 
Portugal, and dispatched a ship to Lisbon with an 
account of this event, which appeared to, be no less^ 
important than it was unexpected ^ Columbus's^ 



« Hcrrera, dec. 1 . lib. iv. c. 6. P. Martyr, dec. p. 95. 
' Hcrrera, dec. 1 . lib. iv. c. 7« 
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discovery of the New World was the effort of an b o o k 
active genius enlightened by science, guided by ^^ 
experience, and acting upon a regular plan exe- 
cuted with no less courage than perseverance. But 
from this adventure of the Portuguese, it appears 
that chance might have accomplished that great 
design which it is now the pride of human reason 
to have formed and perfected. If the sagacity of 
Columbus had not conducted mankind to Ame- 
rica, Cabral, by a fortunate accident, might have 
led them, a few years later, to the knowledge of 
that extensive continent*. 

While the Spaniards and Portuguese, by those Machi- 

• 1 "I • • . nations 

successive vojrages, were daily acquiring more en- against 
larged ideas of the extent and opulence of that quar- Coiumbwj 
ter of the globe which Columbus had made known 
to them, he himself, far from enjoying the tran- 
quillity and honours with which his services should 
have been recompensed, was struggling with every 
distress in which the envy and malevolence of the 
people under his command, or the ingratitude of the 
court which he served, could involve him. Though 
tlie pacification with Roldan broke the union and 
weakened the force of the mutineers, it did not ex- 
tirpate the seeds of discord out of the island. Se- 
veral of the malecontents continued in arms, re- 
fusing to submit to the admiral. He and his bro- 
thers were obliged to take the field alternately, in 
order to check their incursions, or to punish their 
crimes, The perpetual occupation and disquiet 
ivhich this created^ ; prevented him from giving due 

s HcFrera, dec. I . lib. vii. c. 5. 
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BOOK attention to the dangerous niaehinations of his ene-* 
^** mies in the court of Spain. A good number of 
1^1^ such as were most dissatisfied with his administra^ 
tion, had embraced the opportanity of returning to 
Europe with the ships which he dispatched from 
St* Domingo. The final disappointment of all 
their hopes inflamed the rage of these unfortunate 
adventurers against Columbus to thie utmost pitch. 
Tlieir poverty and distress, by elcciting compassion, 
rendered their accusations credible, and their com- 
plaints interesting. They teased Ferdinand and 
Isabella incessantly with memorials, containing the 
detail of their own grievances, and the articles of 
their charge against Columbus^. Whenever either 
the King or Queen appeared in public, they sur- 
rounded theni in a tumultuary manner, insisting 
with importunate clamours for the payment of the 
arrears due to them, and demanding vengeance 
upon tile author of their su^rings. They insulted 
the admiral's sons wherever they met them, re- 
proaching them as the ofispring of tlie projector,, 
whose fatal curiosity had discovered those pernicious 
regions which drained Spain of its wealth, and 
would prove the grave of its people. These avowed 
endeavours of the malecontents from America to 
ruin Columbus, were seconded by the secret but 
mofe dangerous insinuations of that party among 
the^ courtiers, which had always thwarted his schemes, 
arid envied his success and credit^, 
their in- Ferdinand was disposed to listen, not only with 
Ferdinand a willing but with a partial ear, to these accusa- 

and Isa* 
bella ; 

^ Life of Columbus, c, S5\ 
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tjons. Notwithstanding the flattering accountspooK 
which Columbus had given of the riches of Ame- y^'^ 
rica, the remittances from it had hitherto been so 15^7 
3Cd.nXjp that they fell far short of defraying the ex- 
pense of the armaments fitted out. The glory of 
the discovery, together with the prospect of remote 
commercial advantages, was all that Spain had yet 
received in return for the efforts which she had 
inade. But time had already diminished the first 
sensations of joy which the discovery of a New 
World occasioned, and fame alone was not an ob*' 
ject to satisfy the cold interested mind of Ferdi- 
.nand. The nature of commerce was then so little 
understood, that where immediate gain was not 
acquired, the hope of distant benefit, or of slow and 
.moderate returns, was totally disregarded. Ferdi- 
nand considered Spain, on this account, as having 
lost by the enterprise of Columbus, and imputed it 
to his misconduct and incapacity for government, 
«^ that a country abounding in gold had yielded no- 
thing of value to its conquerors. Even Isabella, 
who from the favourable opinion which she enter- 
.tained of Columbus had uniformly protected him, 
was shaken at length by the number and boldness 
of his accusers, and began to suspect that a disaf- 
fection so general must have been occasioned by 
real grievances, which called for redress. The 
Bishop of Badajos, with his usual animosity against 
Columbus, encouraged these suspicions, and con- 
firmed them. 

As soon as the Queen began to give way to the fatal ef. 
torrent of calumny, a resolution fatal to Columbus ^^u! ^ 
was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, a knight of Ca- 
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B o o K latrava, was appointed to repair to Hispahiola, with 
y^^^^'^i full powers to inquire into the conduct of Columbusi, 
1 500. and, if he should find the charge of mal-sdministrs^ 
tion proved, to supersede him, and assume the go- 
vernment of the islands It was impossible to escape 
condemnation, when this preposterous commission 
made it the interest of the judge to pronounce the 
person whom he was sent to try, guilty. Though 
Columbus had now composed all the dissehtions 
in the island ; though he had brought both Spa- 
niards and Indians to submit peaceably to his go- 
vernment ; though he had made such eflecttial pro- 
vision for working the mines, and cultivating the 
country, as would have secured a considerable re- 
venue to the King, as well as large profits to indi- 
viduals ; Bovadilla, without deigning to attend to 
the nature or merit of those services, discovered 
from the moment that he landed in Hispaniola, a 
determined purpose of treating him as a criminal. 
He took possession of the admiral's house in St- 
Domingo, from which its master happened at that 
time to be absent, and seized his effects, as if his 
guilt had been already fully proved ; he rendered 
himself master of the fort and of the King's stores 
by violence ; he required all persons to acknowledge 
him as supreme governor ; he set at liberty the 
prisoners confined by the admiral, and summoned 
him to appear before his tribunal, in order to an- 
swer for his conduct ; transmitting to him, toge- 
ther with the summons, a copy of the royal man- 
date, by which Columbus was enjoined to yield im- 
plicit obedience to his commands. 

Columbus Columbus, tbough deeply affected with the in- 
sent in 
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^titude and injustice of Ferdinand and Isabella, book 
did not hesitate a moment about his own o6nduct> ,^'* 
He submitted to the will of his sovereigns with a 1500. 
respectful silence, atid repaired directly to the court ^^}^ 
of that violent and partial judge whom they had October, 
authorized to try him. Bovadilla, without admitting 
him into his presence, ordered him instantly to be 
arrested, to be loaded with chains, and hurried on 
board a ship. Even under this huYinliating reverse 
of fortune, the fitmness t)f mind which distinguishes 
the character of Columbus did not forsake him. 
Conscious of his own integrity, and solacing him- 
self with refliectittg Upon the great things which hfc 
had achieved, he endured this insult oflfeted to hits 
character, not only with icomposure but with dig- 
nity. Nor had he the consolation of sympathy to 
mitigate his sufferings. Bovadilla had already ren^* 
dered himself so extremely popular, by granting 
various immunities to the colony, by liberal dona- 
tions of Indians to all who applied for them, and by 
relaxing the reins of discipline and government, 
that the Spaniards, who were mostly adventurers, 
whom their indigence or crimes had compelled to 
abandon their native country^ expressed the most 
indecent satisfaction with the disgrace and impri- 
sonment of Columbus. They flattered themselves, 
that now they should enjoy an uncontrolled liberty 
more suitable to their disposition and former habits 
of life. Among persons thus prepared to censure 
the proceedings, and to asperse the character of 
Columbus, Bovadilla collected materials for a 
charge against him. All accusations, the most 
improbable as well as inconsistent, were received. 
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B O o K No informer, however infamous, was rejected. The 
t. ^^\^ result of this inquest, no less indecent than partial, 
1500. he transmitted to Spain. At the same time he 
ordered Columbqs, with his two brothers, to be 
carried thither in fetters ; and, adding cruelty to 
insult, he confined them in different ships, and ex- 
cluded them from the comfort of that friendly in- 
tercourse which might have soothed their common 
distress. But while the Spaniards in Hispaniolft 
viewed the arbitrary and insolent proceedings of 
Bovadilla with a general approbation, which reflects 
dishonour upon their name and country, one man 
still retained a proper sense of the great actions 
which Columbus had performed, and was touched 
with the sentiments of veneration and pity due to 
his rank, his age, and^his merit. Alonzo de Valejo, 
the captain of the vessel on board which the admiral 
was confined, as soon as he was. clear of the island, 
approached his prisoner with great respect, and 
oftered to release him from the fetters with which 
he was unjustly loaded. " No," replied Columbus 
with a generous indignation, " I wear these irons 
in consequence of an order from my sovereigns. 
They shall find me as obedient to this as to their 
other injunctions. By their command I have been 
confined, and their command alone shall set me at 
liberty*." 
Nov. 23. Fortunately, the voyage to Spain was extremely 
bert*y, but short. As soou as Ferdinand and Isabella were in- 
depiived formed that Columbus was brought home a pri- 

ofallau- ° *^ 

thority. 

* Life of Columbus^ c. 86. Herrera, dec. I. lib. iv. c. 8^ — II. 
Gomara Hist. c. 23. Oviedo, lib. iii. c.6. 
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soner, and in chains, fhey perceived at once what book 
universal astonishment this event must occasion, i '^' j 
and what an impression to their disadvantage it 1500. 
must make. All Europe, they foresaw, would be 
filled with indignation at this ungenerous requital 
of a man who had performed actions worthy of the 
highest recompense, and would exclaim against the 
injustice of the nation, to which he had been such 
an eminent benefactor^ as well as against the ingra- 
titude of the princes whose reign he had rendered 
illustrious. Ashamed of their own conduct, and. 
eager not only to make some reparation for this 
injury, but to efface the stain which it might fix 
upon their character, they instantly issued orders to Dec. 17. 
set Columbus at liberty, invited him to court, and 
remitted money to enable him to appear there in a 
manner suitable to his rank. When he entered the 
royal presence, Columbus threw himself at the feet 
of his sovereigns • He remained for some time silent ; 
the various passions which agitated his mind sup- 
pressing his power of utterance. At length he re- 
covered himself, and vindicated his conduct in a 
long discourse, producing the most satisfying proofs 
of his own integrity as well as good intention, and 
evidence, no less clear, of the malevolence of his 
enemies, who, not satisfied with having ruined his 
fortune, laboured to deprive him of what alone was 
now left, his honour and his fame. Ferdinand re-r 
ceived him with decent civility, and Isabella with 
tenderness and respect. They both expressed their 
sorrow for what had happened, disavowed their 
knowledge of it, and joined in promising him pro- 
tection and future favour. But though they in- 

VOL. I. N 
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BOO KStantly degraded Bovadilla/in order to remove from 
^^^' themselves any suspicion of having authorized his 
1500. violent proceedings, they did not restore to Colum^ 
bus his jurisdictioa and privileges as viceroy of 
those countries which he had discovered. Though 
willing to appear the avengers of Columbus's wrongs, 
that illiberal jealousy which prompted them to in- 
vest BovadiUa with such authority as put it in his 
power to treat the admiral with indignity still sub- 
sisted. They were afraid to trust a man to whom 
they had been so highly indebted ; and retaining 
him at court under various pretexts, they appointed 
Nicholas de Ovando, a knight of the military order 
of Alcantara, governor of Hispaniola^. 

Columbus was deeply affected with this new in- 
jury, which came from hands that seemed to be 
employed in making reparation for his past suffer- 
ings. The sensibility with which great minds feel 
every thing that implies any suspicion of their in- 
tegrity, or that wears the aspect of an affront, is 
exquisite. Columbus had experienced both from 
the Spaniards, and their ungenerous conduct exas- 
perated * him to such a degree, that he could no 
longer conceal the sentiments which it excited. 
Wlierever he went he carried about with him, as a 
memorial of their ingratitude, those fetters with 
which he had been loaded. They were constantly 
hung up in his chamber, and he gave orders, that 
when he died they should be buried in his grave*. 
1501. Meanwhile the spirit of discovery, notwithstand- 

Progrcssof * 

didcuvery. 

k Herrera, dec. I. lib. iv. c. 10 — 12. Life of Columbus^ e. 87. 
• Life of Columbus^ c. 86. p. 577. 
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ihg the severe check which it had received by the book 
ungenerous treatment of the man who first excited ^^' 
it in Spain, continued active and vigorous. Rode- i5oi7 
rigo de Bastidas, a person of distinction, fitted out January 
two ^hips in copalrtnery with John de la Cosa, who 
having served under the admiral in two of his voy- 
ages was deemed the most skilful pilot in Spain. 
They steered directly towards the continent, arrived 
on the coast of Paria, and, proceeding to the west, 
discovered all the coast of the province now known 
by the name of Tierra Firme, from Cape de Vela 
to the Gulf of Darien. Not long after Ojeda, with 
his former associate Amerigo Vespucci, set out 
upon a second voyage, and, being unacquainted with 
the destination of Bastidas, held the same course 
and touched at the same places. The voyage of 
Bastidas was prosperous and lucrative, that of Ojeda 
unfortunate. But both tended to increase the ar- 
dour of discovery; for in proportion as the Spaniards 
acquired a more extensive knowledge of the Ame- 
rican continent, their idea of its opulence and fer- 
tility increased ™. 

Before these adventurers returned from their Ovando 
voyages, a fleet was equipped, at the public expense, ^^^^^ 
for carrying over Ovando, the new governor, to His- of Hwpa- 
paniola. His presence there was extremely requi- 
site, in order to stop the inconsiderate career of Bo- 
vadilla^ whose imprudent administration threatened 
the settlement with ruin . Conscious of the violence 
and iniquity of his proceedings against Columbus, 
he continued to make it his sole object to gain the 

"» Herrera> dec. 1 . lib. iv. c. 1 U 

n2 
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BOOK favour and support of his countrymen^ by accom« 
'I* modating himself to their passions and prejudices. 
l^OL With this view, he established regulations in every 
point the reverse of those which Columbus deemed 
essential to the prosperity of the colony. Instead 
of the severe discipline, necessary in order to habi- 
tuate the dissolute and corrupted members of which 
the society was composed, to the restraints of law 
and subordination, he suffered them to enjoy such 
uncontrolled license, as encouraged the wildest ex- 
cesses. Instead of protecting the Indians, he gave 
a legal sanction to the oppression of that unhappy 
people. He took the exact number of such as sur- 
vived their past calamities, divided them into di*- 
stinct classes, distributed them in property among 
his adherents, and reduced all the people of the 
island to a state of complete servitude. As the 
avarice of the Spaniards was too rapacious and im- 
patient to try 'any method of acquiring wealth but 
that of searching for gold, this servitude became as 
grievous as it was unjust. The Indians were dri- 
ven in crowds to the mountains, and compelled to 
work in the mines, by masters who imposed their 
tasks without mercy or discretion. Labour so dis- 
proportioned to their strength and former habits of 
life> wasted that feeble race of men with such rapid 
consumption, as must have soon terminated in the 
utter extinction of the ancient inhabitants of the 
country". 

New regu- 1^^ necessity of applying a speedy remedy to 

tablished. 

" Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. iv. c. 1 1, &c. Oyiedo Hist. lib. iii. c. 6. 
p. 97. Benzon Hist. lib. i. c« 12. p. 51. 
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those disorders, hastened Ovando*s departure. He B O o K 
had the command of the most respectable armament v^'"; 
hitherto fitted out for the New World. It consist- 150K 
ed of thirty-two ships^ on board of which two thou- 
sand five hundred persons embarked with an in- 
tention of settling in the country. Upon the ar- 1502. 
rival of the new governor with this powerful rein- 
forcement to the colony, Bovadilia resigned his 
charge, and was commanded to return instantly to 
Spain, in order to answer for his conduct. Koldan 
and the other ringleaders of the mutineers, who had 
been most active in opposing Columbus, were re- 
quired to leave the island at the same time. A pro- 
clamation was issued, declaring the natives to be 
free subjects of Spain, of whom no service was to 
be expected contrary to their own inclination, and 
without paying them an adequate price for their la- 
bour. With respect to the Spaniards themselves, 
various regulations were made, tending to suppress 
the licentious spirit which had been so fatal to the 
colony, and to establish that reverence for law and 
order on which society is founded, and to which }t 
is indebted for its increase and stability. In order 
to limit the exorbitant gain which private persons 
were supposed to make by working the mines, an 
ordinance was published, directing all the gold to 
be brought to a public smelting-house, and declaring 
one half of it to be the property of the crown **. 

While these steps were takinsr for securinfir the '^**® ^"" 
tranquillity and welfare of the colony which Cblum- situation of 

Columbus. 

' ^Splorzano Politica Indiana, lib. i. c. 12. Herrera^ dec. 1. 
lib. iv. c. 12. 
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BOO Kbus had planted, he himsdf was engaged in the 
I'' unpleasant employment of soliciting the favour of 
1502^ ^" ungrateful court, and notwithstanding all his 
merit and services, he solicited in vain. He de-> 
manded, in terms of the original capitulation in one 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two, to be re- 
- instated in his office of viceroy over the countries 
which he had discovered. By a strange fatality^ 
the circumstance which he urged in support of his 
claim, determined a jealous monarch to reject it. 
The greatness of his discoveries, and the prospect 
of their increasing value, made Ferdinand consider 
the concessions in the capitulation as extravagant 
and impolitic. He was afraid of intrusting a sub- 
ject with the exercise of a jurisdiction that now ap- 
peared to be so extremely extensive, and might 
grow to be no less formidable. He inspired Isa- 
bella with the same suspicions ; and under various 
pretexts, equally frivolous and unjust, they eluded 
all Columbus's requisitions to perform that which a 
solemn compact bound them to accomplish. After 
attending the Court of Spain for near two years, 
as an humble suitor, he found it impossible to re- 
move Ferdinand's prejudices and apprehensions; 
and perceived at length that he laboured in vain, 
when he urged a claim of justice or merit with an 
interested and unfeeling prince. 

He forms But evep this ungenerous return did not discou^. 

schemes of i^^ig^ him from pursuing the g^eat object which first 

discovery, called forth his inventive genius, and excited him 
to attempt discovery. To open a new passage to 
theEastlndies was his original and favourite scheme. 
This still engrossed his thoughts ; and either from 
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his own observations in Jiis voyage to Paiia, or from book 
some obscure hint of the natives, or from the ac- %. ^^' ^ m 
counts given by Bastidas and de la Cosa of their 1502. 
expedition, he conceived an opinion that beyond 
the continent of America there was a sea which 
extended to the East Indies, and hoped to find some 
strait or narrow neck of land, by which a commu- 
nication might be opened with it and the part of 
the ocean already known. By a very fortunate con- 
jecture, he supposed thi9 strait or isthmus to be si- 
tuated near the Gulf of Darien. Full of this idea, 
though he was now of an advanced age, worn out 
with fatigue, and broken with infirmities, he offered, 
with the alacrity of a youthful adventurer, to un- 
dertake a voyage which would ascertain this impor- 
tant point, and perfect the grand scheme which 
from the beginning he proposed to accomplish. 
Several circumstances concurred in disposing Fer- 
dinand and Isabella to lend a favourable ear to this 
proposal. They were glad to have the pretext of 
any honourable employment for removing from 
court a man with whose demands they deemed it 
impolitic to comply, and whose services it was in- 
decent to neglect. - Though unwilling to reward 
Columbus, they were not insensible of his merit, 
and from their experience of his skill and conduct, 
had reason to give credit to his conjectures, and to 
confide in his success. To these considerations, a 
third must be added of still more powerful influence. 
About this time the Portuguese fleet, under Cabral, 
arrived from the Indies ; and, by the richness of its 
cargo, gave the people of Europe a more perfect 
idea than they had hitherto been able to form, of 
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b o o K the opulence and fertility cf the East. The Por* 
*'• tuguese had been more fortunate in their discoveries 
1502: than the Spaniards. They had opened a commu* 
nication with couutries where industry, arts, and 
elegance flourished ; and where commerce had been 
longer established, and carried to greater extent, 
than in any region of the earth. Their first voyages 
thither yielded immediate as well as vast returns of 
profit, in commodities extremely precious and in 
great request. Lisbon became immediately the seat 
qi commerce and wealth ; while Spain had only 
the expectation of remote benefit, and of future 
gain, from the western world. Nothing, then, could 
be more acceptable to the Spaniards than Colum* 
bus^s offer to conduct them to the East, by a route 
which he expected to be shorter, as well as less dan- 
gerous, than that which the Portuguese had taken. 
Even Ferdinand was roused by such a prospect, and 
warmly approved of the undertaking. 
His fourth But interesting as the object of this voyage was 
yo)Age. ^^ ^^^ nation, Columbus could procure only four 
small barks, the largest of which did not exceed se-* 
venty tons in burden, for performing it. Accus- 
tomed to brave danger, and to engage in arduous 
undertakings with inadequate force, he did not he- 
sitate to accept the command of this pitiful squa- 
dron. His brother Bartholomew, and his second 
son Ferdinand, the historian of his actions, accom- 
panied him. He sailed from Cadiz on the ninth 
of May, and touched, as usual, at the Canary is- 
lands ; from thence he proposed to have stood di- 
rectly for the continent ; but his largest vessel was 
so clumsy and unfit for service, as constrained him 
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to bear away for Hispaniola, in hopes of exchanging book 
her for some ship of the fleet that had carried out ^^^' 
Ovando. When he arrived at St. t)omingo, he 1502. 
found eighteen of these ships ready loaded, and on ^^^ ^' 
the point of departing for Spain. Columbus im- 
mediately acquainted the governor with the desti- 
nation of his voyage, and the accident which had 
obliged him to alter his route. He requested per- 
mission to enter the harbour, not only that he might 
negotiate the exchange of his ship, but that he 
might take shelter during a violent hurricane, of 
which he discerned the approach from various pro- 
gnostics which his experience and sagacity had 
taught him to observe. On that account, he ad- 
vised him likewise to put off for some days the de- 
parture of the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovando 
refused his request, and despised his counsel. Un- 
der circumstances in which humanity would have 
afforded refuge to a stranger, Columbus was denied 
admittance into a country of which he had discover- 
ed the existence and acquired the possession. His 
salutary warning, which merited the greatest atten- 
tion, was regarded as the dream of a visionary pro- 
phet, who arrogantly pretended to predict an event 
beyond the reach of human foresight. The fleet 
set sail for Spain. Next night the hurricane came 
on with dreadful impetuosity. Columbus, aware 
of the danger, took precautions against it, and saved 
his little squadron. The fleet destined for Spain 
met with the fate which the rashness and obstinacy 
of its commanders deserved. Of eighteen ships two 
or three only escaped. In this general wreck pe- 
rished Bovadilla, Roldan, and the greater part of 
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BOOK those who had been the most active in persecuting 
^^^'j Columbus, and oppressing the Indians. Together 
150^. with themselves, all the wealth which thejr. had ac- 
quired by their injustice and cruelty was swallowed 
up. It exceeded in value two hundred thousand 
pesos ; an immense sum at that period, and suf{i«» 
cient not only to have screened them from any se- 
vere scrutiny into their conduct, but to have secured 
them a gracious reception in the Spanish court. 
Among the ships, that escaped, one had on board 
all the effects of Columbus which had been reco- 
vered from the ruins of his fortune. Historians, 
struck with the exact discrimination of characters, 
as well as the just distribution of rewards and pu- 
nishments, conspicuous in those events, universally 
attribute them to ^n immediate interposition of Di- 
vine Providence, in order to avenge the wrongs of 
an injured man, and to punish the oppressors of an 
innocent people. Upon the ignorant and super- 
stitious race of men, who were witnesses of this oc- 
currence, it made a diiFerent impression. From 
an opinion which vulgar admiration is apt to enter- 
tain with respect to persons who have distinguished 
themselves by their sagacity and inventions, they 
believed Columbus to be possessed of supernatural 
powers, and imagined that he had conjured up this 
dreadful storm by magical art and incantations in 
order to be avenged of his enemies p. 
July 14. Columbus soon left Hispanipla, where he met 
in Main for ^ith such an inho3pitable reception, and stood to- 

p Oviedo, lib. iii* c. 7. 9. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. c. 1^ 2. 
Life pf Columbus^ c. 88, 
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wards the continent. After a tedious and danger- book 
ous voyage, he discovered Guanaia, an island not ^^ ^^' ^ 
far distant from the coast of Honduras. There he 150^. 
had an interview with some inhabitants of the con-^ to^th^e iS! 
tinent, who arrived in a large canoe. They ap- dianocemi. 
peared to be a people more civilized, and who had 
made greater progress in the knowledge of useful 
arts, than any whom he had hitherto discovered. 
In return to the inquiries which the Spaniards made, 
with their usual eagerness, concerning the places 
where the Indians got the gold which they wore by 
way of ornament, they directed them to countries 
situated to the west, in which gold was found in 
such profusion, that it was applied to the most com^ 
mon uses. Instead of steering in quest of a coun-^ 
try so inviting, which would have conducted him 
along the coast of Yucatan to the rich Empire of 
Mexico, Columbus was so bent upon his favourite 
scheme of finding out the strait which he supposed 
to communicate with the Indian Ocean, that he 
bore away to the east towards the gulf of Darien. 
In this navigs^tion he discovered all the coast of the 
continent, from Cape Gracias a Dios to a harbour 
which, on account of its beauty and security, he 
called Porto Bello. He searched in vain for the 
imaginary strait, through which he expected to 
make his way into an unknown sea ; and though 
he went on shore several times, and advanced into 
the country, he did not penetrate so far as to cross 
the narrow isthmus which separates the Gulf of 
Mexico from the great Southern Ocean. He was 
so much delighted, however, with the fertility of 
the country, and conceived such an idea of its 
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BOOK wealth, from the specimens of gold produced by 
"• the natives, that he resolved to leave a small colony 
upon the river Belen, in the province of Veragua, 
under the command of his brother, and to return 
himself to Spain, in order to procure what was re- 
quisite for rendering the establishment permanent. 
But the ungovernable spirit of the people under his 
command, deprived Columbus, of the glory of plant- 
ing the first colony on the continent of America. 
Their insolence and rapaciousness provoked the na- 
tives to take arms ; and as these were a more hardy 
and warlike race of men than the inhabitants of the 
islands, they cut off part of the Spaniards, and obliged 
the rest to abandon a station which was found to 
be untenable^. 

This repulse, the first that the Spaniards met 
with from any of the American nations, was not the 
only misfortune that befel Columbus ; it was fol- 
lowed by a succession of all the disasters to which 
navigation is exposed. Furious hurricanes, with 
violent storms of thunder and lightning, threatened 
his leaky vessels with destruction ; while his dis- 
contented crew, exhausted with fatigue and desti- 
tute of provisions, was unwilling or unable to exe- 
cute his commands. One of his ships perished ; 
he was obliged to abandon another, as unfit for ser- 
vice ; and with the two which remained, he quitted 
(hat part of the continent, which in his anguish he 
named the Coast of Vexation *■, and bore away for 



»hip» 
wrecked 
on the 
coast of 
Jamaica. 



n Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. c. o, 8cc, Life of Columbus^ c. 89^ &c. 
Oviedo, lib iii. c. 9. 

^ La Costa de los Contrastes. 
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Hispaniola. New distresses awaited him in thisroy- book 
age. He was driven back by a violent tempest from ,. |^' m 
the coast of Cuba, his ships fell foul of one another, 1503. 
and were so much shattered by the shock, that with 
the utmost difficulty they reached Jamaica, where Jane 24. 
he was obliged to run them aground, to prevent 
them from sinking. The measure of his calamities 
seemed now to be full. He was cast ashore upon 
an island at a considerable distance from the only 
settlement of the Spaniards inAmerica. His ships 
were ruined beyond the possibility of being repaired. 
To convey an account of his situation to Hispaniola, 
appeared impracticable ; and without this it was 
vain to expect relief. His genius^ fertile in re- 
sources, and most vigorous in those perilous extre- 
mities when feeble minds abandon themselves to 
despair, discovered the only expedient which af- 
forded any prospect of deliverance. He had re- 
course to the hospitable kindness of the natives, 
who, considering the Spaniards as beings of a supe- 
rior nature, were eager, on every occasion, to mi- 
nister to their wants. From them he obtained two 
of their canoes, each formed out of the trunk of a 
single tree hollowed with fire, and so mis-shapen 
and awkward as hardly to merit the name of boats. 
In these, which were fit only for creeping^ alpng the 
coast, or crossing from one side of a bay to another, 
Mendez, a Spaniard, and Fieschi^ a Genoese, two 
gentlemen particularly attached to Columbus, gal- 
lantly oflfered to set out for Hispaniola, upon a voy- 
age of above thirty leagues*. This they accom- 

• Oviedo^ lib. iii. c. 9. 
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BOOK plislied in ten days, after surmounting incredible 
,. "• J dangers, and enduring such fatigues that several of 

1503. the Indians who accompanied them sunk under it, 
and died. The attention paid to thern by the go- 
vernor of Hispaniola was neither such as their cou- 
rage merited, nor the distress of the persons from 
whom they came required, Ovando, from a mean 
jealousy of Columbus, was afraid of allowing him 
to set foot in the island under his government. 
This ungenerous passion hardened his heart against 
every tender sentiment, which reflection upon the 
services and misfortunes of that great man, or com- 
passion for his own fellow citizens involved in the 
same calamities, must have excited. Mendez and 
Fieschi spent eight months in soliciting relief for 
their commander and associates, without any pro- 
spect of obtaining it. 

His di- Durinff this period, various passions aeritated the 

stress and . ^ * ' .* ,^^ 

sufferings mind of Columbus and his companions in adver- 

^^^^^' sity. At first, the expectation of speedy deliverance, 

from the success of Mendez and Fieschi*s voyage, 

1504. cheered the spirits of the most desponding. After 
some time the most timorous began to suspect that 
they had miscarried in their daring attempt. At 
length, even the most sanguine concluded that they 
had perished. The ray of hope which had broke 
in upon them, made their condition appear now 
more dismal. Despair, heightened by disappoint- 
ment, settled in every breast. Their last resourcehad 
failed, and nothing remained but the prospect of end- 
ing their miserable days among naked savages, far 
from their country and their friends. The seamen, in 
a transport of rage, rose in open mutiny, threatened 
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the life of Columbus, whom they reproached as b 6 K 
the author of all their calamities, seized ten canoes, '^* 
which they had purchased from the Indians, and, 15047^ 
despising his ren]ionstrances and entreaties, made 
off with them to a distant part of the island. At 
the same time the natives murmured at the long 
residence of the Spaniards in their country. As 
their industry was not greater than that of their 
neighbours in Hispaniola, like them they found the 
burden of supporting so many strangers to be alto- 
gether intolerable. They began to bring in provi- 
&ions with reluctance, they furnished them with a 
sparing hand, and threatened to withdraw those sup* 
plies altogether. Such a resolution must have been 
quickly fatal to the Spaniards. Their safety de- 
pended upon the good will of the Indians ; and un- 
less they could revive the admiration and reverence 
with which that simple people had at first beheld 
them, destruction was unavoidable. .Though the 
licentious proceedings of the mutineers had in a 
great measure effaced those impressions which had 
been so favourable to the Spaniards, the ingenuity 
of Columbus suggested a happy artifice, that not 
only restored but heightened the high opinion 
which the Indians had originally entertained of 
them. By his skill in astronomy, he knew that 
there was shortly to be a total eclipse of the moon. 
He assembled all the principal persons of the di- 
strict around him on the day before it happened, and, 
after reproaching them for their fickleness in with- 
drawing their affection and assistance from nien 
whom they had lately revered, he told them, that 
the Spaniards were servants of the Great Spirit who 
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BOOK dwells in heaven, who made and governs the world; 

^ " • that he, offended at their refusing to support men 
1504^ who were the objects of his peculiar favour, was 
preparing to punish this crime with exemplary se- 
verity, and that very night the moon should with- 
hold her light, and appear of a bloody hue, as a sign 
of the divine wrath, and an emblem of the ven* 
geance ready to fall upon them. To this marvel* 
lous prediction some of them listened with the 
careless indifference peculiar to the people of Ame- 
rica ; others, with the credulous astonishment na- 
tural to barbarians. But when the moon began 
gradually to be darkened, and at length appeared 
, of a red colour, all were struck with terror. They 
ran with consternation to their houses, and return^ 
ing instantly to Columbus loaded with provisions, 
threw them at his feet, conjuring him to intercede 
with the Great Spirit to avert the destruction with 
which they were threatened. Columbus, seeming 
to be moved by their entreaties, promised to com- 
ply with their desire. The eclipse went off, the 
moon recovered its splendour, and from that day 
the Spaniards were not only furnished profusely 
with provisions, but the natives, with superstitious 
attention, avoided every thing that could give them 
offence*. 

Acrnei Durins^ those transactions, the mutineers had 

to them, n^side repeated attempts to pass over to Hispaniola 
in the canoes which they had seized. But, from 
their own misconduct, or th^ violence of the winds 

t Life of Columbus, c. 103. Herrera, dec, 1. lib, vi. c. 5, 6^ 
Benzon. Hist. lib. i. c. 14. 
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and currents, their efforts were all unsuccessful, book 
Enraged at this disappointment, they marched to- "• 
wards that part of the island where Columbus re- 15047 
mained, threatening him with new insults and 
danger. While they were advancing, an event 
happened, more cruel and afflicting than any ca- 
lamity which he dreaded from them. The governor 
of Hispaniola, whose mind was still filled with 
some dark suspicions of G)lumbus, sent a small 
bark to Jamaica, not to deliver his distressed 
countrymen, but to spy out their condition. Lest 
the sympathy of those whom he employed should 
afford them relief, contrary to his intention, he 
gave the command of this vessel to Escobar, an 
inveterate enemy of Columbus, who, adhering to 
his instructions with malignant accuracy, cast 
anchor at some distance from the island, ap- 
proached the shore in a small boat, observed the 
wretched plight of the Spaniards, delivered a letter 
of empty compliments to the admiral, received his 
answer, and departed. When the Spaniards first 
descried the vessel standing towards the island, 
every heart exulted, as if the long expected hour of 
their deliverance had at length arrived ; but when 
it disappeared so suddenly, they sunk into the 
deepest dejection, and all their hopes died away. 
Columbus alone, though he felt most sensibly this 
wanton insult, which Ovando added to his past neg- 
lect, retained such composure of mind as to be 
able to diieer his followers* He assured them, that 
Mendez and Fieschi had reached Hispaniola in 
safety ; that they would speedily procure ships to 
carry them off; but, as Escobar's vessel could not 

VOL. I. O 
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BOOK take them all on board, that he had refused to go 
K^lmJ ^^^ ^^^* because he was determined never to 
1504. abandon the faithful companions of his distress. 
Soothed with the expectation of speedy deliverance^ 
and delighted with his apparent generosity in at- 
tending more to their preservation than to his own 
safety, their spirits revived, and he regained their 
confidence". 

Without this confidence he could not have re- 
sisted the mutineers, who were now at hand. All 
his endeavours to reclaim those desperate men had 
no effect but to increase their phrensy. Their de- 
mands became every day more extravagant, and 
their intentions more violent and bloody. The 
common safety rendered it necessary to oppose them 
with open force. Columbus, who had been long 
afflicted with the gout, could not take the field. 
May 20. His brother, the adelaptado, marched against 
them. They quickly met. The mutineers rejected 
with scorn terms of accommodation, which were 
once more offered them, and rushed on boldly to 
the attack. They fell not upon an enemy un- 
prepared to receive them. In the first shock, 
several of their most daring leaders were slain. 
The adelantado, whojse strength was equal to his 
courage, closed with their captain, wounded, dis- 
armed, and took him prisoner^. At sight of this^ 
the rest fled with a dastardly fear suitable to their 
former insolence. Soon after, they submitted in a 
body to Columbus, and bound themselves by the 

"Life of Columbus, c. 104. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 17. 
* Life of Columbus, c. 107. Herrcra, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 1 1. 
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. ino9t solemn oaths to obey aH his commands, book 
Hardly was tranquillity re-established^ when the i ^^ _m 
ships appeared, whose arrival Columbus had pro- 1504. 
mised with great address^ though he could foresee 
it with little certainty. With transports of joy, the 
Spaniards. quitted an island in which the unfeeling - 
Jealousy of Ovando had suffered them to languish 
above a year, exposed to misery in all its various 
. forms. 

When they arrived at St. Domingo, the go-Hisde- 
. vernor, with the mean artifice of a vulgar mind, J^dan-^vli 
that labours to atone for insolence by servility, at HUpa- 
fawned on the man whom he envied, and had at- ^^ ^ 
tempted to ruin. He received Columbus with the 
most studied respect, lodged him in his own house, 
and distinguished him with every mark of honour. 
But amidst those over-acted demonstrations of re- 
gard, he could not conceal the hatred and malig- 
nity latent in his heart. He set at liberty the cap- 
tain of the mutineers, whom Columbus had brought 
over in chains to be tried for hb crimes; and 
threatened such as had adhered to the admiral with 
proceeding to a judicial inquiry into their conduct. 
Columbus submitted in silence to what he could 
not redress ; but discovered an extreme impatience 
to quit a country which was under the jurisdiction 
of a man who had treated him, on every occasion, 
with inhumanity and injustice. His preparations sept. 12. 
were soon finished, and he set sail for Spain with 
two ships. Disasters similar to those which had 
accompanied him through life continued to pursue 
him to the end of hi& career. One of his vessels 
being disabled, was soon forced back to St. Qo« 

o2 
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BOOK mlngo ; the other, shattered by violent storms^ 
^/^' sailed seven hundred leagues with jury-masts, and 

1604. reached with difficulty the port of St. Lucar^^* 
Decern- There he received the account of an event the 

l)ei'« 

Death of Hiost fatal that could have befallen him, and whidi 
isabeUa. completed his misfortunes. This was the death of 
his patroness Queen Isabella, in whose justice, 
bumanity, and favour, he confided as his last re- 
source. None now remained to redress his wrongs, 
or to regard him for his services and sufferings, but 
Ferdinand, who had so long opposed and so often' 
injured him. To solicit a Prince thus prejudiced 
against him, was an occupation no less irksome 
than hopeless. In this, however, was Columbus 
doomed to employ the close of his days. As soon 
as his health was in some degree re-established, he 
repaired to court ; and though he was received there 
with civility barely decent, he plied Ferdinand with 
petition after petition^ demanding the punishment 
of his oppressors, and the restitution of all the pri- 
vileges bestowed upon him by the capitulation of 
one thousand four hundred and ninety-two. Fer- 
dinand amused him with fair words and unmeaning 
promises. Instead of granting his claims, he pro- 
posed expedients in order to elude tliem, and spun 
out the afiair with such apparent art, as plainly dis- 
covered his intention that it should never be termi- 
nated. The declining health of Columbus flattered 
Ferdinand with the hopes of being soon delivered 
from an importunate suitor, and encouraged him 
to persevere in this illiberal plan. Nor was he de* 

y Life of Cdumbus, c. 108. fleirera, dec. ! . lib. vi. c. 12. 
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ceived in his expectations. Disgusted with the in- b o o K 
gratitude of a monarch whom he had served with ^^' 
such fidelity and success, exhausted with the fa- 15047 
tigues and hardships which he had endured, and 
broken with the infirmities which these had brought 
upon him, Columbus ended his life at Valladolid 
on the twentieth of May one thousand five hundred 
and six, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He Death of 
died with a composure of mind suitable to the mag- ^ ""* "*• 
nanimity which distinguished his character, and 
with sentiments of piety becoming that supreme 
respect for religion which he manifested in every 
occurrence of his life*. 

2 Life of Columbua, c. 108. Herrera^i dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 13> 14^ 
15. 
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BOOK III. 

u o o K "XTIlT*^^^^ Columbus was employed in his last 
111. T T voyage, several events worthy of notice hap- 
^[^Q^ penedin Hispaniola. The colony there, the parent 
sute of and nurse of all the srtibsequeht eltablishments of 
L^HuL^"^ Spain in the New World, gradually acquired the 
paoioia, form of a regular and prosperous society. The hu- 
mane solicitude of Isabella to protect the Indians 
from oppression, and particularly the proclamation 
by which the Spaniards were prohibited to compel 
them to work, retarded, it is true, for some time 
the progress of improvement. The natives, who 
considered exemption from toil as supreme felicity, 
scorned every allurement and reward by which they 
were invited to labour. The Spaniards had not a 
sufficient number of hands either to work the mines 
or to cultivate the soil. Several of the first colo- 
nists, who had been accustomed to the service of 
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the Indians, quitted the island, when deprived 6f b o k 
those instruments, without which they knew not ^''• 
how to carry on any operation. Many of the new 1504!""^ 
settlers who came over with Ovando, were seized 
with the distempers peculiar to the climate, and in 
a short space above a thousand of them died. At 
the same time, the exacting one half of the product 
of the muies as the royal share, was found to be a 
demand so exorbitant^ that no adventurers would 
engage to work them upon such terms. In order 
to save the colony from ruin, Ovando ventured to 
relax the rigour of the royal edicts. He made a new 1505. 
distribution of the Indians among the Spaniards, 
and compelled them to labour, for a stated time, in 
digging the mines, or in cultivating the ground ; 
but in order to screen himself from the imputation 
of having subjected them again to servitude, he en- 
joined their masters to pay them a certain sum, as 
the price of their work. .He reduced the royal share 
of the gold found in the mines from the half to the 
third part, and soon after lowered it to a fifth, at 
which it long remsdned. Notwithstanding Isabella's 
tender concern for the good treatment of the In- 
dians, and Ferdinand's eagerness to improve the 
royal revenue, Ovando persuaded the coupt jtp ap- 
prove of both these regulations ** 

But the Indians, after enjojring respite from op^ War with 
pression, though during a short interval, now felt ^^J"" 
the yoke of bondage to be so galling, that they 
made several attempts to vindicate their own liberty. 
This the Spaniards considered as rebellion, and 

- * lierrera, dec. 1. lib. v. c.3« 
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BOOK took arms in order to reduce them to subjection. 

t * J When war is carried on between nations whose 
J 505. State of improvement is in any degree similar^ the 
means of defence bear some proportion to those 
employed in the attack ; and in this equal contest 
such efforts must be made, such talents are displayed, 
and such passions roused, as exhibit mankind to 
view in a situation no less striking than interesting. 
It is one of the noblest functions of history to oh- 
serve and to deliheate men at a juncture when their 
minds are most violently agitated, and all their 
powers and passions are called forth. Hence the 
operations of war, and the struggles between con- 
tending states, have been deemed by historians, an- 
cient as well as modern, a capital and important 
article in the annals of human actions. But in a 
contest between naked savages, and one of the most 
warlike of the European nations, where science^ 
courage, and discipline on one side were opposed 
by ignorance, timidity, and disorder on the other, 
a particular detail of events would be as unpleasant 
as uninstructive. If the simplicity and innocence 
of the Indians had inspired the Spaniards with hu- 
manity, had softened the pride of superiority into 
compassion, and had induced them to improve the 
inhabitants of the New World, instead of oppress- 
ing them, some sudden acts of violence, like the too 
rigorous chastisements of impatient instructors, 
might have been related without horror. But, un- 
fortunately, this consciousness of superiority ope- 
rated in a different manner. The Spaniards were 
advanced so far beyond the natives of America in 
improvement of every kind, that they viewed them 
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with contempt. They conceived the Americanis to ^ o o k 
be animals of an inferior nature, who were not en^ ^'^* 
titled to the rights and privileges of men. In peace, 1505 
they subjected them to servitude. In war, they paid 
no regard to those laws, which, by a tacit conven* 
tion between contending nations, regulate hostility, 
and set some bounds to its rage. They considered 
them not as men fighting in defence of their liberty, 
but as slaves who had revolted against their mas* 
ters. Their caziques, when taken, were condemned, 
like the leaders of banditti, to the most cruel and 
ignominious punbhments ; and all thdr subjects, 
without regarding the distinction of ranks esta- 
blished among them, were reduced to the same 
state of abject slavery. With such a spirit and sen-* 
timents were hostilities carried on against the ca« 
zique of Higuey, a province at the eastern extremity 
of the island. This war was occasioned by the per- 
fidy of the Spaniards, in violating a treaty which 
they had made with the natives, and it was termi- 
nated by hanging up the cazique, who defended his 
people with bravery so far superior to that of his 
countrymen, as entitled him to a better fate^. 

The conduct of Ovando, in another part of the The cruel 
island, was still more treacherous and cruel. The chei-ous ~ 
province anciently named Xaragua, which extends ^^"^"^^^f 
from the fertile plain where Leogane is now situated 
to the western extremity of the island, was subject 
to a female cazique, named Anacoana, highly re- 
spected by tlie natives. She, from that partial fond- 
ness with which the women of America were attach- 

*» Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 9, 10. 
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B O'O K ed to the Europeans, (the cause of which shall be 
^ ^"' ^ afterwards explained,) had always courted the friend- 
15/^ ship of the Spaniards, and loaded them with bene- 
fits. But some of the adherents of Roldan having 
settled in her country, were so much exasperated at 
her endeavouring to restrain their excesses, that 
they accused her of having formed a plan to throw 
off the yoke, and to exterminate the Spaniards. 
Ovando, though he knew well what Httle credit was 
due to such profligate men, marched, without fur- 
ther inquiry, towards Xaragua, with three hundred 
foot and seventy horsenien. To prevent the Indians 
from taking alarm at this hostile appearance, he 
gave out that his sole intention was to visit Anaco- 
ana, to whom his countrymen had been so much 
indebted, in the most respectful manner, and to re- 
gulate with her the mode of levying the tribute 
payable to the King of Spain. Anacoana, in order 
to receive this illustrious guest with due honour, 
assembled the principal men in her dominions, to 
the number of three hundred ; and advancing at 
the head of these, accompanied by a great crowd of 
persons of inferior rank, she welcomed Ovando 
with songs and dances, according to the mode of 
the country, and conducted him to the place of her 
residence. There he was feasted for some days, 
with all the kindness of simple hospitality, and 
amused with the games and spectacles usual among 
the Americans upon occasions of mirth and festivity. 
But amidst the security which this inspired, Ovando 
was meditating the destruction 6f his unsuspicious 
entertainer and her subjects ; and the mean perfidy 
with which he executed this scheme, equalled his 
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barbarity in forming it. Under colour of exhibiting BOOK 
to the Indians the parade of an European tourna- ij[^'*j 
ment, he advanced with his troops, in battle array, iSJsT 
towards the house in which Anacoana and the chiefs 
who attended her were assembled. The infantry 
took possession of all the avenues which led to the 
village. The horsemen encompassed the house. 
These movements were the object of admiration 
without any mixture df fear, until, upon a signal 
which had been concerted, the Spaniards suddenly 
drew their swords, and rushed upon the Indians, 
defenceless, and astonished at an act of treachery 
which exceeded the conception of undesigning men. 
In a moment Anacoana was secured. All her at- 
tendants were seized and bound. lire was set to 
the house ; and without examination or conviction, 
all these unhappy persons, the most illustrious in 
their own country, were consumed in the flames. 
Anacoana was reserved for a more ignominious 
fate. She was carried in chains to St. Domingo, 
and, after the formality of a trial before Spanish 
judges, she was condemned, upon the evidence of 
those very men who had betrayed her, to be publicly 
hanged ^. 

Overawed and humbled by this atrocious treat* Reduction 
ment of their princes and nobles, who were objects ^^^ ^^d 
of their highest reverence, the people in all the pro- »*» effects, 
vinces of Hispaniola submitted, without further re- 
sistance, to the Spanish yoke. Upon the death of 
Isabella all the regulations tending to mitigate the 

^ Oviedo^ lib. iii. c. 12. Herrera, dec. i. lib. vi. c. 4. Relacion 
de Destruyc. de las Indias por Bart, de |as (ilasas. p. 8. 
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BOOK rigour of their servitude were forgottes. The small 
^ ^"* gratvaty psdd to them as the price of their labour 
1^0^ was withdrawn, and at the same time the tasks im- 
posed upon them were increased. Ovando, with- 
out any restraint^ distributed Indiftns among, his 
friends in the island. Ferdinand, to whom the 
Queen had left by will one half of the revenue 
arising from the settlements in the New World, 
conferred grants oi a sinnlar nature upon his cour- 
tiers, as the least expensive mode of rewarding 
their services. They farmed out the Indians, of 
whom they were rendered proprietors, to their 
countrymen settled inHispaniola; and that wretched 
people, being compelled to labour in order to sa- 
tisfy the rapacity of both, the exactions pf their 
oppressors no longer knew any bounds. But, bar- 
barous as their policy was, and fatal to the inhabi- 
tants of Hispaniola, it produced, for some time, 
very considerable effects. By calling forth the force 
of a whole nation, and exerting it in one direction, 
the working of the mines was carried on with 
amazing rapidity and success. During several years, 
the gold brought into the royal smelting-houses in 
Hispaniola amounted annually to four hundred and 
sixty thousand pesos, above a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling ; which, if we attend to the great 
change in the value of money since the beginning 
of the sixteenth century to the present times, must 
appear a considerable sum. Vast fortunes were 
created, of a sudden, by some. Others dissipated 
in ostentatious profusion, what they acquired with 
facility. Dazzled by both, new adventurers crowded 
to America, with ^the most eager impatience, to 
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share in tho<?e treasures which had enriched their book 
countrymen ; and> notwithstanding the mortality ^^^'^ 
occasioned by the unheal thiness of the climate, the 1506. 
colony continued to increase^. 

Ovando governed the Spaniards with wisdom Progress of 
and justice not inferior to the rigour with which he *^ ^^ ^^^' 
treated the Indians. He established equal law^ ; 
and, by executing them with impartiality, accus- 
tomed the people of the colony to reverence them. 
He founded several new towns in different parts of 
the island, and allured inhabitants to them by the 
concession of various immunities. He endeavoured 
to turn the attention of the Spaniards to some 
branch of industry more useful than that of search- 
ing for gold in the mines. Some slips of the sugar- 
cane having been brought from the Canary islands 
by way of experiment, they were found to thrive 
with such increase in the rich soil and warm cli- 
mate to which they were transplanted, that the cul- 
tivation of them soon became an object of com- 
merce. Extensive plantations were begun ; sugar- 
works, which the Spaniards called ingenios^ from 
the various machinery employed in them, were 
erected, and in a few years the manufacture of this 
commodity was the great occupation of the inha- 
bitants of Hispaniola, and the most considerable 
source of their wealth^. 

The prudent endeavours of Ovando, to promote Political 
the welfare of the colony, were powerfully seconded ^eJau** 
by Ferdinand. The large remittances which hena«d. 
received from the New World opened his eyes, at 

** Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. vi. c. 1 8, &c. • Oviedo, lib. iv. c. 8. 
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B' o o K length, with respect to the importance of those 
^''* discoveries, which he had hitherto affected to un- 

^^^^ dervalue. Fortune, and his own address, having 
now extricated him out of those difficulties in which 
1607. he had been involved by the death of his Queen, 
and by his disputes with his son-in-law about the 
government of her dominions^, he had full leisure 
to turn his attention to the affairs of America. To 
his provident sagacity, Spain is indebted for many 
of those regulations which gradually formed that 
r system of profound but jealous policy, by which 
she governs her dominions in the New World. He 
erected a court distinguished by the title of Casa 
.de Conirataciony or Board of Trade, composed of 
persons eminent for rank and abilities, to whom he 
committed the adniinistration of American affairs. 
This board assembled regularly in Seville, and was 
invested with a distinct and extensive jurisdiction: 
He gave a regular form to ecclesiastical government 
in America,, by nominating archbishops, bishops, 
deans, together with clergymen of subordinate 
ranks, to take charge of the Spaniards established 
there, as well as of the natives who should embrace 
the Christian faith. But notwithstanding the ob- 
sequious devotion of the Spanish court to the Papal 
See, such was Ferdinand's solicitude to prevent any 
foreign power from claiming jurisdiction, or ac- 
quiring influence, in his new dominions, that he 
reserved to the crown of Spain the sole right of pa*- 
tronage to the benefices in America, and stipulated 
that no papal bull or mandate should be promul- 

^ Hist, of the Reign of Charles V, vol. ii. p. 6, &c. 
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gated there, until it was previously examined and book 
aj^roved of by his council. With the same spirit ^'Vj 
of jealousy, he prohibited any goods to be exported jioj; 
to America, or any person to settle there, without 
a special licence from that council^. 
. But, notwithstanding this attention to the police The num. 
and welfare of the colony, a calamity impended J^J.°^ ***® 
which threatened its dissolution. The original in- diminishes 
habitants, on whose labour the Spaniards in Hi- ^^^' 
spaniola depended for their prosperity, and even 
their existence, wasted so fast, that the extinction 
of the whole race seemed to be inevitable. When 
Columbus discovered Hispaniola, the number of its 
inhabitants was computed to be at least a million^. 
They were now reduced to sixty thousand in the space 
of fifteen years. This consumption of the human 
species, no less amazing than rapid, was the effect 
of several concurring causes. The natives of the 
American islands were of a more feeble constitution 
than the inhabitants of the other hemisphere. They 
could neither perform the same work, nor endure 
the same fatigue, with men whose organs were of 
a more vigorous conformation. The listless indo- 
lence in which they delighted to pass their days, as 
it was the effect of their debility, contributed like- 
wise to increase it, and rendered them, from habit 
as well as constitution, incapable of hard labour. 
The food on which they subsisted afforded little 
nourishment, and they were accustomed to take it 
in small quantities, not sufficient to invigorate a 

« Henrera^ dec. 1, Kb. vi. c. 19, 20. 
^ Ibid* dec. 1. lib. x. c* 12. 
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BOOK languid frame, and render it equal to the efforts of 
^^^^ "^ active industry. The Spaniards, without attending 

1507. to those peculiarities in the constitution of the 
Americans, imposed tasks upon them, which, though 
not greater than Europeans might have performed 
with ease, were so disproportioned to their strength, 
that many sunk under the fatigue, and ended their 
wretched days. Others, prompted by impatience 
and despair, cut short their own lives with a violent 
hand. Famine^ brought on by compelling such 
numbers to abandon the culture of their lands, in 
order to labour in the mines, proved fatal to many. 
Diseases of various kinds, some occasioned by the 
hardships to which they were exposed, and others 
by their intercourse with the Europeans, who com- 
municated to them some of their peculiar maladies, 
completed the desolation of the island. The- Spa- 
niards, being thus deprived of the instruments which 
they were accustomed to employ^ found it impossi- 
ble to extend their improvements, or even to carry 

1508. on the works which they had already begun. In 
order to provide an immediate remedy for an evil 
so alarming, Ovando proposed to transport the in- 
habitants of the Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, under 
pretence that they might be civilized with more 
fecility, and instructed to greater advantage ip the 
Christian religion, if they were united to the Spa- 
nish colony, and placed under the immediate in- 
spection of the missionaries settled there. Ferdi- 

- nand, deceived by this artifice, or willing to connive 
at an act 6f violence which policy represented as 
necessary, gave his assent to the proposal. Several 
vessels were fitted out for the Lucayos, the com- 
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itiahders of which informed the natives^ with whose B o o K 
language they were now well acquainted, that they x^y, 
came from a delicious country, in which the de- is^/ 
parted ancestors of the Indians resided^ by whom 
they were sent to invite their descendants to fesort 
thither, to partake of the bliss enjoyed there by 
happy spirits. That simple people listened with 
wonder and credulity ; and, fond of visiting their 
relations and friends in that happy region, followed 
the Spaniards with eagerness. By this artifice, 
above forty thousand were decoyed into Hispaniola, 
to share in the sufferings which were the lot of the 
inhabitants of that island, and to mingle their groans 
and tears with those of that wretched race of men K 

The Spaniards had, for some time, carried on Newr dig- 
their operations in the mines of Hispaniola with andTenie- 
snch ardour as well as success, that these seemed "***"*8' 
to have engrossed their whole attention. The spirit 
of discovery languished ; and, since the last voyage 
of Columbus, no enterprise of any moment h^d 
been undertaken. But as the decrease of the In- 
dians rendered it impossible to acquire wealth in 
that island with the same rapidity, as formerly, this 
urged some of the more adventurous Spaniards to 
search for new countries, where their avarice might 
be gratified with more facility. Juan Ponce de 
Leon, who commanded under Ovando in the eastern 
district of Hispaniola, passed over to the island of 
St. Juan de Puerto Rico, which Columbus had dis« 



* Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. vii. c. 3. Oviedo^ lib. iil. c. 6. Gomara 
Hist. c. 41. 
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BOOK covered in his second voyage, and penetrated into 
^ ^^^' the interior part of the country. As he found the 
1508. soil to be fertile, and expected, from some symptoms, 
as well as from the information of the inhabitants, 
to discover mines of gold in the mountains, Ovan- 
do permitted him to attempt making a settlement 
in the island. This was easily effected by an ofl&cer 
eminent for conduct no less than for courage. In 
a few years Puerto Rico was subjected to the Spa- 
msh government, the natives were reduced to ser- 
vitude ; and being treated with the same inconside- 
rate rigour as their neighbours in Hispaniola, the 
race of original inhabitants, worn out with fatigue 
and sufferings, was soon exterminated''. 

About the same time Juan Diaz de Solis, in con- 
junction with Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of Co- 
lumbus's original companions, made a voyage to the 
continent. They held the same course which Co- 
lumbus had taken, as far as to the island of Guanaios ; 
but, standing from thence to the west, they disco- 
vered a new and extensive province, afterwards 
known by the name of Yucatan, and proceeded a 
considerable way along the coast of that country ^ 
Though nothing memorable occurred in this voyage, 
it deserves notice, because it led to discoveries of 
greater importance. For the same reason, the voyage 
of Sebastian d^ Ocampo must be mentioned. By 
the command of Ovando he sailed round Cuba, and 

*^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 1 — 4. Gomara Hist, c, 44. 
Relacion de B. de las Casas, p. 10. 
' Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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first discovered with certainty, that this country, book 
which Columbus once supposed to he a part of the ^^^• 
continent, was a large island*". isos!*"^ 

Tills voyage round Cuba was one of the last oc- i>»ego Co- 
currences under the administration of Ovando. pokited*^ 
Ever since the death of Columbus, his son Don Sf^j^/nor 
Di^o had been employed in soliciting Ferdinand niolo. 
to grant him the of&ces of viceroy and admiral in 
the New World, together with all the other immu- 
nities and profits which descended to him by inhe- 
ritance, in consequence of the original capitulation 
with his father* But if these dignities and revenues 
appeared so considerable to Ferdinand, that, at the 
expense of being deemed unjust as well as ungrate-' 
ful, he had wrested them from Columbus, it is not 
surprising that he should be unwilling to confer 
them on his son. Accordingly Don Diego wasted 
two years in incessant but fruitless importunity. 
Weary of this, he endeavoured at length to obtain 
by a legal sentence what he could not procure from 
the favoiir of an interested monarch. He com- 
menced It suit against Ferdinand before the council 
which managed Indian affairs ; and that court, with 
integrity i^ich reflects honour upon its proceedings, 
decided against the King, and sustained Don Diego's 
claim of the viceroyalty, together with all the other 
privileges stipulated in the capitulation . Even after 
this decree, Ferdinand's repugnance to put a sub- 
ject in possession of such extensive rights, might 
have thrown in new obstacles, if Don Diego had 

»» Hferrera, dec. 1. li|»i.-vii. c, 1. 
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BOOK pot taken a step which intereBted veiy pawerfiil per** 
t. ' J sons in the success of his claims. The sentdice 

1508. of the council of the Indies gave him a^ title to a 
rank so elevated, and. a fortune so opulent, that he 
found no difficulty in concluding a marriage with 
DonnaMaria, daughter of Don Ferdinand deToledo,^ 
great commendator of Leon, and brother of the Duke 
of Alva, a nobleman of the first rank, and nearly 
related to the King. The Duke and his family es- 
poused so warmly the cause of their new ally, that 

1509. Ferdinand could not resist their solicitations. He 
recalled Ovando, and appointed Don IMego his suc« 

• cessor, though even in conferring this favour he 
could not conceal his jealousy ; for he allowed him 
to assume only the title of governor, not that of vice- 
roy, which had been adjudged to belong to him°. 
He repwrs j)q^ Diego quickly repaired to Hispaniola, at* 
niola. tended by his brother, his uncles, his wife, whom 
the courtesy of the Spaniards honoured mth the 
title of vice-queen, and a numerous retimie of per- 
sons of both sexes born of good feimilies. He lived 
with a splendour and magnificence hitherto un- 
known in the New World ; and the family of G)- 
lumbus seemed now to enjoy the honours and re- 
wards due to his inventive genius, of which he him. 
self had been cruelly defrauded. The colony itself 
acquired new lustre by the accession of so many 
inhabitants, of a different rank and character from 
most of those who had hitherto migrated to Ame- 
rica, and many of the most illustrious families in- 

« Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 4, &c. 
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the Spanish isettl^ments are descended froni the 6 o b k 
paeons who at that time accompanied Doii Diego ^ "^' 
Columbus °. imT 

No benefits accrued to the unhappy natives from 
this change of governors. Don Diego was not only 
authorized by a royal edict to continue the reparti" 
miehtoS, or distribiition of Indians, but the parti- 
icular number which he might grant to evfery per- 
son, according to his rank in the cdlony, was spe- 
cified. He availed himself of that permission ; and 
soon after he landed at St. Domingo, he divided 
6uch Indians as were still unappropriated, among 
his relations and attendants p. 

The next care of the new governor wad to com- Pearl 
ply with an instructioii which he received frotn the cubagusu 
King; about settling a colony in Cubagua, a small 
island which Columbus had discovered in bis third 
voyage; Though this barren spot hardly yielded 
subsistence to its wretched inhabitants, such quan- 
tities of those oysters which produce pearls were 
found on its coast, that it did not long escape the 
ihqui^itive avaricfe of the Spaniards, and became a 
pldce of considerable resort. Large fortunes were 
acquired by the fishery of pearls, which was carried 
on with extraordinary ardour. The Indians, espe- 
cially those from the Lucayo islands, were com- 
jle&ed to dive fof them ; and this dangerous and 
unhealthy ^mplcyymeAt was an additional calamity, 
which Contributed not a little to the extinction of 
that devottd race^. 

^bvicdb, Kir. iii, c. t. 

P Recopilacion de I^eyes^ lib. vi. tit, 8. 1.1, 2. Herrera, 
dec. l.lib. vii. c. 10. 
^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 9. Gomara Hist. c. 78. 
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BOOK About tliis period, Juan Diaz de Solis and Hnzon 

III • 

^^_^ ". set out, in conjunction, upon a second voyage. 

1509. They stood directly south, towards the equinoctial 
N®^ line, which Pinzon had formerly crossed, and ad- 
vanced as far as the fortieth degree of southern 
latitude. They were astonished to find that the 
continent of America stretched on their right hand 
through all this vast extent of ocean. They landed 
in different places, to take possession in name of 
their sovereign ; but though the country appeared 
to be extremely fertile and inviting, their force was 
so small, having been fitted out rather for discovery 
than making settlements, that they left no colony 
behind them. Their voyage served, however, to 
give the Spaniards more exalted and adequate ideas 
with respect to the dimensions of this new quarter 
of the globe'. 
AsetUe- Though it was about ten years since Golum- 
Srcon^ bus had discovered the msdn laifd of America, the 
tinent at- Spaniards had hitherto made no settlement in any 
^"^ ' part of it. What had been so long neglected was 
now seriously attempted, and with considerable vi- 
gour ; though the plan for this purpose was neither 
formed by the crown, nor executed at the expense 
of the nation, but carried on by the enterprising 
spirit of private adventurers. This scheme took its 
rise from Alonso de Ojeda, who had already made 
two voyages as a discoverer, by which he acquired 
considerable reputation, but no wealth. But his 
character for intrepidity and conduct easily procured 
him associates, vi^ho advanced the money requisite 



f Herrera^ dec. 1 . lib. vii, c. 9. 
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lo defray the charges of the expedition. About the BOOK 
same time, Diego de Nicuessd, who had acquired ^ ^^ ^ 
a large foirtune in Hispaniola, formed a similar de- 1509. 
sign. Ferdinand encouraged both ; and though he 
refused to advance the smallest sum, was extremely 
liberal of titles and patents. He erected two go- 
vernments on the continent, one extending from 
Cape de Vela to the Gulf of Darien, and the other 
from that to Cape Gracias a Dios. The former 
was given to Ojeda, the latter to Nicuessa. Ojeda 
fitted out a ship and two brigantines, with three 
hundred men ; Nicuessa, six vessels, with seven 
hundred and eighty men. They sailed about the 
same time from St. Domingo for their respective 
governments. In order to give their title to those 
countries some appearance of validity, several of the 
most eminent divines and lawyers in Spain were 
employed to prescribe the mode in which they should 
take possession of them '. There is not in the his- 
tory of mankind any thing more singular or extra- 
vagant than the form which they devised for this 
^purpose. They instructed those invaders, as soon 
as they landed on the continent, to declare to the 
natives the principal articles of the Christian faith ; 
to acquaint them, in particular, with the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Pope over all the kingdoms of the 
earth ; to inform them of the grant which this holy 
pontiff had made of their country to the King of 
Spain ; to require them to embrace the doctrines 
of that religion which the Spaniards made known 
to them ; and to submit to the sovereign whose au- 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c, 15. 
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B o p K thority they proclaimed. If the natives refused to 
y^'j comply with this requisition, the terms of which 
1509, must have been utterly incomprehensible to unin- 
structed Indians, then Ojeda and Nicuessa were 
authorized to attack them with iire and sword ; to 
reduce them, their wives and children, to a state of 
servitude ; and to compel them by force to recog-r 
nise the jurisdiction of the church, and the autho- 
rity of the monarchy to which they would not vo- 
luntarily subject themselves ^ 
The dis- ^g the inhabitants of the continent could not at 
tending it once yield assent to doctrines too refined for theu* 
uncultivated understandings, and explained to them 
by interpreters imperfectly acquainted with their 
language ; as they did not conceive how a foreign 
priest, of whom they had never heard, could have 
any right to dispose of their country, or how an un- 
known Prince should claim jurisdiction over them 
as his subjects ; they fiercely opposed the new in- 
vaders of their territories. Ojeda and Nicuessa en- 
deavoured to effect by force what they could not 
accomplish by persuasion. The contemporary 
writers enter into a very minute detail in relating 
their transactions ; but as they made no discovery 
of importance, nor established any permanent set- 
tlement, their adventures are not entitled to any 
considerable place in the general hij^tory of a period 
where romsgitic valour, struggling with incredible 
hardships, distinguishes every effort of the Spaxiish 
arms. They found the natives in those countries 
of which they went to assume the government, t^. 

t See NOT£ XXIU. 
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be of a character very different from that of their book 
countrymen in the islands. They were free and ij^^*. 
warlike. Their arrows, were dipped in a poison so 1509, 
noxious, that every wound was followed with cer* 
tain death. In one encounter they slew above se- 
venty of Ojeda's followers, and the Spaniards, for 
the first time, were taught to dread the inhabitants 
of the New World. Nicuessa was opposed by peo< 
pie equally resolute in defence of their possessions^ 
Nothing could soften their ferocity. Though the 
Spaniards employed every art to soothe them, and 
to gain their confidence, they refused to hold any 
intercourse, or to exchange any friendly office, with 
men whose residence among them they considered 
as fatal to their liberty and independence. This 1510. 
implacable enmity of the natives, though it ren- 
dered an attempt to establish a settlement in their 
country extremely difficult as well as dangerous, 
might have been surmounted at length by the per- 
severance of the Spaniards, by the superiority of 
their arms, and their skill in the art of war. But 
every disaster which can be accumulated upon the 
unfortunate, combined to complete their ruin. The 
loss of their ships by various accidents upon an un- 
known coast, the diseases peculiar to a climate the 
most noxious in all America, the want of provisiona 
imavqidable in a country imperfectly cultivated, dis* 
sention lunong themselves, tmd the incessant hos- 
tilities of the natives^ involved them in a succession 
of calamities, the bare recital of which strikes one 
with horror. Though they received two consider- 
able reinforcements from Hispaniola, the greater 
part of those who had engaged in this unhappy ex- 
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BOOK pedition perished, in less than a year, in the ni ost 
^ "^' ^ extteme misery. A few who survived, settled as a 
1610. feeble colony at Santa Maria el Antigua, on the 
Gulf of Darien, under the command of Vaseo Nu- 
gnez de Balboa, who, in the most desperate exigen- 
cies, displayed such courage and conduct, as first 
gained the confidence of his countrymen, and 
marked him out as their leader in more splendid 
8tnd successful undertakings. Nor was he the^only 
adventurer in this expedition who udll appear with 
lustre' in more important scenes. Francisco Kzarro 
was one of Ojeda's companions, and in this school 
of adversity acquired or improved the talents which 
fitted him for the extraordinary actions which he 
afterwards performed. Hernan Cortes, whose 
name became still more famous, had likewise en- 
gaged early in this enterprise, which roused all the 
active youth of Hispaniola to arms ; but the good 
fortune that accompanied him in his subsequent 
adventures, interposed to save him from the dis- 
asters to which his companions were ekposed. He 
was taken ill at St. Domingo before the departure 
of the fleet, and detained there by a tedious indis 
position". 
Conquest Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of this ex- 
pedition, the Spaniards were not deterred from en- 
gaging in new schemes of a similar nature. When 
wealth is acquired gradually by the persevering 
hand of industry, or accumulated by the slow ope- 
rations of regular commerce, the means employed 

, " Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 11^ &c. Gomara Hist. 
C.57, 58, 59. Benzon. Hist. lib. 1. c. 19—23. P. Maityr^ 
decad. p. 122. 
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«re so proportioned to the end attained, that there book 
is nothing to strike the imagination, and little to ^^ \ 
urge on the active powers of the mind to uncom* 151a 
mon efibrts. But when large fortunes were created 
almost instantaneously ; when gold and pearls were 
procured in exchange for baubles ; when the coun- 
tries which produced these rich commodities, de- 
fended only by naked savages, might be seized by 
the first bold invader ; objects so singular and al- 
luring roused a wonderful spirit of enteiprise 
among the Spaniards, who rushed with ardour into 
this new path that was opened to wealth and di- 
stinction* While this spirit continued warm and 
vigorous, every attempt either towards discovery or 
conquest was applauded, and adventurers engaged 
in it with emulation. The passion for new under- 
takings, which characterises the age of discovery in 
the latter part of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth century, would alone have been sufficient 
to prevent the Spaniards from stopping short in 
their career. But circumstances peculiar to His- 
paniola, at this juncture, concurred with it in ex- 
tending their navigation and conquests. The rigo- 
rous treatment of the inhabitants of that island 
having almost extirpated the race, many of the Spa- 
nish planters, as I have already observed, finding 
it impossible to carry on their works with the same 
vigour and profit, were obliged to look out for set- 
tlements in some country where people were not yet 
wasted by oppression. Others, with the inconside- 
rate levity natural to men upon whom wealth pours 
in with a sudden flow, had squandered in thought- 
less prodigality what they acqiiired with ease, and 
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BOOK were driven by necessity to embark in the most de- 
^^^' sperate schemes, in order td retrieve their affairs, 
^[gj^ From all these causes, when Don Diego Columbus 
jproposed to conquer the island of Cuba, and to es- 
tablish a colony there, many persons of chief di« 
stinction in Hispaniola engaged with alacrity in the 
measure. He gave the command of the troops de- 
stined for that service to IMego Velasquez, one of 
his father^s companions in his second voyage, and 
who, having been long settled in Hispaniola, had 
acquired an ample fortune, with such reputation 
for probity and prudence, that he seemed to be well 
qualified for conducting an expedition of impor- 
tance. Three hundred men were deemed suffi- 
cient for the conquest of an island of above seven 
hundred miles in length, and filled with inhabitants. 
But they were of the same unwarlike character with 
the people of Hispaniola. They were not only in- 
timidated by the appearance of their new enemies, 
but unprepared to resist them. For though, from 
the time that the Spaniards took possession of the 
adjacent island, there was reason to expect a descent 
on their territories, none of the small communities 
into which Cuba was divided, had either made any 
provision for its own defence, or had formed any 
concert for their common safety. The only ob- 
etruetkm the Spaniards met with was from Hatuey, 
« cazique, who had fled from Hispaniola, and had 
taken possession of the eastern extremity of Cuba. 
He stood upon the , defensive at their first landing, 
and endeavoured to drive them back to their ships. 
His feeble troops, however, were sooft broken and 
dispersed; and he himself being taken prisoner^ 
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Velasquez, according to the barbarous maidm of B o o k 
the Spaniards, considered him as a slave who had ^ ^ ^' 
taken arms against his master, and condemned him \^i\ 
to the flames. When Hatuey was fastened to the 
stake, a Franciscan friar labouring to convert him,^ 
promised him immediate admittance into the joy& 
of heaven, if he would embrace the Christian faith. 
'^ Are there any Spaniards,** says he after some 
pause, " in that region of bliss which yo\i describe?** 
— " Yes," replied the monk, ** but only such a& 
are worthy and good.** — " The best of them,** re^ 
turned the indignant cazique, ^^ have neither worth 
nor goodness : I will not go to a place where I may 
meet with one of that accursed race^.** This dread-, 
ful example of vengeance struck the people of Cuba 
with such terror, that they scarcely gave any oppo*. 
sitiou to the progess of their invaders ; and Velas- 
quez, without the loss of a man, annexed this ex- 
tensive and fertile island to the Spanish mo- 
narchyJ". 

The facility with which this important conquest Discoveiy 
was completed, served as an incitement to other un- ^^ ^^^^ 
dertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon, having acquired 
both fame and wealth by the reduction of Puerto 
Rico, was impatient to engage in some new enter-- 
prise. He fitted out three ships at his own ex- 1512. 
pense, for a voyage of discovery, and his reputation 
soon drew together a respectable body of followers. 
He directed his course towards the Lucayo islands ; 
and after touching at several of them, as well as of 

* B. die las Casas^ p. 40. 

7 Herrera, dec, 1. lib. ix, c. 2^ 3, &c. Oviedo, lib. xyii. c. 3. 
p. 179. 
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BOOK the Bahama isles, he stood to the south-west, and 
^^^' discovered a country hitherto unknoun to the Spa- 
1512. niards, which he called Florida, either because he 
fell in with it on Palm Sunday, or on account of its 
gay and beautiful appearance. He attempted to 
land in different places, but met with such vigorous 
opposition from the natives, who were fierce and 
warlike, as convinced him that an increase of force 
was requisite to effect a settlement. Satisfied with 
having opened a communication with a new coun- 
try, of whose value and importance he conceived 
very sanguine hopes, he returned to Puerto Rico 
through the channel now known by. the name of 
the Gulf of Florida. 

It was not merely the passion of searching for 
new countries that prompted Ponce de Leon to un- 
dertake this voyage ; he was influenced by one of 
those visionary ideas, which at that time often 
mingled with the spirit of discovery, and rendered 
it more active. A tradition prevailed among the 
natives of Puerto Rico, that in the isle of Bimini, 
one of the Lucayos, there was a fountain of such 
wonderful virtue as to renew the youth and recall 
the vigour of every person who bathed in its salu- 
tary waters. In hopes of finding this grand resto- 
rative. Ponce de Leon and his followers ranged 
through the islands, searching with fruitless solici- 
tude and labour for the fountain which was the 
chief object of their expedition. That a tale so 
fabulous should gain credit among simple unin- 
structed Indians is not surprising. That it should 
make any impression upon an enlightened people 
appears in the present age altogether incredible. 
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The fact, however, is certain ; and the most an- book 
thentic Spanish historians mention this extravagant ^ ^^^' ^ 
sally of their credulous countrymen. The Spa- 1512?^ 
niards at that period were engaged in a career of 
activity which gave a romantic turn to their ima- 
gination, and daily presented to them strange and 
marvellous objects. A New World was opened 
to their view. They visited islands and continents, 
of whose existence mankind in former ages had no 
conception. In those delightful countries nature 
seenied to assume another form : every tree and 
pknt and animal was different from those of the 
ancient hemisphere. They seemed to be trans- 
ported into enchanted ground ; and after the won- 
ders which they had seen, nothing, in the warmth 
and novelty of their admiration, appeared to them 
so extraordinary as to be beyond belief. If the ra- 
pid succession of new and striking scenes made 
such impression even upon the sound understand- 
ing of Columbus, that he boasted of having found 
the seat of Paradise, it will not appear strange that 
Ponce de Leon should dream of discovering the 
fountain of youth ^. 

Soon after the expedition to Florida, a discovery Progress 
of much ffreater importance was made in another ?^ ^ai^a 
part of America. Balboa having been raised to the 
government of the small colony at Santa Maria in 
Darien, by the voluntary suffrage of his associates, 
was so extremely desirous to obtain from the crown , 

* P. Martyr, decad. p. 202. Ensayo Chronol. para la Hist, 
de la Florida, par. D. Gab. Cardenas, p 1. Oviedo^ lib. xvi. 
c. 1 1. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 5. Hist, de la Conq. de la 
Florida, par Garc. de la Vega, lib. i. c. 3. 
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B o o K 2t confirmation of their dection, that he dispatched 
^^^' one of his officers to Spain, in order to solicit a 
^[^^[T"*^ royal commission, which might invest him with a 
legal title to the supreme command. Conscious, 
however, that he could not expect success from the 
patronage of Ferdinand's ministers, with whom he 
was unconnected, or from negotiating in a court to 
the arts of which he was a stranger, he endeavour- 
ed to merit the dignity to which he aspired, and 
aimed at performing some signal service that would 
secure him the preference to every competitor. 
Full of this idea, he made frequent inroads inta the 
adjacent country, subdued several of the caziques, 
and collected a considerable quantity of gold, which 
abounded more in that part of the contment than 
in the islahds. In one of those excursions, the 
Spaniards contended with such eagerness about the 
division of some gold, that they were at the point 
of proceeding to acts of violence against one an- 
other. A young cazique who was present, astonished 
at the high value which they set upon a thing of 
which he did not discern the use, tumbled the gold 
out of the balance with indignation ; and turning 
to the Spaniards, " Why do you quarrel (says he) 
about such a trifle ? If you are so passionately fond 
of gold, as to abandon your own country, and to 
disturb the tranquillity of distant nations for its 
sake, I will conduct you to a region where the me- 
tal which seems to be the chief object of your ad- 
miration and desire is so common that the meanest 
utensils are formed of it." Transported with what 
they heard, Balboa and. his companions inquired 
eagerly where this happy Country lay, and how they 
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might arrive at it. He informed them that at the book 
distance of six suns, that is, of six days' journey, to- v^!l^ 
wards the south, they should discover another ocean, 1512. 
near to which this wealthy kingdom was situated ; 
but if they intended to attack that powerful state, 
they must assemble forces far superior in number 
and strength to those with which they now ap- 
peared*. 

This wa3 the first information which the Spa- The 
iiiards received concerning the great southern ocean, "hiX?e 
or the opulent and extensive country known after- ft>nns ; 
terwards by the name of Peru. Balboa had now 
before him objects suited to his boundless ambi- 
tion, and the enterprising ardour of his genius. 
He immediately concluded the ocean which the 
cazique mentioned, to be that for which Columbus 
had searched without success in this part of Ame- 
rica, in hopes of opening a more direct communi- 
cation with the East-Indies ; and he conjectured 
that the rich territory which had been described to 
him must be part of that vast and opulent region 
of the earth. Elated with the idea of performing 
what so great a man had attempted in vain, and 
eager to accomplish a discovery which he knew 
would be no less acceptable to the King than be- 
neficial to his country, he was impatient until he 
could set out upon this enterprise, in comparison of 
which all his former exploits appeared inconsidera- 
ble. But previous arrangement and preparation 
were requisite to insure success. |Ie began with 
jcourting and securing the friendship of the neigh- 

• Herrem, dec. 1. lib. ix, c. 2. Gomara, c. 60. P. Martyr, 
dec. p. 149. 
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BOOK bouring caziques. He sent some of bis officers to 
^ '"• ^ Hispaniola with a large quantity of gold, as a proof 
}51S. <>f ^^ P^^ success, and an earnest of his ^tufe 
hopes. By a proper distribution of this, they se- 
cured the favour of the governor, and allured vo- 
lunteers into the service. A considerable reinforce- 
ment from that island joined him, and he thought 
himself in a condition to attempt the discovery, 
difficttity The isthmus of Darien is not above sixty miles 
Uan^ in breadth ; but this neck of land, which binds to- 
^^"5 gether the continents of North and South Ame- 
rica, is strengthened by a chain of lofty mountains 
stretching through its whole extent, which render 
it a barrier of solidity sufficient to resist the impulse 
of two opposite oceans. The mountains are covered 
with forests almost inaccessible. The valleys in 
that moist climate, where it rains during two-thirds 
of the year, are marshy, and so frequently over- 
flowed that the inhabitants find it necessary, in many 
places, to build their houses upon trees, in order to 
be elevated at some distance from the damp soiU 
and the odious reptiles engendered in the putrid 
waters ^. Large rivers rush down with an impe- 
tuous current from the high grounds. In a region 
thinly inhabited by wandering savages, the hand of 
industry had done nothing to mitigate or correct 
those natural disadvantages. To march across this 
unexplored country with no other guides but In- 
dians, whose fidelity could be little trusted, was, on 
all those accounts, • the boldest enterprise on which 
the Spaniards had hitherto ventured in the New 

*» P. Martyr, dec. p. 158. 
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World. But the intrepidity of Balboa was such as b o o K 
distinguished him among his countrymen, at a pe- "J;^ 
riod when ev^ry adventurer was conspicuous for i^^ 
daring courage. Nor was bravery his only merit ; 
he was prudent in conduct, generous, afiable, and 
possessed of those popular tiedents vHiiich, in the 
most desperate undertakings^ inspire confidence and 
secure attachment. Even after the junction of the 
volunteers from Hispaniola, he was able to muster 
only an hundred and ninety men for his expedition*. 
But. they were hardy veterans^ inured to the climate 
of America, and ready to follow him through every 
danger. A thousand Indians attended them to carry 
their provisions; and, to complete their warlike 
array, they took with them several of those fierce 
dogs, which were no less formidable than destruc^ 
tive to their naked enemies. 

Balboa set out upon this important expedition discovers 
on the first of September, about the time that the sd^''^^ 
periodical rains began to abate. He proceeded by 
sea, and without any difficulty, to the territories of 
a cazique whose friendship he had gained ; but no 
sooner did he begin to advance into the interior 
part of the country, than he was retarded by every 
obstacle, which he had reason to apprehend^ from 
the nature of the territory, or the disposition of its 
inhabitants. Some of the caziques, at his ap- 
proach, fled to the mountains with all their people, 
and carried off or destroyed whatever could afford 
subsistence to his troops. Others collected their 
subjects, in order to oppose his progress; and he 
quickly perceived what an arduous undertaking it 
was to conduct such a body of men through hostile 

a2 
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:B o 0*K nations, across swamps, and rivers, and woods, 
1^^.^^ which had never been passed but by straggling 
1513. Indians. But by sharing in every hardship with 
the meanest soldier, by appearing the foremost to 
meet every danger, by promising confidently to his 
troops the enjoyment of honour and riches superior 
to what had been attained by the most su(;cessful 
of their countrymen, he inspired them with such 
enthusiastic resolution, that they followed him 
. without murmuring. When they had penetrated 
•a good way into the mountains, a powerful cazique 
appeared in a narrow pass, with a numerous body 
of his subjects, to obstruct their progress. But 
men who had surmounted so many obstacles, de- 
spised the opposition of such feeble enemies. They 
attacked them with impetuosity, and, having di- 
spersed them with much ease and great slaughter, 
continued their march. Though their guides had 
represented the breadth of the isthmus to be only 
a journey of six days, they had already spent twenty- 
five in forcing their way through the woods and 
mountains. Many of them were ready to ^ink 
under such uninterrupted fatigue in that sultry 
climate, several were t^ken ill of the dysentery and 
other diseases frequent in that country, and all be- 
came impatient to reach the period of their labours 
and sufferings. At length the Indians assured 
them, that from the top of the next mountain they 
should discover the ocean which Was the object of 
their wishes. When, with infinite toil, they had 
climbed up the greater part of that steep ascent, 
Balboa conrimanded bis men to halt, and advanced 
alone to the summit, that he might be the first who 
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should enjoy a spectacle which he had so long de^ b o o K^ 
sired. As soon as he beheld the South Sea i^'- 
stretching in endless prospect below him^ ^6 f^U 1513/ 
on* his kneeSy and, lifting up his hands to heaven, 
returned thanks to God, who had conducted him toi 
a discovery so beneficial to his country, and so ho- 
nourable to himself. His followers, observing his 
transports of joy, rushed forward to join in his 
wonder, exultation, and gratitude. They held oa 
their course to the shore with great alacrity, when 
Balboa, advancing up to the middle in the waves 
with his buckler and sword, took possession of that 
ocean in the name of the King his master, and 
vowed to defend it, with these arms, against all his 
enemies*". 

That part of the great Pacific or Southern Ocean, 
which Balboa first discovered, still retains the name 
of the Gulf of St. Michael, which he gave to it, 
and is situated to the east of Panama. From seve-. 
ral of the petty Princes, who governed in the di- 
stricts adjacent to that gulf, he extorted provisions 
and gold by force of arms. Others sent them to 
him voluntarily. To these acceptable presents, 
some of the caziques added a considerable quantity 
of pearls ; and he learned from them, with much 
satisfaction, that pearl oysters abounded in the sea, 
which he had newly discovered. 

Together with the acquisition of this wealth, He re- 
which served to soothe and encourage his followers, ^®^^®^.?"" 
he received accounts which confirmed his sanguine concern. 

« Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 1, &c. Gomara, c. 62, &c. 
P. Martyr, dec. p. 205, &c. 
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BOOK hopes ot future and more extensive benefits from 
^ the expedition. All the people on the coast of the 
TbiT South Sea concurred in informing him that there 

ingaiwi^^ii^^ a mighty and opulent kingdom situated at a 

country; Considerable distance towards the south-east, the 
inhabitants-of which had tame animals to carry their 
burdens. In order to give the Spaniards an idea 
of these, they drew upon the sand the figure of the 
llamas or sheep, afterwards found in Peru, which 
the Peruvians had taught to, perform such services 
as they described. As the llama in its form 
nearly resembles a camel, a beast of burden deemed 
pecuUar to Asia, this circumstance, in conjunction 
with the discovery of the pearls, another noted pro- 
duction of that country, tended to confirm the 
Spaniards in their mistaken theory with respect to 
the vicinity of the New World to the East Indies*. 

obliged to But though the information which Balboa re- 
cdved from the people on the coast, as well as his 
own conjectures and hopes, rendered him extremely 
impatient to visit this unknown country, his pru- 
dence restrained him from attempting to invade it 
with an handful of men exhausted by iatigue and 
weakened by diseases^. He determined to lead 
back his followers, at present, to their settlement 
of Santa Maria in Darien, and to return next sea- 
son with a forccsmore adequate to such an arduous 
enterprise. In order to acquire a more extensive 
knowledge of the isthmus, he marched back by a 
diffesent route, which he found to be no less dan- 
gerous and difficult than that which he had formerly 

^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 2. « Sec NOTE XXIV. 
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taken. But to men elated with success, and ani- book 
mated with hope, nothing is insurmountable, i"^. 
Balboa returned to Santa Maria, from which he 1514, 
had been absent four months, with greater glory 
and more treasure than the Spaniards had acquired 
in any expedition in the New World. None of 
Balboa^s officers distinguished themselves more 
in this service than Francisco Pizarro, or assisted 
with greater courage and ardour in opening a com- 
munication with those countries in which he was 
destined to act soon a most illustrious part^ 

Balboa*s first care was to send information to Pcdranas 
Spain of the important discovery which he hadgoverao* 
made; and to demand a reinforcement of a thousand ^^ i>arien. 
men, in order to attempt the conquest of that 
opulent country concerning which he had received 
such inviting intelligence. The first account of 
the discovery of the New World hardly occasioned 
greater joy, than the unexpected tidings that a pas* 
sage was at last found to the great southern ocean. 
The communication with the East Indies, by a 
course to the westward of the line of demarcation 
drawn by the Pope, seemed now to be certain. 
The vast wealth which flowed into Portugal from 
its settlements and conquests in that country, ex- 
cited the envy and called forth the emulation of 
other states. Ferdinand hoped now to come in for 
a share in this lucrative commerce, and, in his eager- 
ness to obtain it, was willing to make an effort be-^ 
yond what Balboa required. But even in this ex- 
ertion, his jealous policy, as well^as the fatal anti* 

' Herrera, dec. 1 . lib* x. c. 3—6. Gpmara, c. 64. P. Martyr^ 
dec. p. 229, &c. 
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BOOK pMhy of Fonseca, now Bishop of Burgos, to every 
1^ ^||v J man of merit who distinguished himself in the New 
1514. World, was conspicuous. Notwithstanding Bal-? 
boa*s recent services, which marked him out as the 
most proper person to finish that great undertaidng 
which he had begun, Ferdinand was so ungenerous 
as to overlook these, and to appoint Pedrarias 
Davila, governor of Darien. He gave him the 
command of fifteen stout vessels and twelve hun* 
dred soldiers^ These were fitted out at the public 
expense, with a liberality which Ferdinand had 
never displayed in any former armament destined 
for the New World ; and such was the ardour of 
the Spanish gentlemen to follow a leader who was 
about to conduct them to a country where, as 
fame reported, they had only to throw their nets 
into the sea and draw out gold^, that fifteen hun-r 
dred embarked on board the fleet, and, if they had 
pot been restrained, a much greater number would 
have engaged in the service^. 

Pedrarias reached the Gulf oi Darien without any 
remarkable accident, and immediately sent some of 
his principal officers ashore to inform Balboa of his 
arrival, with the king's commission, to be govemox 
of the colony. To their astonishment, they found 
Balboa, of whose great exploits they had heard sa 
much, and of whose opulence they had formed such 
high ideas^ clad in a canvass jacket, and wearing 
coarse hempen sandals used only by the meanest 
peasants, employed, together with some IndiaM, 

8 Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c, 14. 

* Ibid. c. 6, 7. P. Martyr, dec. p. 177, 296. 
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in thatching his own hut with reeds. Even in this book 
simple garb, whkh corresponded so ill with the ^^^* 
expectations and wishes of his new guests^ Balboa i5i7^ 
received them with dignity. The fame of lus dis- 
coveries had drawn so many adventurers fiom the 
islands, that he could now muster four hundred 
and fifty men. At the head of those daring vete-< 
rans, he was more than a rnatch for the forces 
which Pedrarias brought with him. But though 
his troops murmured loudly at the injustice of the 
King in superseding their commander, and com- 
plained that strangers would now reap the fruits of 
their toil and success, Balboa submitted with im«i 
plicit obedience to the will of his sovereign, and rcn 
ceived Pedrarias with all the deference due to hi9 
character \ 

Notwithstanding this moderation, to which Pte- Dissentiou 
drarias owed the peaceable possession of his govern- wm ^d 
raent, he appointed a judicial inquiry to be made »«!*>«»• 
into Balboa's conduct, while under the command 
of Nicuessa, and imposed a considerable fine upon 
him, on account of the irregularities of which he 
had then been guilty. Balboa felt sensibly the mor- 
tification of being subjected to trial and to punish- 
ment in a place where he had so lately occupied 
the first station. Pedrarias could not conceal his 
jealousy of his superior merit ; so that the resent- 
ment of the one and the envy qf Oie other gave 
rise to dissentions e^treniely detrimental to the co- 
lony. It was threatened with a calamity still more 
fatal. Pedrarias had landed in Darien at a most juiy. 

* Hcrrcra, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 13. 14. 
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BOOK unlucky time of the year, about the middle of the 
^J[|^ rainy season, in that part of the Uxnd zone where 
16 J 4. the clouds pour down such torrents as are unknown 
in more temperate climates^. The village of Santa 
Maria was seated in a rich plain, environed with 
marshes and woods. The constitution of Europeans 
was unable to withstand the pestilential influence 
of such a situation, in a climate natundly so nox- 
ious, and at a Sfeason so peculiarly unhealthy. A 
violent and destructive malady carried off many of 
the soldiers who accompanied Pedrarias. An ex- 
treme scarcity of provision augmented this distress, 
as it rendered it impossible to find proper refresh- 
ment for the sick, or the necessary sustenance for 
the healthy ^ In the space of a month, above six 
hundred persons perished in the utmost misery. De- 
jection and despair spread through the colony. Many 
principal persons solicited their dismission, and 
were glad to relinquish all their hopes of wealth, in 
order to escape from that pernicious r^on. Pe- 
drarias endeavoured to divert those who remained 
from brooding over their misfortunes, by finding 
them employment. With this view, he sent several 
detachments into the interior parts of the country, 
to levy gold among the natives, and to search for 
the mines in which it was produced. Those rapa- 
cious adventurers, more attentive to present gain 
than to the means of facilitating their fiiture pro- 
gress, plundered without distinction wherever they 
marched. Regardless of the alliances which Bal- 
boa had made with several of the caziques, they strip- 

* Richard^ Hist. Naturelle de TAir, tom.i. p. 204. 

f Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. x. c. 1 4. P. Martyr, decad. p. 2/2. 
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ped lliein of every thing valuable, and treated them, book 
as well as their subjects, with the utmost insolence ^^*V* 
and cruelty. By thdr tyranny mkl exactions, which 151^ 
Pedrarias, either from want of authority or inclina* 
tion, did not restrain, all the country from the Gulf 
of Darien to the lake of Nicaragua was desolated, 
and the Spaniards were inconsiderately deprived of 
the advantages which they might have derived from 
the friendship of the natives, in extending their 
conquests to the South Sea. Balboa, who saw with 
concern that such ill-judged proceedings retarded 
the execution of his favourite scheme, sent violent 
remonstrances to Spain against the imprudent go* 
vemment of Pedrarias, which had ruined a happy 
and flourishing colony. Pedrarias, on the other 
hand, accused him of having deceived the King, by 
magnifying his own exploits, as well as by a false 
representation of the opulence and value of the 
country". 

Ferdinand became sensible at length of his im* Violent 
prudence in superseding the most active and expe- ^^ 
rienced officer he had in tjtie New World, and, by ^j°** 
way of compensation to Balboa, appointed him 
Adelantado, or Lieutenant-Governor of the coun- 
tries upon the South Sea, with very extensive pri- 
vileges and authority. At the same time he en- 
joined Pedrarias to support Balboa in all his opera- 
tions, and to consult with him concerning every 
measure which he himself pursued, But to effect 1515. 
such a sudden transition from inveterate enmity 
to perfect confidence, exceeded Ferdinand's power. 

" Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 15. dec.2. c. 1, &c. Gomara,c 66. 
P. Martyr, dec. 3. c. 10. Relacion de B. de las Casas, p. 12, 
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BOOK Pedrarias continued to treat his rival with neglect ; 
''^' and Balboa's fortune being exhausted by the pay- 
^^li^ ment of his fine, and other exactions of Pedrarias, 
he could not make suitable ^nreparations for taking 
possession of his new govemnidat* At length, by 
the intei^osition and exhortations of the Bishop of 
Darien, they were brought to a reconciliation ; and^ 
in order to cement this union more firmly, Pedra^ 
rias agreed to give his daughter in marriage to 
Balboa. The first effect of their concord was, that 
Balboa was permitted to make severalsniall incur*^ 
sions into the country. These be conducted with 
such prudence, as added to the reputation which he 
had already acquired. Many adventurers resorted 
to him, and, with the countenance and aid of Pe- 
drarias, he began to prepare for his expedition to the 
South Sea. In order to accomplish this, it was neces? 
sary to build vessels capable of cpnveying his troops 
to those provinces which he purposed to invade^ 
^^17$ After surmounting many obstacles, and enduring a 
variety of those hardships which were the portion of 
the conquerors of America, he at length finished four 
small brigantines. In these, with three hundred 
chosen men, a. force superior to that with which 
Pizarro afterwards undertook the same expedition, 
he was ready to sail towards Peru, when he received 
an unexpected message from Pedrarias*^. As his 
reconciliation with Balboa had never been cordial^ 
the progress which his . son-in-Jaw was making re- 
eved his ancient enmity, and added to its rancour. 
He dreaded the prosperity and elevation of a man 

» Herrera, dec. 2. lib. i. c.3. lib. ii. c. 11. 13. 2U 
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ivhoni he had injured >so deeply. He suispected that book 
success would encourage him to aim at independ- *^ ^^^' ^ 
ence upon his jurisdiction ; and so violently did the jL5l7. 
passions of hatred, fear, and jealousy, operate upon 
his mirid, that, in order to gratify his vengeance, 
he scrupled not to defeat an enterprise of the great- 
est moment to his country. Under pretexts which 
were false, but plausible, he desired Balboa to post- 
pone his voyage for a short time, and to repair to 
Ada, in order that he might have an interview 
with him. Balboa, with the unsuspicious confi- 
dence of a man conscious of no crime, instantly 
obeyed the summons ; but as soon as he entered 
the place, he was arrested by order of Pedrarias, 
whose impatience to satiate his revenge did not suf- 
fer him to languish long in confinement. Judges 
were immediately appointed to proceed to his trial. 
An accusation of disloyalty to the King, and of an 
intention to revolt against the governor, was pre- 
ferred against him. Sentence of death was pro- 
nounced; and though the judges who passed it^ 
seconded by the whole colony, interceded warmly 
for his pardon, Pedrarias continued inexorable ; and 
the Spaniards beheld, with astonishment and sor* 
row, the public execution of a man whom they 
universally deemed more capable than any who 
had borne command in America, of forming and 
accomplishing great designs^. Upon his death, the 
expedition which he had planned was relinquished. 
Pedrarias, notwithstanding the violence and injus- 
tice of his proceedings, was not only screened from 

^\ ® Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 2 1 , 22. 
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BOOK punishment by the powerful patronage of the B}»h(^ 
m^y. of Burgos and other courtiers, but continued in 
i^lj^ power* Soon after he obtained permission to re- 
move the colony from its unwholesome station of 
Santa Maria to Panama, on the opposite side of 
the isthmus ; and though it did not gain mpch in ; 
point of healthfulness by the change^ the commo? 
dious situation of this new settlement contributed 
greatly to facilitate the subsequent conquests of the 
Spaniards in tlie extensive countries situated upon 
the Southern Ocean p. 
1515. During these transactions in Dari^i, the histoiy 
coreries. of which it was proper to carry on in an uninter* 
rupted tenour, several important events occurred 
with respect to the discovery, the conquest, and go- 
vernment, of other provinces in the New World. 
Ferdinand was so intent upon opening a commu- 
nication with the Molucca or Spice Islands by the 
west, th^t in the year one thousand five hundred 
and fifteen he fitted out two ships at his own ex- 
pense, in order to attempt such a voyage, and gave 
the command of them to Juan Diaz de Solis, who 
was deemed one of the most skilful navigators in 
Spain. He stood along the coast of South America^ 
and on the first of January one thousand five hun- 
dred and sixteen entered a river which he called 
Janeiro, where an extensive commerce is now car- 
ried on. From thence he proceeded to a spacious 
bay, which he supposed to be the entrance into a 
strait that communicated with the Indian Gk:ean ; 
but, upon advancing further, he found it to be the 

p Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iv. c, 1. 
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mouth of Rio de Plata, one of the vast rivers by b O o k 
which the southern continent of America is watered. ^^' 
In endeavouring to make a descent in this country, 1517; 
De Soils and several of his crew were slain by the 
natives, who, in sight of the ships, cut their bodies 
in pieces, roasted and devoured them. Discouraged 
mth the loss of their commander, and terrified at 
thb shocking spectacle, the surviving Spaniards set 
sail for Europe, without aiming at any further dis^ 
covery^. Though this attempt proved abortive, it 
was not without benefit. It turned the attention 
of ingenious men to this course of navigation, and 
prepared the way for a more fortunate voyage, by 
which, a few years posterior to this period, the great 
design that Ferdinand had in view was accom* 
plished* 

Though the Spaniards were thus actively em- sute of 
ployed in extending their discoveries and settle- -n^jj^""^ 
ments in America, they still considered Hispaniola nioia. 
as their principal colony, and the seat of govern- 
ment. Don Diego Columbus wanted neither in- 
clination nor abilities to have rendered the mem* 
hers of this colony, who were most immediately 
under his jurisdiction, prosperous and happy. But 
he was circumscribed in all his operations by the 
suspicious policy of Ferdinand, who on every oc- 
casion, and under pretexts the most frivolous, re- 
trenched his privileges, and encouraged the trea-« 
surer, the judges, and other subordinate officers, to 
counteract his measures, and to dispute his autho- 
rity. The most valuable prerogative which the go- 

*» Herrera, dec. 2. lib. i. c. 7. P. Martyr, dec. p. 3 1 7. 
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BOO K veitior podsessed, vms that of distributing Indians 
^ ™' among the Spaniards settled in the island. The 
j^^lj/ rigorous servitude of those unhappy men having 
been but little mitigated by all the regulations in 
their favour; the power of parcelling out such ne- 
cessary instruments of labour at pleasure, secured 
to the governor great influence in the colony. In 
order to strip him of this, Ferdinand'created anew 
office, with the power of distributing the Indians, 
and bestowed it upon Bodrigo Albuquerque^ a re- 
lation of Zapata, his confidential minister. Mor- 
tified with the injustice as well as indignity of this 
invasion upon his rights, in a point so essential^ 
Don IKego could no longer remain in a place 
where his power and consequence were almost an- 
nihilated. He repaired to Spain with the vain 
hopes of obtaining redress'. Albuquerque entered 
upon his office with all the rapacity of an indigent 
adventurer impatient to amass wealth. He b«gan 
with taking the exact number of Indians in the is- 
land, and found that from sixty thousand^ who 
in the year one thousand five hundred and eight 
survived after all their sufferings, they were now 
reduced to fourteen thousand. These he threw 
iiito separate divisions or lots, and bestowed them 
upon such as were willing to purchase them at the 
highest price. By this arbitrary distribution, 
several of the natives were removed from their 
' original habitations, many were taken from their 
ancient masters, and all of them subjected to heavier 
burdens, and to more intolerable labour, An order 

^ Herrera^ dec. 1 . lib. ix. c 5 . lib. x. c, 1 2. 
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to reiinburse their new proprietors. Those addi- BOOK 
tional calamities completed the misery, and hasten- ^ ' ^ 
ed on the extinction, of this wretched arid innocent 1517. 
race of men ^ 

The violence of these proceedings, together with ^°"*^^jij 
the fatal consequences which attended them, not respect to 

only excited complaints among such as thought '^.Vt'of' 
themselves aggrieved, but to\iched the hearts of all the in- 
who retained any sentiments of humanity. Ffbm 
the time that ecclesiastics were.^ sent as instructors 
into America, they perceived that the rigour with 
which their countrymen treated the natives, ren- 
dered their ministry altogether fruitless. The mis-* 
sionaries, in conformity to the mild spirit of that 
religion which they were employed to publish, early 
remonstrated against the maxims of. the plantiers 
with respect to the Americans^ and condemned the 
repartimientosy or distributioTiSy by which they were 
given up as slaves to their conquerors, as no less 
contrary to natural justice and the precepts of 
Christianity, than to sound policy. The Domini- 
cans^ to whom the instruction of the Americans 
was originally conunitted, were most vehement in 
testifying against the repartimientos. In the year 
one thousand five hundred arid eleven^ Montesino, 
one of their most eminent preachers, inveighed 
against this practice,, in the great church at St. Do- 
mingo, with all the impetuosity of popular eloquence. 
Don Diego Columbus, the principal officers of the 
colony, and all the laymen who had been his hearers, 
complained of the monk to his superiors ; but they, 

* Herrera^ dec. I. lib. x. c. 12» , ' 

VOL. I. R 
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BOOK instead of condemning, apj^uded his doctrine, as 
vj^^'y equally pious and seasonable. The Franciscans, 
1517, iioiluenced by the spirit of opposition and rivabhip 
which subsists between the two orders, discovered 
some inclination to take part with the laity, and to 
espouse the defence of the rq^artimienias. But as 
• they could not with decency give their avowed ap- 
probation to a system of oppression so repugnant 
to the spirit of religion, they endeavoured to palliate 
what they could not justify, and alleged, in excuse 
for the conduct of their countrymen^ that it was im* 
possible to carry on any improvement in the colony, 
unless the Spaniards possessed such dominion over 
the natives that they could compel them to la- 
bour ^ 
coiitrary The Dominicans, regardless of such political and 
concenung interested considerations, would not relax in any 
this poiftt ', degree the rigour of their sentiments, and even re- 
fused to absolve, or admit to the sacrament, such 
of their eountrymen as continued to hold the na- 
tives in servitude". Both parties applied to the 
King for his decision in a matter of such impor- 
tance« Ferdinand empowered a eommittee of his 
privy-council, assisted by some of the most emi^ 
nent civilians and divines in Spain, to hear the de- 
puties sent from Hispaniola in support of their re- 
spective opinions. After a long discussion, the 
speculative point in controversy was determined in 
favour of the Dominicans, the Indians were de- 
clared to be a free people entitled to all the natural 

t Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. viii. c. 1 1 . Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. p. 97. 
" Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. p. 97. 
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rights of men ; but notwithstanding this decbion/ book 
the reparttmientos were continued upon their an- ^^^' 
cient footing*. As this determination admitted 15(77 
the principle upon which the Dominicans founded 
their opinion, they renewed their efforts to ohtaia 
relief for the Indians with additional boldness and 
zeal. At length, in order to quiet the colony, whtch 
was alarmed by their remon^rances and censureB, 
Ferdinand issued a decree of his privy council, de- 
dbring, that after mature consideration of the 
Apostolic Bull, and other titles by which the crown 
of Castile claimed a right to its possessions in dfte 1513. 
New World, the servitude of the Indians was war- 
ranted both by the laws of God and of man ; dsat 
unlets they were subjected to the dominion of the 
Spaniards, and compelled to reside under their in- 
section, it would be impossible to reclaim them 
from idolatry, or to instruct them in the principles 
of the Christian faith ; that no further scruple ought 
to be entertained concerning the lawfulness of the 
repartinUentos, as the King and council wei^ wip- 
ing to take the charge of that upon their own con- 
sciences ; and l^at therefore the Dominicans, and 
monks of other religious orders, should abstain for 
the future from those invectives which, from an 
excess of charitable but ill-informed zeal, they had 
uttered against that practice 7. 

That his intention of adhering to this decree 
might be fully understood, Ferdinand conferred 
new grants of Indians upon several of his cour- 
tiers *. But in order that he might not seem alto- 

' Herrera^ dec. 1 . lib. viii. c. 12. Ub. ix. c. 5. 

y Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. ix. c. 14. * See NOTE XXV. 

r2 
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BOO Kgether inattentive to the rights of humanity, he 
^ "^' J published an edict, in which he endeavoured to pro- 
1517. vide for the mild treatment of the Indians under 
the yoke to which he subjected them ; he regulated 
the nature of the work which they should be re- 
quired to perform ; he prescribed the mode in which 
th^ should be clothed and fed, and gave directions 
with respect to their instruction in the principles of 
Christianity*, 
effect of But the Dominicans, who from their experience 
of what was past judged concerning the future, 
soon perceived the inefficacy of those provisions, 
and foretold, that as long as it was the interest of 
individuals to treat the Indians with rigour, no 
public regulations coUld render their servitude mild 
or tolerable. They considered it as vain, to waste 
thdr own time and strength in attempting to 
communicate the sublime truths of religion to men 
whose spirits were broken, and their faculties im- 
paired by oppression. Some of them, in despair, 
requested the permission 'of their superiors to re- 
move to the continent, and to pursue the object of 
their mission among such of the natives as were not 
hitherto corrupted by the example of the Spaniards, 
or alienated by their cruelty from the Christian 
faith. Such as remained in Hispaniola continued 
to remonstrate, with decent firmness, against the 
servitude of the Indians^. 
Bartholo- The Violent operations of Albuquerque, the new 
Cum ap« distributor of Indians, revived the zeal of the Do- 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 14. 

^ Id. ibid. Touron. Histoire Genemle de rAraerique, torn. i. 
p. 252. 
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minicans against the r^artimientosy and called book 
forth an advocate for that oppressed people, who ^^^' 
possessed all the counige, the talents, and activity 1517^ 
requisitein supporting such a despera,te cfiuse. This P®**^ "* 
was Bartholomew de las Casas, a native of Seville, the Iq. 
and one of the clergymen sent out with Columbus ^*°* ^ 
in his second voyage to Hispaniola, in order to settle 
in that island. He early adopted the opinion pre- 
valent among ecclesiastics, with respect to the Un« 
lawfulness of reducing the natives to servitude; 
and that he might demonstrate the sincerity of his 
conviction, he relinquished all the Indians who had 
fallen to his own share in the division of the inha- ' 
bitants among their conquerors, declaring that he 
should ever bewail his own misfortune and guilt, in 
having exercised for a moment this impious domi- 
nion over his fellow-creatures^. From that time, 
he became the avowed patron of the Indians ; ai^d 
by his bold interpositions in their behalf, as Well as 
by the respect due to his abilities and character; he. 
had often the merit of setting some bounds to the> 
excesses of his countrymen. He did not fail to re- 
monstrate warmly against the proceedings of Al- 
buquerque ; and, though he soon found that atten- 
tion to his own interest rendered this rapacious of- 
ficer deaf to admonition, he did not abandon the 
wretched people whose cause he had espoused. ;.He 
instantly set out for Spain, with the most ssfnguine 
hopes of opening the eyes and softening the heart 
of Ferdinand, by that striking picture of the op- 

* Fr. Aug. Davila Padilla Hist, de la Fundacion de la Pro-- 
vincia de St. Jago de , Mexico^ p. 303, 304, Herrera, dec. 1 . 
lib. X. c. 12. 
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BOOK pression of his new subjects^ which he would exbi- 
y^^' bit to his view**. 

J5J7; He easily obtained admittance to the King, whom 
solicits he found in a deelininff state of health. With 

their cause i p i j» i i t. 

in the much treedom, and no less eloquence, he represent* 
court of gj ^Q him all the fatal effects of the repartimientos 

Spain. , "% 

in the New World, boldly charging him with the 
guilt of having authorized this impious measure, 
which had brought misery and destruction upon a 
numerous and innocent race of men, whom Provi- 
dence had placed under his protection. Ferdinand, 
whose mind as well as body was much enfeebled by 
his distemper^ was greatly alarmed at this charge of 
impiety, which at another juncture he would have 
despised. He listened with deep compunction to 
the discourse of Las Casas, and promised to take 
into serious consideration the means of redressing 
the evil of which he complained. But death pre- 
vented him from executing his resolution. Charles 
of Austria, to whom all his crowns devolved, resided 
at that time in his paternal dominions in the Low 
Countries. Las Casas, with his usual ardour, pre- 
pared immediately to set out for Flanders, in order 
to occupy the ear of the young monarch, when Car- 
dinal Ximenes, who, as regent, assumed the reins 
of government in Castile, commanded him to de- 
sist from the journey, and engaged to hear hisoom- 
plaints in person. 
The reg:u. He accordingly weighed the matter with atten- 
Cai^ud ^^^^ equal to its importance ; and as his impetuous 
Ximenes. mind delighted in schemes bold and uncommon, 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 12. Dec. 2. Uh. i, e. 1 1. Davila 
Padilla Hist. p. 304. 
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he soon fixed upon a plan which astonished the mi* book 
nisters trained up under the formal and cautious ^^ ^ "* , 
administration of Ferdinand. Without regarding 1517. 
either the rights of Don Diego Columbus, or the 
regulations established by the late King, he resolved 
to send three persons to America as superintendants 
of all the colonies there, with authority, after ex- 
amining all circumstances on the spot, to decide 
finally with respect to the point in question. It was 
a matter of deliberation and delicacy to choose men 
qualified for such an important station. As all the 
laymen settled in America, or who had been con- 
sulted in the administration of that department, 
had given their opinion that the Spaniards could not 
keep possession of their new settlements, unless they 
were allowed to retain their dominion over the In- 
dians, he saw that he could not rely on their impar- 
tiality, and determined to commit the trust to ec- 
clesiastics. As the Dominicans and Franciscans 
had already espoused opposite sides in the contro- 
versy, he, from the same principle of impartiality, 
excluded both these fraternities from the commis- 
sion. He confined his choice to the monks of St. 
Jerome, a small but respectable order in Spain. 
With the assistance of their general, and in con- 
cert with Las Casas , he soon pitched upon three 
persons whom he deemed equal to the charge. To 
them he joined Zuazo, a private lawyer of distin- 
guished probity, with unbounded power to regulate 
all judicial proceedings in the colonies. Las Casas 
was a{^inted to acocompany them, with the title 
of protector of the Indians®. , 

• H^rrcra, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 3. 
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BOOK To vest such extraordinary powers, as might at 
once overturn the system of government estaWisH-^ 
1617. ^^ ^" ^^^ ^^^' Worldj in four persons, who, from 
The man- i]^q\j> humble Condition in life, were little entitled 
which they to posscss this high authority, appeared to ^pata, 
^ud ***' ^^^ other ministers of the late King, a measure so 
wild and dangerous, that they refused to issue the 
dispatches necessary for carrying it into execution. 
But Ximenes was not of a temper patiently to brook 
opposition to any of his schemes. He sent for the 
refractory ministers, and addressed them in such a 
tone, that in the utmost consternation they obeyed 
his orders ^ The superintendants, with their asso- 
ciate Zuazo and Las Casas, sailed for St. Domingo. 
Upon their arrival, the first act of their authority 
was to set at liberty all the Indians who had been 
granted to the Spanish courtiers, or to any person 
not residing in America. This, together with the 
information which had been received from Spain 
concerning the object of the commission, spread a 
general alarm. The colonists concluded that they 
were to be deprived at once of the hands with which 
they carried on their labour, and that, of conse- 
quence, ruin was unavoidable. But the fathers of 
St. Jerome proceeded with such caution and pru- 
dence as soon dissipated all their fears. They dis- 
covered, in every step of their conduct, a knowledge 
of the vyorid, and of affairs, which is seldom ac- 
quired in a cloister ; and displayed a moderation as 
well as gentleneg* still more rare among persons 
trained up in the solitude and austerity of a monas- 
tic life. ^ TheijT ears were open to information from 

^ Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 6. 
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every quarter; they compared the difFerent accounts b o o k 
which they received ; and, after a mature consider- i^]\j 
ation of the whole, they were fully satisfied that the i5j 7, 
state of the colony rendered it impossible to adopt 
the plan proposed by Las Casas, and recommeitded 
by the Cardinal. They plainly perceived that the 
Spaniards settled in America were so few in tium- 
ber, that they could neither work the mines which 
had been opened, nor cultivate the country; that 
they depended for effecting both upon the labour 
of the natives, and if deprived of it, they must in- 
stanv-.,;jelinquish their conquests, or give up all the 
advantages which they derived from them ; that no 
allurement was so powerful as to surmount the na- 
tural aversion of the Indians to any laborious effort, 
and that nothing but the authority of a master could 
compel them to work ; and if they were not kept 
constantly lander the eye and discipline of a superior, 
so great was their natural listlessness and indiffer- 
ence, that they would neither attend to religious in- 
struction, nor observe those rites of Christianity 
which they had been already taught. Upon all those 
accounts, the superintendents found it necessary to 
tolerate the repartwuentos^ and to suffer the In- 
dians to remain under subjection to their Spanish 
masters. They used their utmost endeavours, how- 
ever, to prevent the fatal effects of this establish- 
ment, and to secure to the Indians the consolation 
of the best treatment compatible with a state of 
servitude. For this purpose, they revived former 
regulations, they prescribed new ones, they neglected 
no circumstance that tended to mitigate the rigour 
of the yoke j and by their authority, their example. 
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BOO Hand their exhortations, they laboured to inspire tbeit 
countrymen with sentiments of equity and gentle- 




ness towards the unhappy people upon whose in- 
dustry they depended. Zuazo, in his department, 
seconded the endeavours of the superintendents. 
He reformed the courts of justice in such a man- 
ner as to render their decisions equitable as welt as 
expeditious^ and introduced various regulations 
which greatly improved the interior police of the 
colony. The satisfaction which his conduct and 
that of the superintendents gave, was now univer- 
sal among the Spaniards settled in the New World ; 
aild all admired the boldness of Ximenes in having 
departed from the ordinary path of business in 
forming his plan, as well as his sagacity in pitching 
upon persons whose wisdom, moderation, and dis- 
interestedness rendered them worthy of this high 
trust*. 
Las Casas Lft^ Casas alone was dissatisfied. The pruden- 
dissatisfied ^ji^l considerations which influenced the superin- 

with them} . . i • t x 

tetidents, made no impression upon him. He re- 
garded their idea of accommodating their conduct 
to the state of the colony, as the maxim of an un- 
hallowed timid policy, which tolerated what was 
unjust because it was beneficial. He contended 
that the Indians were by nature free, and, as their 
■ protector, he required the superintendents not to 
bereave them of the common privilege of humanity. 
They received his most virulent remonstrances with- 
out emotion, but adhered firmly to their own sy- 
stem. The Spanish planters did not bear with him 

s Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 15. Remesalji Hist. Qener. lib. ii. 
c. 14, 15, 16. 
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30 patiently, and were readjr to tear him in pieces book 
for insisting in a requisition so odioas to tliem. ^'^' 
Las Cavsas, in order to screen himself from their isjt/ 
rage, found it necessary to take shelter in a convent; 
and perceiving that all his efforts in America were 
fruitless, he soon set out for Europe, with a fixed 
resolution not to abandon the protection of a peo- 
ple whom he deemed to be cruelly oppressed^. 

Had Ximenes retained that vigour of mind with his nego. 
xndiich he usually applied to business. Las Casas ^l^^^ 
must have met with no very gracious reception upon mini. 
his return to Spain. But he found the Cardinal ^^"^1^3 y 
languishing under a mortal distemper, and prepar** 
ing to resign his authority to the young King, who 
was daily expected from the Low-Countries. 
Charles arrived, took possession of the government, 
and, by the death of Ximenes, lost a minister 
whose abilities and integrity entitled him to direct 
his af&irs. Many of the Flemish nobility had ac- 
companied their sovereign to Spain. From that 
warm predilection to his countrymen, which was 
natural at his age, he consulted them with respect 
to all the transactions in his new kingdom ; and 
they, with an indiscreet eagerness, intruded them- 
selves into every business, and seized almost every 
department of administration'. The direction 6f 
American affairs was an object too alluring to es- 
cape their attention. Las Casas observed their 
growingjinfluence ; andthough projectors are usually 
too sanguine to conduct their schemes with much 
dexterity, he possessed a bustling, indefatigable ac- 

^ Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 16. 
* History of Charles V. vol. ii. 
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BOOK tivity^ which sometimes accomplishes its purposes 
^ ^1^' , 1 with greater success than the most exquisite dis- 
1517. cemment and address. He courted the Flemish 
ministers with assiduity. He represented to them 
the absurdity of all the maxims hitherto adopted 
with respect to the govamment of America, parti- 
cularly during the administration of Ferdinand^ 
and pointed out the defects of those arrangements 
which Ximenes had introduced. The memory of 
Ferdinand was odious to ttie Flemings. The su- 
perior virtue and abilities of Ximenes had long been 
the object of their envy. They fondly wished to have 
a plausible pretext for condemning the measures 
both of the monarch and of the minister, and of 
reflecting some discredit on their political wisdodn. 
The friends of Don Diego Columbus, as well as 
the Spanish courtiers who had been dissatisfied 
with the Cardinal's administration, joined Las Ca« 
sas in censuring the scheme of sending superin- 
tendents to America. : , This union of so many 
interest's and passions was irresistible ; and in con- 
sequence of it the fathers of St. Jerome, together 
with their associate Zuazo, were recalled. Rode- 
rigo de Figneroa, a lawyer of some eminence, was 
appointed chief judge of the island, and received 
instructions, in compliance with the request of Las 
Casas, to examine once more, with the utmost at- 
tention, the point in controversy between him 
and the people of the colony, with respect to the 
treatment of thie natives ; and in the mean time to 
do every thing in liis power to alleviate their suffer- 
ings, and prevent the extinction of the race^. 

^ Herrrra^ dec. 2. lib, ii. c. 16. 19. 21. lib, iii^c* 7, 8. 
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This was all that the zeal of Las Oasas could book 
procure at that juncture in favour of the Indians. ^ /^^' m 
The impossibility of carrying on any improvements 1^17. 
in America, unless the Spanish planters could com- ^^pT^^^^ 
niand the labour of the natives, was an insuperable the ^oio- 
objection to his plan of treating them as free sub- negrae«. 
jects. In order to provide some remedy for this, 
without which he found it was in vain to mention 
his scheme, Las Casas proposed to purchase a suf- 
ficient number of negroes from the Portuguese set- 
tlements on the coast of Africa, and to transport 
them to America, in order that they might be em- 
ployed as slaves in working the mines and cultiva- 
ting the ground. One of the first advantages which 
the Portuguese had derived from their discoveries 
in Africa, arose from the trade in slaves. Various 
circumstances concurred in reviving this odious 
commerce, which hud been long abolished in Eu- 
rope, and which is no less repugnant to the feelings 
of humanity than to* the principles of religion. 
As early as the year one thousand five hundred and 
three, a few negro slaves had been sent into the 
New World ^. In the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and eleven, Ferdinand permitted the importa- 
tion of them in greater numbers"*. They were 
found to be a more robust and hardy race than the 
natives of America. They were more capable of 
enduring fatigue, more patient under servitude, and 
the labour of one negro was computed to be equal 
to that of four Indians'^. Cardinal Ximenes, how- 
ever, when solicited to encourage this- commerce, 

' Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. c. 12. " Ibid, lib, viii. c- 9. 

'^ Ibid. lib. ix. c. 5. 
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BOOK peremptorily rejected the proposition, because he 
^"' perceived the iniquity of reducing one race of men 

^5j^ to slavery, while he was consulting about the means 
of restoring liberty to another". But Las Casas, 
from the inconsistency natural to men who hurry 
with headlong impetuosity towards a favourite 
point, was incapable of making this distinction. 
While he contended earnestly for the liberty of the 
people born in one quarter of the globe, he laboured 
to enslave the inhabitants of another region ; and 
in the warmth of his zeal to save the Americanfi 
from the yoke, pronounced it to be lawful and ex- 
pedient to impose one still heavier upon the Afri- 
cans. Unfortunately for the latter. Las Casas's 
plan was adopted. Charles granted a patent to one 
of his Flemish favourites, containing an exclu^iye 
right of importing four thousand negroes into Ame- 
rica. The favourite sold his patent to some Ge- 
noese merchaats for twenty-five thousand ducats, 
^nd they were the first who brought into a regular 
form that commerce for slaves between Africa and 
America, which has since been carried on to such 
an amazing extent^. 
1518. But the Genoese merchants, conducting their 

propose*' operations, at first, with the rapacity of monopolists, 

isending demanded such an high price for negroes, that the 

labourers • . ^ i • ^ xt* • i i 

to Hispa- number imported into Hispamola made no great 

""»^a ; change upon the state of the colony. Las Casas, 

whose zeal was no less inventive than indefatigable, 

had recourse to another expedient for the relief of 

the Indians. He observed, that most of the per- 

" Heirera, dec. 2, lib. ii, c. S. ** Ibid. dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 20. 
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sons who had settled hitherto in America, were BOOK 
sailors and soldiers employed in the discovery ^ ^^' 
or conquest of the country ; the younger sons of isisT 
noble families, allured by the prospect of acquiring 
sudden wealth; or desperate adventurers, whom 
their indigence or crimes forced to abandon their 
native land. Instead of such men, who were dis- 
solute, rapacious, and incapable of that sober perse- 
vering industry which is requisite in forming new 
colonies, he proposed to supply the settlements in 
Hispaniola and other parts of the New World with 
a sufficient number of labourers and husbandmenj 
who should be allured by suitable premiums to re- 
move thither. These, as they were accustomed to 
fatigue, would be able to perform the work to 
whfeh the Indians, from the feebleness of their con- 
stitution, were unequal, and might soon become 
useful and opulent citizens. But though Hispa- 
niola stood much in need ofa recruit of inhabitants, 
having been visited at this time with the small pox, » 
which swept off almost all the natives who had sur- 
vived their long continued oppression ; and though 
Las Casas had thd countenance of the Flemish mi- 
nisters, this scheme was defeated by the Bishop of 
Burgos, who thwarted all his projects p. 

Las Casas now despaired of procuring ady re- forms the 
lief for the Indians in those places where the Spa- ^^ewcoio- 
piards were already settled. The evil was become ny. 
so inveterate there, as not to admit of a cure. But 
such discoveries were daily making in the continent, 
as gave an high idea both of its extent and popu- 

!» Heirera^ dec. 2. lib.ii. c.2I. 
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BOOK Iou$ne88. In all those vast re^ons there was but one 
y^^j feeble colony planted ; and, except a small spot on 
1518. ^^ isthmus of Darien, the natives still occupied 
the whole country. This opened a new and more 
ample field for the humanity and zeal of Las Casas, 
v^ho flattered himself that he might prevent a per* 
nicious system from being introduced there, though 
he had failed of Success in his attempts to overturn 
it where it was already established* Full of this 
idea, he applied for a grant of the unoccupied coun* 
try stretching along the sea-coast from the gulf of 
.Paria to the western frontier of that province now 
known by the name of Santa Martha. He proposed 
to settle there with a colony composed of husband- 
men^ labourers, and ecclesias^tics. He engaged in 
the space of two years to civilize ten thousand of 
the natives, and to instruct them so thoroughly in 
the arts of social life, that from the fruits of their 
industry an annual revenue of fifteen thousand du- 
cats should arise to the King. In ten years he ex- 
pected that his improvements would be so fair ad- 
vanced as to yield annually si^ty thousand ducats. 
He stipulated, that no sailor or i^oldier should ever 
be permitted to settle in this district ; and that no 
Spaniard whatever should enter it without his per- 
mission. He even projected to clothe the people 
whom he took along with him in some distinguishing 
garb, which did not resemble the Spanish dress, 
that they might appear to the natives to be a dif? 
ferent race of men from those who had brought so 
many calamities upon their country^. From this 

^ Henera, dec, 2. lib, iv. c, 2» 
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scheme, of which I have traced only the great lines, book 
it is manifest that Las Casas had formed ideas con- v^L«/ 
cerning the method of treating the Indians, simi- 1517. 
lar to those by which the Jesuits afterwards carried 
on their great operations in. another part of the same 
continent. He supposed that the Europeans, by 
availing themselves of that ascendant which they 
possessed in consequence of their superior progress 
in science and improvement, might gradually form 
the minds of the Americans to relish those comforts 
of which they were destitute, might train them to 
the arts of civil life, and rtender them capable of its 
functions. 

But to the Bishop of Burgos, and the council of ^a^^ur- 

&l)lv rft— 

the Indies, this project appeared not only chimeri- ceived. 
cal, but dangerous in a high degree.. They deemed 
the faculties of the Americans to be naturally so li- 
mited, and their indolence so excessive, that every 
attempt to instruct or to improve them would be 
fruitless. They contended, that it would be exn 
trenaely imprudent to give the command of a counr. 
try extending above a thousand miles along the 
coast, to a fanciful' presumptuous enthusiast, a stran- 
ger to the affairs of the world, and unacquainted 
with the arts of government. Las C^sas, far from 
being discouraged with a repulse,, wjiich he had rea- 
son to expect,, had recourse, once more to the Fle- 
mish favourites, who . zealously patronized his 
scheme, merely because it. had been rejected by the 
Spanish ministers. They prevailed with their mas- 
ter, who had lately been raised to the Imperial dig- 
nity, to refer the consideration of this measure to 
a select number of his privy-counsellors j and Las 

VOL. I. s 
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BOOR Casas having excepted agaiast the membere of the 
^ ^"' council of the Indies, as partial and interested, they 
1^)7/ ^^^^ *'' excluded. The decision of men chosen 
by recommendation of the Flemings, was perfectly 
conformable to their sentiments. They warmly 
approved of Las Casas*s plan, and gave orders for 
carrying it into execution, but restricted the terri- 
tory allotted him to three hundred miles along the 
coast of Cumana; allowing him, however, to extend 
it as far as he pleased towards the interior part . of 
tlie country'. 
Atolemn This determination did not pass uncensured. 
tion con- Almost cvery person who had been in the West- 
xhTmLe ^"^^^^ exclaimed against it, and supported their 
of treating Opinion SO Confidently, and with such plausible rea* 
diaosr MnSy as made it advisable to pause, and to review 
the subject more deliberately. Charles himself, 
though accustomed, at this early period of his life, 
to adopt the sentiments of bis ministers with such 
submissive deference as did not promise that deci- 
sive vigour of mind which distinguished his riper 
years, could not help suspecting that the eagerness 
with which the Flemings took part in every affieiir 
relating to America, flowed from some improper 
motive, and began to discover an inclination to ex« 
amine in person into the state of the question con*^ 
cerning. the character of the Americans, and the 
June 20. proper manner of treating them. An opportunity 
of making this inquiry with great advantage soon 
occurred. Quevedo, the Bishop of Darien, who 
had acccHupanied Pedrarias to the continent in the 

' Gomara Hist. Gener. c. 77. Herrera, dec. 21 lib. hr. c. 3. 
Onedo, Itb.xk. c. 5. 
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yeat one thousand five hondred and thirteen, hap*- book 
pened to land at Barcelona, where the court then j'''' 
resided. It was quickly known that his sentiments 1517 
concerning the talents and disposition of^ the In- 
dians differed from those of Las Casas : and Charles 
naturally concluded that by confronting two re- 
spectable persons, who, during their residence in 
America, had full leisure to observe the manneri.crf 
the people whom they pretended to describe, be 
might be able to discover which of them had formed 
his opinion with the greatest discernment and ac-^ 
curacy. 

A day for this solemn audience was appointed^ 
The Emperor appeared with extraordinary pomp, 
and took his seat on a throne in the great hall of 
the palace. His principal courtiers attended. Don 
Diego Columbus, admiral of the Indies, was sum-* 
moned to be present. The Bishop of Darien was 
called upon first to deliver his opinion. He, in a 
abort discourse, lamented the fatal desolation of 
America by the extinction of so many of its inha- 
bitants ; he acknowledged that this must be im- 
puted, in some degree, to the excessive rigour and 
inconsiderate proceedings of the Spaniards ; but de- 
clared that all the people of the New World whom 
he had seen, either in the continent or in the is- 
lands, appeared to him to be a race of men marked . 
out, by the inferiority of their talents, for servitude, 
and whom it would be impossible to instruct or 
improye, unless they were kept under the continual 
inspection of a master. Las Casas, at greater length, 
and with more fervour, defended his own system. 
He rejected with indignation the idea that any race 

s2 ■ 
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B o o K of men was born to servitude, as irreligious and in- 
,^\j human. He asserted that the faculties of the Ame- 
1517. ricans were not naturally despicable, but unim- 
proved ; that they were capable of receiving instruc- 
tion in the principles of religion, as well as of ac- 
quiring the industry and arts which would qualify 
them for the various offices of social life ; that the 
mildness and timidity of their nature rendered them 
so submissive and docile, that they might be led 
* and formed with a gentle hand. He professed, that, 
his intentions in proposing the scheme now under 
consideration were pure and disinterested; and 
though from the accomplishment of his designs 
inestimable benefits would result to the crown of 
Castile, he never had claimed, nor ever would re- 
ceive, any recompense on that account. 
Th€ Charles, after hearing both, and consulting with 

Las Casas his ministers, did not think himsielf sufficiently in- 
approved formed to establish any general arrangement with 
respect to the state of the Indians ; but as he had 
perfect confidence in the integrity of Las Casas, 
and as even the Bishop of Darien admitted his 
scheme to be of such importance that a trial should 
1522. be made of its effects^ he issued a patent, granting 
him thye district in Cumana formerly mentioned, 
with full power to establish a colony there accord- 
ing to his own plan*, 
his prepa- > Las Casas puslicd on the preparations for his 
rations for voyage with his usual ardour. But, either from 

executing , i*' ^ , . , 

it ; his own inexperience in the conduct of affairs, or 

from the secret opposition of the Spanish nobility, 

» Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iv. c. 3, 4, 5. Argensola Aanales cl*Ara- 
gon^ 74. 97. Remisal Hist. Gener. Hb. ii. c, 19^ 20. 
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who universally dreaded the success of an institu« book 
tion that might rob them of the industrious and ^*'' 
useful hands which cultivated their estates, his pro- 
gress in engaging husbandmen and labourers was 
extremely slow, and he could not prevail on more 
than two hundred to accompany him to Cumana. 

Nothing, however, could dtimp his zeal. With dcparti 
this slender train, hardly sufficient to take posses- rica, and 
sion of such a large territory, and altogether unequal fo^^^jT.*** 
to any effectual attempt towards civilizing its inha^ obstacles ; 
bitants, he set sail. The first place at which he 
touched was the island of Puerto Rico. There he 
received an account of a new obstacle to the exe- 
cution of his scheme, more insuperable than any 
he had hitherto encountered. When he left Ame- 
rica in the year one thousand five hundred and six- 
teen, the Spaniards had little intercourse with any 
part of the continent except the countries adjacent 
to the Gulf of Darien. But as every species of in- 
ternal industry began to stagnate in Hispaniola, 
when, by the rapid decrease of the natives, the Spa- 
niards were deprived of those hands with which 
they had hitherto carried on their operations, this 
prompted them to try various expedients for sup- 
plying that loss. Considerable numbers of ne- 
groes were imported ; but, on account of, their ex- 
orbitant price, many of the planters could not af- 
ford to purchase them. In order to procure slaves 
at an easier rate, some of the Spaniards in Hispa- 
niola fitted out vessels to cruise along the coast of the 
continent. In places where they found themselves 
inferior in strength, they traded with the natives, 
and gave puropean toys in exchange for the plates 
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B o o K of gold worn by them as ornaments; but, wherever 
^^ they coidd surprise or overpower the Indians^ thej 
carried them off by force, and sold them as slaves^ 
In those predatory excursions, such atrocious acts 
of violence and cruelty had been committed, that 
the Spanish name was held in detestadon all over 
the continent. Whenever any ships appeared, the 
inhabitants either fled to the woods, or rushed down 
to the shore in arms to repel those hated disturbers 
o( their tranquillity. They forced some parties of 
the Spaniards to retreat with precipitation ; they cut 
off others ; and in the violence of their resentment 
against the whole nation, they murdered two Domi* 
nican missionaries, whose zeal had prompted them 
to settle in the province of Cumana^. This out- 
rage against persons revered for their sanctity, ex* 
cited such indignation among the people of Hi<r 
spaniola, who, notwithstanding all their licentious 
and cruel proceedings, were possessed with a won- 
derful zeal for religion, and a superstitious respect 
for its ministers, that they determined to inflict 
exemplary punishment, not only upon the perpe- 
trators of that crime, but upon the whole race. 
With this view, they gave the command of five 
ships and three hundred men to Diego Ocampo, 
with orders to lay waste the country of Cumana 
with fire and sword, and to transport all the inha- 
bitants as slaves to Hispaniola. This armament 
Las Casas found at Puerto Rico, in its way to the 
continent; and as Ocampo refused to defer his 
voyage, he immediately perceived that it would be 

* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 3. 
?. Ovicdo, Hist. lib. xix. p. 3. 
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impossible to attempt the execution of bis pacific book 
plan in a country destined to be the seat of war and ^^ ' 
desolation'. 15^7. 

In order to provide against the effects of this /^^^-^Pf*^ 

, * , " , , labours to 

unfortunate incident, he set sail directly for St. surmount 
Domingo, leaving his followers cantoned out among ^ *"' 
the planters in Puerto Rico. From many concur- 
ring causes, the reception which Las Casas met 
with in Hispaniola was very unfavourable. In his 
negotiations for the relief of the Indians, he had 
censured the conduct of his countrymen settli^ 
there with such honest severity as rendered him 
universally odious to them. They considered their 
own ruin as the inevitable consequence of his suc« 
cess. They were now elated with hope of receive 
ing a large recruit of slaves from Cumana, which 
must be relinquished if Las Casas were assisted in 
settling his projected colony there. Figueroa, in 
CQnsequence of the instructions which he had re- 
ceived in Spain, had made an experiment concern '- 
ing the capacity of the Indians, that was repre- 
sented as decisive against the system of Las Casas* 
He collected in Hispaniola a good number of the 
natives, and settled them in two villages, leaving 
them at perfect liberty, and with the uncontrolled 
direction of their own actions. But that people, 
accustomed to a mode of life extremely different 
from that which takes place wherever civilization 
has made any considerable progress, were incapable 
of assuming new habits at once. Dejected with 
their, own misfortunes as well as those of their 

* Herrera, det. 2. lib. ix. c. 8, 9. 
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BOO K country, they exerted so little industry in cultivating 
the ground, appeared so devoid of solicitude or 




foresight in providing for their own wants, and were 
such strangers to arrangement in conducting their 
affairs, that the Spaniards pronounced them inca- 
pable of being formed to live like men in social life, 
and considered them as children, who should be 
kept under the perpetual tutelage of persons supe- 
rior to themselves in wisdom and sagacity^, 
final mis- Notwithstanding all those circumstances, which 

carnage , ... 

of his alienated the persons in Hispaniola to whom Las 
scheme. Qasas applied from himself and from his riieasures, 
he, by his activity and perseverance, by some con- 
cessions, and many threats, obtained at length ti 
small body of troops to protect him and his colony 
at their first landing. But upon his return to 
Puerto Rico, he found that the diseases of the cli- 
mate had been fatal to several of his people ; and 
that others, having got employment in that island, 
refused to follow him. With the handful that re- 
mained, he set sail and landed inCumana. Ocampo 
had executed his commission in that province with 
such barbarous rage, having massacred many of the 
inhabitants, sent others in chains to Hispaniola, 
and forced the rest to fly for shelter to the woods, 
that the people of a small colony, which he 
had planted at a place which he named Toledo, 
were ready to perish for want in a desolated coun- 
try. There, however,' Las Casas was obliged to fix 
his residence, though deserted both by the troops 
appointed to protect him, and by those under the 

y Herreiu, dec. 2. Ub, x. c. 5. 
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command of Ocampo, who foresaw and dreaded bo o k 
the calamities to which he must be exposed in that t^^*, 
wretched station. He made the best provision in y^u^ 
his power for the safety and subsistence of his fol- 
lowers ; but as his utmost efforts availed little to- 
wards securing either the one or the other, he re- 
turned to Hispaniola, in order to solicit more ef* 
fectual aid for the preservation of men who, from 
confidence in him, had ventured into a post of so 
much danger. Soon after his departure, the na- 
tives, having discovered the feeble and defenceless 
state of the Spaniards, assembled secretly, attacked 
them with the fury'natural to men exasperated by 
many injuries, cut off a good number, and com- 
pelled the rest to fly in the utmost consternation 
to the island of Cubagua. The small colony set- 
tled there on account of the pearl fishery, catching 
the panic with which their countrymen had been 
seized, abandoned the island, and not a Spaniard 
remained in any part of the continent, or adjacent 
islands, from the gulf of Paria to the borders of 
Darien. Astonished at such a succession of dis- 
asters. Las Casas was ashamed to show his face 
after this fatal termination of all his splendid 
schemes. He shut himself up in the convent of 
the. Dominicans. at St. Domingo, and soon after 
assumed the habit of that order ^. 

Though the expulsion of the colony from Cu- 
mana happened in the year one thousand five hun- 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 5. dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 3, 4, 5. 
Oviedo Hist. lib. xi%. c. 5. Gomara, c. 77. Davila Padilla^ lib. i. 
c. 97. Remisai Hist. Gsn. lib. xi. c. 22, 23. 
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BOOK dred and twtxity one» I have chosen to trace the 
I'l* ^ progress of Las Casas^s negotiations from their first 
rise to their final issue without interruption. His 
system was the object of long and attentive discus* 
sion ; and though his efforts in behalf of the op- 
pressed Americans, partly from his own rashness 
and imprudence, and partly from the malevolent op- 
position of his adversaries, were not attended with 
that success which he promised with too sanguine 
confidence, great praise is due to his humane ac- 
tivity, which gave rise to various regulations that 
were of some benefit to that unhappy people. I re^ 
turn now to the history of the Spanish discoveries, 
as they occur in the order of time^. 
New db- Diego Velasquez, who conquered Cuba in the 
towrrds y^^^ ^"^ thousand five hundred and eleven, still re- 
thewest. taiued the government of that island, as the de* 
puty of Don Diego Columbus, though he seldom ac- 
knowledged his superior, and aimed at rendering his 
own authority altogether independent^. Under his 
his prudent administration, Cuba became one of the 
most flourishing of the Spanish settlements. The 
fame of this'allured thither many persons from the 
other colonies, in hopes of finding either some per^ 
man ent establishment or some employment for their 
activity. As Cuba lay to the west of all the islands 
occupied by the Spaniards, and as the ocean which 
streitches beyond it towards that quarter had not 
hitherto been explored, these circumstances natu- 
rally invited the inhabitants to attempt new disco- 
veries. An expedition for this purpose, in which 

• Hcrrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 5. p. 3r20. 

»»Ibid.lib. ii. c. 19. 
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activity and resolution might conduct to sudden book 
wealth, was more suited to the genius of the age, '"* 
than the patient industry requisite in clearing 
ground, and manufacturing sugar. Instigated by 
this spirit, several officers, who had served under 
Pedrarias in Darien, entered into an association to 
undertake a voyage of discovery. They persuaded 
Francisco Hernandez Cordova, an opulent planter 
in Cuba, and a man of distinguished courage, to 
join with them in the adventure, and chose him to 
be their commander. Velasquez not only approved 
of the design, but assisted in carrying it on. As 
the veterans from Darien were extremely indigent, 
he and Cordova advanced money for purchasing 
three small vessels, and furnishing them with every 
thing requisite either for traffic or for war. A hun- 
dred and ten men embarked on board of them, and 
sailed from St. Jago de Cuba on the eighth of Fe- 
bruary one thousand five hundred and seventeen. 
By the advice of their diief pilot, Antonio Alami* 
nos, who had served under the first admiral Co- 
lumbus, they stood directly west, relying on the 
opinion of that great navigator, who uniformly 
^naintained that a westerly course would lead to 
the most important discoveries. 

On the twenty-first day after their departure from 
St. Jago, they saw land, which proved to be Cape 
Catoche^ the eastern point of that large peninsula 
projecting from the continent of America, which 
still retains its original name of Yucatan* As they Yucatan. 
approached the shore, five canoes came oft" full of 
people decently clad in cotton garments ; an asto* 
nishing spectacle to the Spaniards, who bad found 
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BOO K every other part of America possessed by naked 
^''* savages. Cordova endeavoured by small presents 
15J7. *^ S^^^ ^^^ good will of these people. They, though 
amazed at the strange objects now presented for 
the first time to their view, invited the Spaniards 
to visit their habitations, with an appearance of 
cordiality. They landed accordingly, and as they 
advanced into the country, they observed with new 
wonder some large houses built with stone. But 
they soon found that, if the people of Yucatan had 
made progress in improvement beyond their coun- 
trymen, they were likewise more artful and warlike. 
For though the cazique received Cordova with many 
tokens of . friendship, he had posted a considerable 
body of his subjects in ambush behind a thicket, 
who, upon a signal given by him, rushed out and 
attacked the Spaniards with great boldness, and 
some degree of martial order. At the first flight 
of their arrows, fifteen of the Spaniards were wound- 
ed ; but the Indians were struck with such terror by 
the sudden explosion of the fire-arms, and so sur- 
prised at the execution done by them, by the cross- 
bows, and by the other weapons of their new ene- 
mies, that they fled precipitately. Cordova quitted 
a country where he had met with such a fierce re- 
ception, carrying off two prisoners, together with 
the ornaments of a small temple which he plun- 
dered in his retreat. 

He continued his course towards the west, withr 

out losing sight of the coast, and on the sixteenth 

Cam- day arrived at Campeachy. There the natives re- 

peachy. qqi^^^^ them morc hospitably ; but the Spaniards 

were much surprised, that on all the extensive coast 
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along which they had sailed, and which fhey itna- BOOK 
gined to be a large island, they had not observed 
any riverc. As their water began to fail, they ad- 
vanced, in hopes of finding a supply ; and at length 
they discovered the mouth of a river at Potonchan, 
some leagues beyond Campeachy. 

Cordova landed all his troops, in order to protect 
the sailors while employed in filling the casks ; but 
notwithstanding this precaution, the natives rushed 
down upon them with such fury and in such num- 
bers, that forty seven of the Spaniards were killed 
upon the spot, and one man only of the whole body 
escaped unhurt. Their commander, though wound- 
ed in twelve diflferent places, directed the retreat 
with presence of mind equal to the courage with 
which he had led them pn in the engagement^ and 
with much difficulty they regained their ships. Af- 
ter this fatal repulse, nothing remained but to has- 
ten back to Cuba with their shattered forces. In 
their passage thither they suffered the most exqui- 
site distress for want of water, that, men wounded 
and sickly, shut up in small vessels, and exposed to 
the heat of the torrid zone, can be supposed to en- 
dure. Some of them, sinking under these calami- 
ties, died by the way ; Cordova, their commander, 
expired soon after they landed in Cuba^. 

Notwithstanding the disastrous conclusion of this Voyage of 
expedition, it contributed rather to animate than ^^^ ^* ' 

« See NOTE XXVI. 

^ Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 17, 18. Histor. Verdadera de la 
Conquista de la Nueva Espana por Bernal Diaz del Costillo, 
cap.l — 7. Oviedo, lib.xvii. c. 3. Gouiara^ c. 52, P. Martyr de 
Insulin nuper inventis, p. 329. 
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B o o K to damp a spirit of enterprise among the Spaniards, 
I. l ^t They had discovered an extensive country, situated 
16 1 7* at no great distance from Cuba, fertile in appear* 
ance, and possessed by a people far superior in im- 
provement to any hitherto known in America. 
Though they had carried on little /COR>mercial in* 
tercourse with the natives, > they had brought off 
some ornaments of gold, not considerable in value» 
but of singular fabric. These circumstances, re- 
lated with the exaggeration natural to men desirous 
of heightening the merit of their own exploits, were 
more than sufficient to excite romantic hopes and 
expectations. Great numbers offered to engage in 
a new expedition. Velasquez, solicitous to distin- 
guish himself by some service so meritorious as 
might entitle him to claind the go/vemment of Cuba 
independent of the admiral, not only encouraged 
their ardour, but at his own exp^ise fitted out four 
ships for the voyage. Two hundred and forty vo- 
lunteas, among whom were several persons of rank 
and fortune, embarked in this enterprise. The 
command of it was given to Juan de Grijalva, a 
young man of known merit and courage, with in« 
structions to observe attentively the nature of the 
countries which he should discover, to barter for 
gold, and, if circumstances were inviting, to settle 
1518, a colony in some proper station. He sailed from 
St. Jago de Cuba on the eighth of April, one thou- 
sand five hundred and eighteen. The pilot Ala- 
minos held the same course as in the former voy- 
digooverj age ; but the violence of the currents carrying the 
s^. ships to the south, the first land which they made 
was the island of Cozumel, to the east of Yucatan. 
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As alt the inhabitants fled to the woods and rnoun* b o o .ic 
tains at the approach of the Spaniards, they made '"]. 
no long stay there, and without any remarlcable i^i^ 
Mcurrence they reached Potonchan on the oppo- 
site side of the peninsula. The desire of avenging 
their countrymen who had been slain there, con* 
eurred with their ideas of good policy, in prompt* 
ing them to land, that they might chastise the In- 
dians of that district with such exemplary rigour 
as would strike terror into all the people around 
th«n« But though they disembarked all their 
troops, and carried ashore some fidd-pieces, the 
Indians fought with such courage, that the Spa- 
niards gained the victory with difficulty, and were 
confirmed in their opinion that the inhabitants of 
this country would prove more formidable enemies 
than any they had met with in other parts of Ame- 
rica, From Potonchan tliey continued their voy- 
age towards the west, keeping as near as possible 
to the shore, and casting anchor every evening, from 
dread of the dangerous accidents to which they 
might be exposed in an unknown sea. During the 
day their eyes were turned continually towards land, 
with a mixture of surprise and wonder at the beauty 
of the country, as well as the novelty of the objects 
which they behdd. Many villages were scattered 
along the coast, in which they could distinguish 
houses of stone that appeared white and lofty at a 
distance. In the warmth of their admiration, they 
fancied these to be cities adorned with towers and 
pinnacles ; and one of the soldiers happening to 
remark that this country resembled Spain in ap- 
pearance, Grijalva, with universal applause, called 
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B o K of gold worn by them as ornaments ; but, wherever 
they could surprise or overpower the Indians, they 
carried them off by force, and sold them as slaves ^ 
In those predatory excursions, such atrocious acts 
of violence and cruelty had beep committed, that 
the Spanish name was held in detestation all over 
the continent. Whenever any ships appeared, the 
inhabitants either Ifled to the woods, or rushed down 
to the shore in arms to repel those hated disturbers 
oC their tranquillity. They forced some parties of 
the Spaniards to retreat with precipitation ; they cut 
off others ; and in the violence of their resentment 
against the whole nation, they murdered two Domi* 
nican missionaries, whose zeal had prompted them 
to settle in the province of Cumana^. This out- 
rage against persons revered for their sanctity, ex* 
cited such indignation among the people of Hi«» 
spaniola, who, notwithstanding all their licentious 
and cruel proceedings, were possessed with a won- 
derful zeal for religion, and a superstitious respect 
for its ministers, that they determined to inflict 
exemplary punishment, not only upon the perpe- 
trators of that crime, but upon the whole race* 
With this view, they gave the command of five 
ships and three hundred men to Diego Ocampo, 
with orders to lay waste the country of Cumana 
with fire and sword, and to transport all the inha^ 
bitants as slaves to Hispaniola. This armament 
Las Casas found at Puerto Rico, in its way to the 
f^ontinent ; and as Ocampo refused to defer his 
voyage, he immediately perceived that it would be 

* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 3. 
?. Ovicdo, Hist, lib, xix. p. 3. 
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impossible to attempt the execution of bis pacific book 
plan in a country destined to be the seat of war and ^ ' . 
desolation^. 1517. 

In order to provide ac^ainst the effects of this /^thApriU 

, *, " , labours to 

unfortunate incident^ he set sail directly for St. surmount 
Domingo, leaving his followers cantoned out among *^*™' 
the planters in Puerto Rico. From many concur- 
ring causes, the reception which Las Casas met 
with in Hispaniola was very unfavourable. In his 
negotiations for the relief of the Indians, he had 
censured the conduct of his countrymen settled 
there with such honest severity as rendered him 
universally odious to them. They considered their 
own ruin as the inevitable consequence of his suc- 
cess. They were now elated with hope of receive 
ing a large recruit of slaves from Cumana, which 
must be relinquished if Las Casas were assisted in 
settling his projected colony there. Figueroa, in 
CQusequence of the instructions which he had re- 
ceived in Spain, had made ^ experiment concern^ 
ing the capacity of the Indians, that was repre- 
sented as decisive against the system of Las Casas. 
He collected in Hispaniola a good number of the 
natives, and settled them in two villages, leaving 
them hi perfect liberty, and with the uncontrolled 
direction of their own actions. But that people, 
accustomed to a mode of life extremely different 
from that which takes place wherever civilization 
has made any considerable progress, were incapable 
of assuming new habits at once. Dejected with 
their own misfortunes as well as those of their 

* Hen-era, dec, 2. lib. ix. c. S, 9. 
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BOO K country, they exerted so little industry in cultivating 
the ground, appeared so devoid of solicitude or 




foresight in providing for their own wants^ and were 
such strangers to arrangement in conducting their 
affairs, that the Spaniards pronounced them inca- 
pable of being formed to live like men in social life, 
and considered them as children, who should be 
kept under the perpetual tutelage of persons supe- 
rior to themselves in wisdom and sagacity^. 
final nus- Notwithstanding all those circumstances, which 

carriage , • • • -r 

of his alienated the persons in Hispaniola to whom Las 
«cheme. q^^^ls applied from himself and from his measures, 
he, by his activity and perseverance, by some con- 
cessions, and many threats, obtained at length ^ 
small body of troops to protect him and his colony 
at their first landing. But upon his return to 
Puerto Rico, he found that the diseases of the cli- 
mate had been fatal to several of his people ; and 
that others, having got employment in that island^ 
refused to follow him. With the handful that re- 
mained, he set sail and landed inCumana. Ocampo 
had executed his commission in that province with 
such barbarous rage, having massacred many of the 
inhabitants, sent others in chains to Hispaniola, 
and forced the rest to fly for shelter to the woods, 
that the people of a small colony, which he 
had planted at a place which he named Toledo, 
were ready to perish for want in a desolated coun- 
try. There, however. Las Casas was obliged to fix 
his residence, though deserted both by the troops 
appointed to protect him, and by those under the 

y Herreiti, dee. 2. Ub. x. c. 5. 
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command of Ocampo, who foresaw and dreaded bo o k 
the calamities to which he must be exposed in that t^^'j 
wretched station. He made the best provision in J5ij^ 
his power for the safety and subsistence of his fol- 
lowers ; but as his utmost efforts availed little to- 
wards securing either the one or the other, he re- 
turned to Hispaniola, in order to solicit more ef* 
fectual aid for the preservation of nu;n who, from 
confidence in him, had ventured into a post of so 
much danger. Soon after his departure, the na- 
tives, having discovered. the feeble and defenceless 
state of the Spaniards, assembled secretly, attacked 
them with the fury'natural to men exasperated by 
many injuries, cut off a good number, and com- 
pelled the rest to fly in the utmost consternation 
to the island of Cubagua. The small colony set- 
tled there on account of the pearl fishery, catching 
the panic with which their countrymen had been 
seized, abandoned the island, and not a Spaniard 
remained in any part of the continent, or adjacent 
islands, from the gulf of Paria to the borders of 
Darien. Astonished at such a succession of dis- 
asters. Las Casas was ashamed to show his face 
after this fatal termination of all his splendid 
schemes. He shut himself up in the convent of 
the. Dominicans. at St. Domingo, and soon after 
assumed the habit of that order ^. 

Though the expulsion of the colony from Cu- 
mana happened in the year one thousand five hun- 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 5. dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 3, 4, 5. 
Oviedo Hist. lib. mix. c. 5. Gomara, c. 77. Davila Padilla^ lib. i. 
c. 97. Remisai Hist. Gen. lib. xi. c. 22, 23. 
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BOOK dred and tiventy one, I have chosen to trace the 
'''* progress of Las Casas^s negotiations from their first 
^[^iT*"^ rise to their final issue v^ithout interruption. His 
system was the object of long and attentive discus* 
sion ; and though his efforts in behalf of the op* 
pressed Americans^ partly from his own rashness 
and imprudence, and partly from the malevolent op- 
position of his adversaries, were not attended with 
that success which he promised with too sanguine 
confidence, great praise is due to his humane ac- 
tivity, which gave rise to various regulations that 
were of some benefit to that unhappy people. I re^ 
turn now to the history of the Spanish discoveries, 
as they occur in the order of time^. 
Vew ih- Diego Velasquez, who conquered Cuba in the 
towards Y^^ ^^^ thousand five hundred and eleven, still re- 
thewest. tained the government of that island, as the de- 
puty of Don Diego Columbus, though he seldom ac- 
knowledged his superior, and aimed at rendering his 
own authority altogether independent^. Under his 
his prudent administration, Cuba became one of the 
most flourishing of the Spanish settlements. The 
fame of this'allured thither many persons from the 
other colonies, in hopes of finding either some per^ 
manentestablishment or some employment for their 
activity. As Cuba lay to the west of all the islands 

occupied by the Spaniards, and as the ocean which 
streitches beyond it towards that quarter had not 
hitherto been explored, these circumstances natu- 
rally invited the inhabitants to attempt new disco- 
veries. An expedition for this purpose, in which 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 5. p. 320. 

•►Ibid.Ub. ii. c. 19, 
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activity and resolution might conduct to sudden book 
wealth, was more suited to the genius of the age, "*' 
than the patient industry requisite in clearing 
ground, and manufacturing sugar. Instigated by 
this spirit, several officers, who had served under 
Pedrarias in Darien, entered into an association to 
undertake a voyage of discovery. They persuaded 
Francisco Hernandez Cordova, an opulent planter 
in Cuba, and a man of distinguished courage, to 
join with them in the adventure, and chose him to 
be their commander. Velasquez not only approved 
of the design, but assisted in carrying it on. As 
the veterans from Darien were extremely indigent, 
he and Cordova advanced money for purchasing 
three small vessels, and furnishing them with every 
thing requisite either for traffic or for war. A hun- 
dred and ten men embarked on board of them, and 
sailed from St. Jago de Cuba on the eighth of Fe- 
bruary one thousand five hundred and seventeen. 
By the advice of their chief pilot, Antonio Alami-^ 
nos, who had served under the first admiral Co- 
lumbus, they stood directly west, relying on the 
opinion of that great navigator, who uniformly 
4naintained that a westerly course would lead to 
the most important discoveries. 

On the twenty- first day after their departure from 
St. Jago, they saw land, which proved to be Cape 
Catochcy the eastern point of that large peninsula 
projecting from the continent of America, which 
still retains its original name of Yucatan. As they Yucatan. 
approached the shore, five canoes cam^e oft' full of 
people decently clad in cotton garments ; an asto-^ 
nishing spectacle to the Spaniards, who bad found 
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B a o K A country of such extent passes through all the eli** 
^^* mates capable of becoming tlie habitation of man, 
and fit for yielding the various productions peculiar 
either to the temperate or to the torrid regions of 
the earth. 

grand ob- jje^t to the exteiit of the New World, the ffraiH 

jects it , , , • • 

presents to deur of the objects which it presents to view is 
^*^^ * most apt to strike the eye of an observer. Nature, 
seems here to have carried on her operations upon 
^ larger scale, and with a bolder hand, and to have 
distinguished the features of this country by a pe« 
its moaiw ouliar magnificence. The mountains in America 
***™' are much superior in he^ht to those in the other 
divisions of the globe. Even the plain of Quito, 
which may be considered as the base of the Andes, 
is elevated further above the sea than the top of the 
Pyrenees. This stupendous ridge of the Andes, no 
less remarkahle for extent than elevation, rises in 
different places more than one-third above the Pike 
of Ten^iffe, the highest land in the ancient hemi- 
sphere. The Ande3 may literally be said to hide their 
heads in the clouds ; the storms often roll, and the 
thunder bursts below dieir summits, which, though 
exposed to the rays of the sun in the centre of the 
torrid zone, are covered with everiasting snows ^. 
rivers. From these lofty mountains descend rivers, pro^ 

portionably large, with which the streams in the 
ancient continent are not to be compared, either 
for length of course, or the vast body of water 
which they roll towards the ocean. The Marag- 
non, the Orinoco^ the Plata in South America, the 

^ Sec NOTE XXVIIL 
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Mississippi and St. Laurence in North America, book 
fldw in such spacious channels, that, long befbi^e ^^' 
^eyfeel the influence of the tide, they resemble 
arms of the sea rather than rivers of fresh water®. 

The lakes of the New World are no les conspi- lakes: 
cubos for grandeur than its tnountains and rivers. 
There is nothing in other parts of the globe which 
resembles the prodigious chain of lakes in North 
America. They may properly be termed inland 
seas of fresh wiite^ ; and even those of the second 
,or third class in magnitude are of larger circuit 
(the Caspian Sea excepted) than thegreatest lake of 
the ancient continent. 

The New World id of a form extremdy favouf « its form 
able to commercial intercourse. When a conti- !r!??^^* 

CO com<« 

nent is formed, like Africa, of one vast solid mass, mercej 
unbroken by arms of the sea penetrating into its 
interior parts, with few large rivers, and those at a 
considerable distance from each other, the greater 
part of it seems destined to remain for ever uncivi- 
lised, and to be debarred from any active or en* 
larged communication with the rest of mankind. 
When, like Europe, a continent is opened by inlets 
of the ocean of great extent, such as the Mediter- 
ranean and Baltic ; or when, like A^ia, its coast 
is broken by deep bays advancing far into the 
country, such as the Black Sea, the Giilfe of Arabia, 
of Peirsia, of Bengal, of Siam, and of Leotang; 
when the surrounding seas are filled with large and 
fertile islands, and the continent itself watered with 
a varety of navigable rivers, those regions maybe 

* See NOTE XXIX. 
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BOOK said to possess whafever can facilitate the progress 
^* ^ of their inhabitants in commerce and improvement. 
In all these respects America may bear a compa^ 
ri&on with the other Quarters of the globe* The 
Gulf of Mexico, which flows in between North 
and Sduth America, may be considered as a Medi^ 
terranean sea, which opens a maritime commerce 
with all the fertile countries by which it is encircled. 
The islands scattered in it are inferior only to thosf 
in the Indian Archipelago, in number, in magni* 
tude» and in value. As we stretch along the nprth* 
ern division of the American hemisphere, the Bay 
of Chesapeak presents a spacious inlet, which con? 
ducts the navigator far ipto the interior parts of 
provinces no less fertile than extensive ; and if ever 
the progress of culture and population shall miti-i 
gate the extreme rigour of the climate in the more 
northern districts of America, Hudson's Bay may 
become as su]>servient to commercial intercourse in 
that quarter of the globe, as the Baltic is in Europe. 
The Qther great portion of the New World is en- 
compassed on every s|de by the sea, except one nar^ 
row neck which separates the Atlantic from the l^a^. 
cificOcean; and though it be not opened by spacious 
bays pr arms of the sea, its interior parts are ren- 
dered accessible by a nuipber of larg^ rivers, fed by 
so many auxiliajy streams, flowing in such yarious 
directions, that almost without any aid from the 
hanii of industry and art, an inland navigation may 
b|e carried on through all the provinces frpm the 
river Pe la Plata to the Gulf of Paria. Nor is this 
bounty of nature confined to the southern division 
pf Aiperica; its northern continent abound^ fiq 
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less in rivers which are navigabte almost to their book 
sources, and by its immense chain of lakes provi« ^^ 
sion is made for an inland communication, more ^**v"*^ 
extensive and commodious than in any quarter of 
the globe. The countries stretching from the Gull 
of Darien on one side, to that of California on the 
other, which form the chain that binds the two 
parts of the American continent together, are not 
destitute of peculiar advantages. Their coast on 
one side is washed by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
other by the Pacific. Some of their rivers flow 
into the former, some into the latter, and secure to 
them all the comniercial benefits that may result 
from a communication with both* 

But what most distinguishes America from other tempera^ 
parts of the earth, is the peculiar temperature of its cij^e'-^* 
climate, and the different laws to which it is sub« 
ject with respect to the distribution of heat and cold. 
We cannot determine with precision the portion of 
heat felt in any part of the globe, merely by mea- 
suring its distance from the equator. The climate 
of a country is affected, in some degree, by its ele^ 
vation above the sea, by the extent of continent, 
by the nature of the soil, the height of adjacent 
mountains, and many other circumstances. The 
influence of these, however, is from various causes 
less considerable in the greater part of the ancient 
continent ; and from knowing the position of any 
country there, we can pronounce with greater cer* 
tainty what will be the warmth of its climate, and 
the nature of its productions. < 

The maxims which are founded upon observa- pr«dom«. 
f jon of our hemisphere will not apply to the other. ^{^* ^ 
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B o o K In the New World, cold predominates. The rigofnr 
^^ ^ of the frigid zone extends orer half of those regions 
which should be temperate by thrir position. Coon-' 
tries where the grape and the fig should ripen, are 
buried under snow one half of the year ; and lands 
situated in the same parallel with the most fertile 
and best cultivated provinces in Europe, are chilled 
with perpetual frosts, which almost destroy the 
power of vegetation^. As we advance to those 
partsr of America which lie in the same parallel 
with provinces of Asia and Africa, blessed with an 
uniform enjoyment of such genial warmth as is 
most friendly to life and to vegetation, the dorni* 
nion of cold continues to be feh, and winter reigns, 
though during a short period, with extreme seve- 
rity. If we proceed along the American continent 
into the torrid zone, we shall find the cold prevalent 
in the New World extending itself also to this re^ 
gion of the globe, and mitigating the excess of its^ 
fervour. While the negro on the coast of Africa 
is scorched with unremitting heat, the inhabitant 
of Peru breathes an air equally mild and temperate,, 
and is perpetually shaded under a canopy of grey 
clouds, which intercepts the fierce beanos of the 
sun, without obstructing his friendly influenced 
Along the eastern coast of America, the climate,, 
though more simihu: to that of the torrid zone in 
other parts of the earth, is neverthetess considerably 
milder than in those countries of Asia and Africa 
whkh lie in the same latitude. If from the southern 
tropic we continue our progress to the extremity of 

* See NOTE XXX. 

« Voyage de UUoa, torn. i. p. 453. Anson's Voyage, p. 184. 
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the American continenfv we meet with frozen seas^ book 
and countries horrid> barren> and scarcely habitable ^ ^' 
for cold^ much sooner than in the north ^ 

Various causes comlnne in rendering the climate causes of 
of America so extremely different from that of the ^ ' 
ancient continent. Though the utmost ettent of 
America towards the north be not yet discovered^ 
we know that it advances much neater to the pole 
tlian either Kurope or Asia. Both these have large 
seas to the norths which are open during part of the 
year ; and even when covered with ice, the wind 
that blows over them is less intensely cold than 
that which blows over hod in the same high lati« 
tudes. But in America the land stretches from the 
river St. Laurence towards the pole, and spreads 
out immensely to the west. A chain of enormous 
mountains covered with snow and ice, runs through 
all this dreary region. The wind, in passing over 
such an extent of high and fr<^en land, becomes so 
impregnated with cold, that it acquires a piercing 
keenness, which it retains in its progress through 
warmer climates, and it is not entirely mitigated 
until it reach the Gulf of M«dco^ Over all the 
continent of North America, a north-westerly wind 
and excessive cold are synonymous terms. Even 
in the most sultry weather, the moment that the 
wind veers to that quarter, its penetrating infiuence 
is felt in a transition from heat to cold no less vi« 
olent than sudden. To this powerful cause we may 

' Anson's Voyage, p. 74. ; and Voyage de Quiros, chez Hist. 
Gen. des Voyages, torn. xiv. p. 83, Rkhard Hist. Natur. de 
I'Air, iL 305, &c. 
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BOOK ascribe the extraordinary dominion of cold, and its 
^ '_j violent inroads into the southern provinces, in that 
part of the globe ^. 

Other causes, no less remarkable, diminish the 
active power of heat in those parts of the American 
continent which lie between the tropics. In all that 
portion of the globe, the wind blows in an invariable 
direction from east to west. As this wind hold^ 
its course across the ancient continent, it arrives at 
the countries which stretch along the western shores 
of Africa, inflamed with all the fiery particles which 
U hath collected from the sultry plains of Asia, and 
the burning sands in the African deserts. The 
coast of Africa is, accordingly, the region of the 
earth which feels the most fervent heat, and is ex- 
posed to the unmitigated ardour of the torrid zone* 
But this same wind, which brings such an accession 
of warmth to the countries lying between the river 
of Senegal and Cafraria, traverses the Atlantic 
Ocean before it reaches the American shore. It is 
cooled in its passage over this vast body of water, 
and is felt as a refreshing gale along the coast of 
Brazil^, and Guiana, rendering these countries, 
though among the warmest in America, temperate, 
when compared with those which lie opposite to 
them in Africa', As this wind advances in its 
course across America, it meets with immense 
plains covered with impenetrable forests, or occu- 
pied by large rivers, marshes, and stagnating wa* 
ters, where it can recover no considerable degree of 

' Charlevoix Hist, de Nouv. Fr. iii. 165, Hist. Generale des 
Voyages, tom.xv. 215, &c. 
> Sec NOTE XXXL * Sec NOTE XXXII. 
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heat. At length it arrives at the An4es, which rvat B o o t£ 
torn north to south through the whole continent. 
In passing over their elevated and frozen summits, 
it is so thoroughly cooled, that the greater part of 
the cbuntries beyond them hardly feel the ardour to 
which they seem exposed by their situation ^. In 
the otlier provinces of America, from Tierra Ferme 
westward to the Mexican Empire, the heat of the 
climate is tempered, in some places, by the eleva- 
tion of the land above the sea, in others, by their 
extraordinary humidity, and in all, by the enormous 
mountains scattered over this tract. The islands of 
America in the torrid zone are either small or 
mountainous, and are fanned alternately by refresh- 
ing sea and land breezes. 

The causes of the extraordinary cold towards t}ie 
southern limits of America, and in the seas be- 
yond it, cannot be ascertained in a manner equally 
satisfying. It was long supposed that a vast eon« 
tinent, distinguished by the name of Terra Au-- 
^traits Incognita^ lay between the southern ex* 
tremity of America and the Antarctic pole. The 
same principles which account for the extraordi- 
nary degree of cold in the northern regions of 
America, were employed in order to explain that 
which is felt at Cape Horn and the adjacent coun- 
tries. The immense extent of the southern conti- 
nent, and the large rivers which it poured into the 
ocean, were mentioned and admitted by philoso- 
phers as causes sufficient to occasion the unusual 

^ Acosta Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. ii. c. 1 1 . Buffon Hist. Natu- 
relle, &c. torn, ii. 512, &c. ix. 107, &c. Osborn's GoUect. of 
Voyages, ii. p, 868. 
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BOOK sensi^tion of cold, and the still more uncommon ap- 
pearanoes of frozen seas in that region of the globe. 
3utthe imaginary continent to which such influence 
was ascribed, having been searched for in vain, and 
the space which it was supposed to occupy ha^ng 
been found to be an open sea, new conjectures must 
be formed with respect to the causes of a tempera- 
ture of climate, so extremely different from that 
which we experience in countries removed at the 
same distance from the opposite pole^ 
condition After contemplating those permanent and charac- 
disco- teristic qualities of the American continent, which 
^ ' arise from the peculiarity of its situation, and the 
disposition of its parts, the next object that merits 
attention is its condition when first discovered, as 
far as that depended upon the industry and opera- 
tions of man. The effects of human ingenuity and 
labour are more extensive and considerable, than 
even our own vanity is apt at first to imagine. 
When we survey the face of the habitable globe, 
no small part of that fertility and beauty which we 
asaibe to the hand of nature, is the work of man. 
His efforts, when continued through a succession 
of ages, change the appearance and improve the 
qualities of the earth. As a great part of the an- 
cient continent has long been occupied by nations 
' far advanced in arts and industry, our eye is accus- 
tomed to view the earth in that form which it as- 
sumes when rendered fit to be the residence of a 
numerous race of men, and to supply them with 
nourishment* 

» See NOTE XXXIIL 
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But in the New World, the state of mankind book 
was ruder, and the aspect of nature extremely dif- ^^' 
ferent. Throughout all its vast regions, there rodeawd 
were only two monarchies remarkable for extent of «np«|ti- 
territory, or distinguished by any progress in im- 
'proveraent. The re^t of this continent was pos- 
sessed by small independent tribes, destitute of arts 
,and industry, and neither capable to correct the 
defects nor desirous to meliorate the condition of 
that part of the earth allotted to them for their 
habitation. Countjries occupied by such people 
were almost in the same state as if they had been 
without inhabitantjs. Immense forests covered a 
^reat part of the uncultivated earth ; and as the 
hand of industry had not taught the rivers to run 
in a proper channel, or drained off the stagnating 
water, many of the most fertile plains were over- 
flowed with inundations, or converted into msurshes. 
In the southern provinces, where the warmth of 
the sun, the moisture of the climate, and the fer- 
tility of the soil, combine in calling forth the most 
vigorous powers of vegetation, the woods are so 
choked with its rank luxuriance as to be almost 
impervious, and the surface of the ground is hid 
from the eye under a thick covering of shrubs and 
herbs and weeds. Jn this state of wild unassisted 
nature, a great part of the large provinces in South 
America, which extend from the bottom of the 
Ande^ to the sea, still remain. The European 
4:olonies have cleared and cultivated a few spots 
along the coast; but the original race of inhabitants, 
as rude and indolent as ever, have done nothing to 
open or improve a country possessing almost 
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Ii o O i( every advantage of situation and climate. As we 
^^' advance towards the northern provinces of America, 
nature continues to wear the same uncultivated 
aspect, and, in proportion as the rigour of the cli*' 
mate increases, appears more desolate and horrid. 
There the forests, though not encumbered with 
the same exuberance of vegetation, are of immense 
extent ; prodigious marshes overspread the plains, 
and few marks appear of human activity in any at- 
tempt to cultivate or embellish the earth. No 
wonder that the colonies sent from Europe were 
astonished at their first entrance into the New 
World. It appeared to them waste, solitary, and 
uninviting. When the English began to settle in 
America, they termed the countries of which they 
took possession, T*he Wilderness. Nothing but 
their eager expectation of finding mines of gold, 
could have induced the Spaniards to penetrate 
through the woods and marshes of America, where 
at every step they observed the extreme difference 
between the uncultivated face of Nature, and that 
which it acquires under the forming hand of in<- 
dustry and art™. 

unwhoie* The labour and operations of man not only im- 
prove and embellish the earth, but render it more 
wholesome and friendly to life. When any legion 
lies neglected and destitute of cultivation, the air 
stagnates in the woods; putrid exhalations arise 
from the waters ; the surface of the earth, loaded 
with rank vegetation, feels not the purifying in- 
fluence of the sun or of the wind ; the malignity of 

* See NOTE XXXIV. 
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the distempers natural to the climate increases, arid book 
new maladies no less noxious are engendered, ^ ^* 
Accordingly, all the provinces of America, when 
first discovered, were found to be remarkably un- 
healthy. This the Spaniards experienced in every 
expedition into the New World, whether destined 
for conquest or settlement. Though by the natu- 
ral constitution of their bodies, their habitual tem- 
perance, and the persevering vigour of their minds, 
they were as much formed as any people in Europe 
for active service in a sultry climate, they felt se- 
verely the fatal and pernicious qualities of those un- 
cultivated regions through which they marched, or 
where they endeavoured to plant colonies. Great 
numbers were cut off by thfr unknown and violent 
diseases with which they were infected. Such as 
survived the destructive rage of those maladies, 
were not exempted from the noxious influence of 
the climate. They returned to Europe, according 
to the description of the early Spanish historians, 
feeble, emaciated, with languid looks, and com- 
plexions of such a sickly yellow colour as indicated 
the unwholesome temperature of the countries 
where they had, resided "* 

The uncultivated state of the New World af- 
fected not only the temperature of the air, but the 
qualities of its productions. The principle of life 
seems to have been less active and vigorous there, 
than in the ancient continent. Notwithstanding 
th^ vast extent of America, and the variety of its 

" Gomara Hist. c. 20, 22. Oviedp Hist. lib. ii. c. 13. lib. v. 
c. 10. P. Martyr, Epist. 545. Decad. p. 176. 
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BOOK climates^ the different species of animals peculiar 
to it are much fewer in proportion than those of 
the other hemisphere. In the islands, there were 
only four kinds of quadrupeds known, the largest 
of which did not exceed the size of a rahbit. On 
the continent, the variety was greater ; and though 
the individuals of each kind could not fail of multi<f 
plying exceedingly when almost unmolested by 
men, who were neither so numerous, nor so united 
in society, as to be formidable enemies to the ani- 
mal creation, the number of distinct species must 
still be considered as extremely small. Of two 
hundred different kinds of animals spread over the 
face of the earth, only aboiit one-third existed in 
America at the time of its discovery**. Nature was 
not only less prolific in the New World, but she 
appears likewise to have been less ^gorous in her 
productions. The animals originally belonging to 
this quarter of the globe appear to be of an inferior 
race, neither so robust, nor so fierce, as those of 
the other continent. America gives birth to no 
creature of such bulk as to be compared with the 
elephant or rhinoceros, or that equals the lion and 
tiger in strength and l^rocityP. The Tapyr of 
Brazil, the largest quadruped of the ravenous tribe 
in the New World, is not larger than a calf of six 
months old. The Puma and Jaguar^ its fiercest 
beasts of prey, which Europeans have inaccurately 
denominated lions arid tigers, possess neither the 

^ Buflbn Hist. NatureUe^ torn. ix. {>. 86. 
F See NOT? XXXV- 
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undaunted courage of the former, nor the ra- book 
venous cruelty of the latter^. They are inactive ,^ ^' 
and timid, hardly formidable to man, and often 
turn their backs upon the least appearance of re^^ 
sistance*^. The same qualities in the climate of 
America which stinted the growth, and enfeebled 
the spirit, of its native animals, have proved per*' 
nioious to such as have migrated into it voluntarily 
from the other continent, or have been transported 
thither by the Europeans'. The bears, the wolves, 
the deer of America, are not equal in size to those 
of the Old World K Most of the domestic animals, 
with which the Europeans have stored the provinces 
wherein they settled, have degenerated with respect 
either to bulk or quality, in a country whose tem- 
perature and soil seem to be less favourable to the 
strength and perfection of the animal creation ^. 

The «ame causes which checked the growth and insects and 
the vigour of the more noble animals, were friendly '^^ *' ' 
to the propagation and increase of reptiles and in- 
sects. Though this is not peculiar tp the New 
World, and those odious tribes, nourished by heat, 
moisture, and corruption, infest every part of the 
torrid zone ; they multiply faster^ perhaps^ in Ame- 

4 Buffon Hist. Natur. Um* ix. p, 87, MarcgravU Hist. Na||, 
Brazil, p. 229. 

' Bu£fon Hist. Natur. ix. 13. 203. Acosta Hist. lib. iv. c. 34. 
pisonis Hist. p. 6. Herrera, dec. 4. lib. iv. c. 1. lib. x. c. 13. 

•Churchill, V. p. 691. Ovalk Relat. of Chili, Church, iii. 
p. 10. Somario de Oviedp, c. 14 — 22. Voyage du Des Mar- 
chais, iii. 299. 

t BufFon Hist. Natur. ix, 103. Kalm's Travels, i. 102^ Biet. 
Voy. di» France Equfnox. p. 339. 

» See NOTE XXXVI. 
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BOOK rica^ and grow to a more monstroas bulk. As this 
'^' country is on the whole less cultivated^ and less 
peopled, than the othec quarters of the earth, the 
active principle of life wastes its force in productions 
of this inferior form. The air is often darkened 
with clouds of insects, and the ground covered with 
shocking and noxious reptiles . The country around 
Porto-Bello swarms with toads in such multitudes 
as hide the surface of the earth. At Guayaquil, 
snakes and vipers are hardly less numerous. Car- 
thagena is infested with numerous flocks of bats, 
which annoy not only the cattle but the inhabitants^. 
In the islands, legions of ants have at different 
times consumed every vegetable production^, and 
left the earth entirely bare as if it had been burnt 
with fire. The damp forests and rank soil of the 
countries on the banks of the Orinoco and Marag« 
non, teem with almost every offensive and poisonous 
creature which the power of a sultry sun can quickea 
into life^. 

birds ; 'fhe birds of the New World are not distinguish- 

ed by qualities so conspicuous and characteristical 
as those which we have observed in its quadrupeds. 
Birds are more independent of man, and less af- 
fected by the changes which his industry and labour 
make upon the state of the earth. They have a 
greater propensity to migrate from one country to 

» Voyage de Ulloa, tom.i. p,S?. Id. p. 147..Henera^dec. 11; 
hb. iii.c. 3. 19. -. 

y See NOTE XXXVIL 

^ Voyage de Condamine, p. 167. Gumilla>iii. 120, &c. HjuM. 
Gener. des Voyages, xiv. 317. Dumont M^mpires sur la Loui- 
siane, i, 108. Somario de Oviedp, c. 52 — 62. 
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(another, and can gratify this instinct of their nature book 
without difficulty or danger. Hence the number '^' 
of birds common to both continents is much greater 
than that of quadrupeds ; and even such as are pe- 
culiar to America, nearly resemble those with which 
mankind were acquainted in similar regions of the 
ancient hemisphere. The American birds of the 
torrid zone, like those of the same climate in Asia 
and Africa, are decked in plumage which dazzles 
the eye with the beauty of its colours ; but nature, 
satisfied with clothing them in this gay drestts, has 
denied most of them that melody of sound, and 
variety of notes, which catch and delight the ear. 
The birds of the temperate climates there, in the 
same manner as in our continent^ are less splendid 
in their appearance ; but, in compensation for that 
defect, they have voices of greater compass, and 
more melodious. In some districts of America, 
the unwholesome temperature of the air seems to 
be unfavourable even to this part of the creation. 
The number of birds is less than in other countries, 
and the traveller is struck with the amazing solitude 
and silence of its foreists ^. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that America, where the quadrupeds are so 
dwarfish and dastardly, should produce the Cond&r^ 
which is entitled to pre-eminence over all the flying 
tribe, in bulk, in strength, and in courage**. 

* Bouguer Voy. au Perou, 17: Chanvalon Voyage ^ la Mar- 
tinique^ p. 96. Warren's Descript. Surinam. Qsliorn's Col* 
lect. ii. 924. Lettres Edif. xxiv, p. 339. Charlev. Hist, de la 
Nouv. France^ iii. 155. 

** Voyage de Ulloa, i.363. Voyage de Condamine^ 175. Buf- 
fpn Hisit. r^at. xvl 184. Voyage du Qei^ Marchais^ iii. 320. 
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BOOK The soil in a continent so extensive as AmerieU 
must, of coursei be extremely various. In each of 
its provinces we find some distinguishing peculiari* 
ties, the description of which belongs to those who 
Write their particular history. In general we may 
observe, that the moisture and cold, which predo«> 
ininate so remarkably in all parts of America, must 
have great influence upon the nature of its soil ; 
countries lyhig in the same parallel with those re* 
^ons which never feel the extreme rigour of winter 
in the ancient continent, are frozen over in Ame^ 
rica during a great part of the year. Chilled by 
this intense qold, the ground never acquires warmth 
sufficient to ripen the fruits which are found in the 
Corresponding parts of the other continent. If we 
wish to rear in America the productions which 
abound in any particular district of the ancient 
world, we must advance several degrees nearer to 
the line than in the other hemisphere, as it requires 
such an increase of heat to counterbalance the na- 
tural frigidity of the soil and climate^. At the 
Cape of Good Hope, several of the plants and fruits 
peculiar to the countries within the tropics are cul- 
tivated with success ; whereas, at St. Augustine in 
Floridan and Charles-Town in South Carolina, 
though considerably nearer the line, they cannot be 
brought to thrive with equal certainty"^. But, if 
allowance be made for this diversity in the degree 
of heat, the soil of America is naturally as rich 
and fertile as in any part of the earth. As the 
country was thinly inhabited, and by a people of 

^ See NOTE JCXXVIU. :" See NOTE XXXK. 
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Uttle iiidiistry, who had none of the domestic ahi- book 
mals which civilized nations rear in such vast nuni<- ^^ ^^* 
bers, the earth was not exhausted by their con- ^"^'^■""'^ 
sumption. The vegetable productions, to which , 

the fertility of the soil gave birth, often remained 
untouched, and, being suffered to corrupt on its sur*- 
face, returned with increase into its bosom ^. As 
trees and plants derive a great part of their nourish- 
ment from air and water; if they were not destroyed 
by man and other animals, they would render to the 
earth more, perhaps, than they take from it, and feed 
rather than impoverish it. Thus the unoccupied soil 
of America may have gone on enriching for many 
ages. The vast number as well as enormous size 
of the trees in America, indicate the extraordinary 
vigour of the soil ' in its native state. When the 
Europeans first began to cultivate the New World, 
they were ^tonished at the luxuriant power of ve- 
getation in its virgin mould ; and in several places 
the ingenuity of the planter is still employed in di-> 
minishing and wasting its superfluous fertility, in 
order to bring it down to a state fit fur profitable 
cultured 

Having thus surveyed the state of the New World Ho«^ wa» 
at the time of its discovery, and considered the pe- peopled ? 
culiar features and qualities which distinguish and 
characterize it, the next inquiry that merits atten- 
tion is. How was America peopled ? By what course 
did mankind migrate from the one continent to the 

• Buffon, Hifit. Natur. i. 242. Kalm, i. 15L 

' Charlevoix, Histoire deNouv. Fran. iii. 405. Voyage du 

Des Marchais, iii. 229. Lery ap. de Bry, part. iii. p. 174. See 

NOTE XL. 
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BOOK other ? and in what quarter is it most probable thai 
^' a communication was opened between them ? 

We know, with infallible certainty, that all the 
human race spring from the same source, and that 
the descendants of one man, under the protection as 
well as in obedience to the command of Heaven, 
multiplied and replenished the earth. But neither 
theannals nor the traditions of nations reach backto 
those remote ages, in which they took possession of 
the different countries where they are now settled. 
We cannot trace the branches of this first family, 
or point out with certainty the time and manner in 
which they divided and spread over the face of the 
globe. Even among the most enlightened people, 
the period of authentic history is extremely short ; 
and eveiy thing prior to that, is fabulous or obscure. 
It is not surprising, then, that the unlettered inha- 
bitants of America, who have no solicitude about 
futurity, and little curiosity concerning what is 
passed, should be altogether unacquainted with their 
own original. The people on the two opposite 
coasts of America, who occupy those countries in 
America which approach nearest to the ancient con- 
tinent, are so remarkably rude, that it is altogether 
vain to search among them for such information 
as might discover the place from whence they came, 
or the ancestors of whom they are descended^ 
Whatever light has been thrown on this subject, is 
derived, not from the natives of America, but from 
the inquisitive genius of their conquerors. 

Various When the people of Europe unexpectedly disco- 



f yinegas*s Hist, of California^ i. 60, 
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vered a New World, removed at a vast distance book 
from every part of the ancient continent which was 
then known, and filled with inhabitants whose ap- 
pearance and manners differed remarkably from the 
rest of the human species, the question concerning 
their original became naturally an object of curio- 
sity and attention. The theories and speculations 
of ingenious men with respect to this subject, would 
fill many volumes ; . but are often so wild and chi- 
merical, that I should offer an insult to the under- 
standing of my readers, if I attempted either mi- 
nutely to enumerate or to refute them. Some have 
presumptuously iniagined, that the people of Ame«> 
rica were not the ofispring of the same common 
parent with the rest of mankind, but that they 
formed a separate race of men, distinguishable by 
peculiar features in the constitution of their bodies, 
as well as in the characteristic qualities of their 
minds. Others contend, that they are descended 
from some remnant of the antediluvian inhabitants 
of the earth, who survived the deluge which swept 
away the greatest part of the human species in the 
days of Noah ; and preposterously suppose rude, 
uncivilized tribes, scattered over an uncultivated 
continent, to be the most ancient race of people on 
the earth. There is hardly any nation from the 
north to the south pole, to which some antiquary, 
in the extravagance of conjecture^ has not ascribed 
the honour of peopling America. The Jews, the 
Canaanites, the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the 
Greeks, the Scythians in ancient times, are sup- 
posed to have settled in this western world. The 
Chinese, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Welsb^ 
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BOOK the Spaniards, are said to have sent, colonies thitb^ 
^' in later ages, at different periods, and on various 
occasions. Zealous advocates stand forth to sup- 
port the respective claims of those people ; and 
though they rest upon no better foundation than 
the casual resemblance of some customs^ or the 
supposed affinity between a few words in thdr dif- 
ferent languages, much erudition and more zeal 
have been employed, to little purpose, in defence 
of the opposite systems. Those regions of conjee^ 
ture and controversy belong not to the historian. 
His is a more limited province, confined by what 
is established by certain or highlyprobable evidence. 
Beyond this I shall not venture, in offering a few 
observations which may contribute to throw some 
light upon this curious and much agitated ques- 
tion. 
Ought not 1 » There are authors who have endeavoured by 
fminded Hierc conjccturc to account for the peopling of 
on mere America. Some have supposed that it was origi- 
ture» naliy united to the ancient continent, and disjoined 
from it by the shock of an earthquake, or the ir- 
ruption of a deluge. Others have imagined, that 
some vessel being forced from its course by the 
violence of a westerly wind, might be driven by ac- 
cident towards the American coast, and have given 
a beginning to population in that desolate conti- 
nent^. But with respect to all those systems, it is 
vain either to reason or inquire, because it is im- 
possible to come to any decision. Such events as 

8 Parsons*s Remains (tf Japhet, p. 240. Ancient Uuivers. Hist. 
ToL XX. p. 164. P. Feyjoo Teatro Critico, torn. v. p. 304, &c. 
Acosta Hist. Moral. Novi Orbi% lib. i. 16. c. 19. 
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they suppose are barely possible, and may have hap** book 
pened. That they ever did happen, we have no ^^* 
evidence^ either from the clear testimony of history, 
or from the obscure intimationi^ of tradition. 

2* Nothing can be more frivolous, or uncertain, or on re- 
than the attempts to discover the original of the *f ^^^ 
Americans merely by tracing the resemblance be- nen, 
tween their manners and those of any particular 
people in the ancient continent. If we suppose 
two tribes, though placed in the most remote re* 
gions of the globe, to live in a climate nearly of the 
same temperature,' to be^in the same state of so- 
ciety, and to resemble each other in the degree of 
their improvement, they must feel the same wants 
and exert the same endeavours to supply them. The 
«ame objects will allure, tlie same passions will ani- 
mate them, and the same ideas and sentiments will 
arise in their minds. The character and occupa*- 
tions of the hunter in America, must be little dif- 
ferent from those of an Asiatic who depends for 
subsistence on the chase. A tribe of savages on 
the banks of the Danube, must nearly resemble one 
upon the plains washed by the Misi^issippi. In- 
stead then of presuming from this similarity, that 
there is any affinity between them, we should only 
conclude that the disposition and manners of men 
are formed by their situation, and arise from the 
state of society in which they live. The moment 
that begins to vary, the character of a people must 
change. In proportion as it advances in improve- 
ment, their manners refine, their powers and talents 
are called forth. In every part of the earth, the 
progress of man hath been nearly the same ; and 
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B o o K ^^ ^^ trace him in his career from the rude sim- 
^^' ^ plicity of savage life, until he attains the industry^ 
the arts, and the elegance of polished society. 
There is nothing wonderful, then, in the similitude 
between the Americans and the barbarous nations 
of our continent. Had Lafitau, Garcia, and many 
other authors attended to this, they would not have 
perplexed a subject, which they pretend to illustrate, 
by their fruitless endeavours to establish an affinity 
between various races of people, in the old and new 
continents, upon no other evidence than such a re*- 
semblance in their manners as necessarily arises 
from the similarity of their condition. There are, 
it is true, among every people, some customs which, 
as they do not flow from any natural want or de? 
^ire peculiar to their situation, may be denominated 
usages of arbitrary institution. If between two na- 
tions settled in remote parts of the earth, a perfect 
agreement with respect to any of these should be 
discovered, one might be led to suspect that they 
were connected by some affinity. If, for example, 
a nation were found in America that consecrated 
the seventh day to religious worship and rest, we 
might justly suppose that it had derived its knowr 
ledge of this usage, which is of arbitrary institu? 
tion, from the Jews. But, if it were discovered 
that another nation celebrated the first appearance 
of every new moon with extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of joy, we should not be entitled to conclude 
that the observation of this monthly festival was 
borrowed from the Jews, but ought to consider i( 
merely as the expression of that joy which is natu-s 
val to man on the return of the planet which guides 
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and cheers him in the nieht. The instan<^es of B O OK 
customs, merely arbitrary, common to the inhabi- 
tants of both henlispheres, are, indeed, so few and 
so equivocal, that no theory concerning the popula- 
tion of the New World ought to be founded upon 
them, 

3. The theories which have been formed with or of reii- 

respect to the original of the Americans, from obser- ^^"* " ' 
vation of their religious rites and practices, are no 
less fanciful, and destitute of solid foundation. 
When the religious opinions of any people are 
neither the result of rational inquiry, nor derived 
from the instructions of revelation, they must needs 
be wild and extravagant. Barbarous nations are 
incapable of the former, and have not been blessed 
with the advantages arising* from the latter. Still, 
however, the human mind, even where its opera- 
tions appear most wild and capricious, holds a course 
so regular, that in every-age and country the domi- 
nion of particular passions will be attended with si- 
milar effects. The savage of Europe or America, 
when filled with superstitious dread of invisible be- 
ings, or with inquisitive solicitude to penetrate into 
the events of futurity, trembles alike with fear, or 
glows with impatience. He has recourse to rites 
and practices of the same kind, in order to avert 
the vengeance which he supposes to be impending 
over him, or to divine the secret which is the object 
of his curibsity. Accordingly, the ritual of super- 
stition in one continent seems, in many particulars, 
to be a transcript of that established in the other, 
and both authorize similar institutions, somethnes 
so frivolous as to excite pity, sometimes so bloody 
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BOOK and barbarous as to create horror. But without 
supposing any consanguinity between such distant 
nations, or imagining that thdr religious ceremonies 
were conveyed by tradition from the one to the 
other, we may ascribe this uniformity, which in 
many instances seems very amazing, to the natural 
operation of superstition and enthusiasm upon the 
weakness of the hitman mind, 
^ed b^^ 4. We may lay it down as a certain principle in 
any nation this inquiry, that America was not peopled by any 
vrnzc^^** nation of the ancient continent which had made 
considerable progress in civilization. The inhabit** 
ants of the New World were in a state of society 
so extremely rude, as to be unacquainted with those 
arts which are the first essays of human ingenuity 
in its advance towards improvement. Even the 
most cultivated nations of America were strangers 
to many of those simple inventions which were al- 
most coSval with society in other parts of the world, 
and were known in the earliest periods of civil life 
with which we have any acquaintance. From this 
it is manifest, that the tribes which originally mi* 
grated to America, came off from nations which 
must have been no less barbarous than their poste- 
rity, at the time when they were first discovered by 
the Europeans. For, although the elegant or re<> 
fined arts may decline or perish, amidst the violent 
shocks of those revolutions and disasters to which 
nations are exposed, the necessary arts of life, when 
once they have been introduced among any people, 
are never lost. None of the vicissitudes in human 
affairs affect these, and they continue to be prac- 
tised as long as the race of men exists. If ever the use 
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of iron had been known to the savages of America, book 
or to their progenitors ; if ever they had employed ^^* 
a plough, a loom, or a forge, the utility of those in* 
ventions would have preserved them, and it is im* 
possible that they should have been abandoned or 
forgotten. We may conclude, then, that the Ame- 
ricaAs sprung from some people, who were them* 
selves in such an early^and unimproved stage of so* 
ciety, as to be unacquainted with all those neces* 
sary arte, which continued to be unknown among 
their posterity when first visited by the Spaniards. 

5. It appears no less evident that America was nor from 
not peopled by any colony from the more southern l^ ^e!^* " 
nations of the ancient continent. None of the rude &^* <>^. 
tribes settled in that part of our hemisphere can be nent. 
supposed to have visited a country so remote. They 
possessed neither enterprise, nor ingenuity, nor 
power that could prompt them to undertake, or en- 
able theni to perform, such a distant voyage. That 
the more civilized nations in Asia or Africa are not 
the progenitors of the Americans, is manifest, not 
only from the observations which I have already 
made concerning their ignorance of the most sim- 
ple and necessary arts, but from an additional cir- 
cumstance. Whenever any people have experi- 
enced the advantages which men enjoy by their do- 
minion over the inferior animals, they can neither 
subsist without the nourishment which these afford, 
nor carry on any considerable operation independent 
of their ministry and labour. Accordingly, the first 
care of the Spaniards, when they settled in Ame- 
rica, was to stock it with all the domestic animals 
of Europe ; and if, prior to them, the Tyrians, the 
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BOOK Carthaginians, the Chinese, or any other polished 
^^* people, had taken possession of that continent, we 
should have found there the animals peculiar to 
those regions of the globe where they were originally 
seated. In all America, however, there is not one 
animal, tame or wild, which properly belongs to the 
warm or even the more temperate countries of the 
ancient continent. The camel, the dromedary, the 
horse, the cow, were as much unknown in Ame- 
rica as the elephant or the lion. From which it 
is obvious, that the people who first settled in the 
western world did not issue from the countries 
where those animals abound, slnd where men^ from 
having been long accustomed to their aid, would 
naturally consider it not only as beneficial, but as 
indispensably necessary to the improvement, and 
even the preservation, of civil society. 
The two 6^ From considering the animals with which 
seem to America is stored, we may conclude that the nearest 
approach poi^t q{ coutact between the old and new conti- 

nearest to * , 

each other nents is towards the northern extremity of both, 
the north. ^^^ ^^^^ there the communication was opened, and 
the intercourse carried on between them. All the 
extensive countries in America which lie within 
tlie tropics, or approach near to them, are filled 
with indigenous animals of various kinds, entirely 
different from those in the corresponding regions of 
the ancient continent. But the northern provinces 
of the New World abound with many of the wild 
animals which are common in such parts, of our 
hemisphere as lie in a similar situation. The bear, 
the wolf, the fox, the hare, the deer, the roebuck^ 
the elk, and several other species, frequent the 
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ffifests of North Americti, ho less than those in the book 
fiorth of Europe and Asia ^. It seems to be evi- ^ '^' 
dent, then, that the two continents approach each 
other in this quarter, and are either united, or so 
neariy adjacent that these animals might pass from 
the ohe to the other. 

7. The actual vicinity of the two continents h This ascer- 
so clearly established by modern discoveries, that ^gcove^y. 
the chief difficulty with respect to the peopling of 
America is removed. While those immense re- 
gions which stretch eastward from the River Oby 
to the sea of Kamchatka were unknown or imper- 
fectly explored, the north-east •extremities of our 
hemisphere were supposed to be so far distant from 
any part of the New World, that it was not easy to 
eonbeive how any communication should have been 
carried on between them. But the Russians having 
subjected the western part of Siberia to their em- 
pire, gradually extended their knowledge of that 
vast country, by advancing ' tQwards the east into 
unknown provinces. These were discovered by 
hunters in their excursions after game, or by soldiers 
employed in levying the taxes ; and the court of 
Moscow estimated the importance of those coun- 
tries, only by the small addition which they made 
to its revenue. At length Peter the Great ascended 
the Russian throne. His enlightened, comprehen- 
sive mind, intent upon every circumstance that could 
aggrandise his empire, or render his reign illustrious, 
discerned consequences of those discoveries which 
had escaped the observation of his ignorant prede- 

h Buffon, Hist. Nat. ix, p. 97, &c. 
VOL. I. X 
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BOOK cessors. H)e perceived tii^t in proportion a9 the le- 
^^' gions of Asia extended towards the east* th^ innftt 
approach nearer to America ; . that the commum^- 
tion between the two continents, which had long 
been searched Cor in vain, would probably be found 
in this quarter ; and that by opening it, some part 
of the wealth and commerce of the western world 
might be made to flow into his dominions by a new 
channel. Such an object suited a genius that de*^ 
lighted in grand schemes. Peter drew up instruc- 
tions with his own hand Cor prosecuting this design^ 
and gave orders for carrying it into execution*. 

His successors adopted his ideas and pursued his 
plan. The officers whom the Russian court em^ 
ployed in this service, had to struggle with so many 
difficulties, that their progress was extremely slow. 
Encouraged by some faint traditions among the 
people of Siberia, concerning a successful voyage 
in the year one thousand six hundred and forty- 
eight, round the north-east promontory of Asia, 
they attempted to follow the same course. Vessels 
were fitted out^ with this view, at different times, 
from the rivers Lena and Kolyma ; but in a frozen 
ocean^ which nature seems not to have destined for 
navigation, they were exposed to many disasters, 
without being able to accomplish their purpose. N^ 
vessel fitted out by the Russian court ever doubled 
this formidable Cape^ ; we are indebted for what is 
known of those extreme regions of Asia, to the dis- 
coveries made in excursions by land. In all those 
provinces an opinion prevails, that there are coun-> 

* Muller> Voyages et IMcouvertes par le^ Rosses, torn. i. 
p.4,5.141. k See NOTE XLI. 
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tries of great extent and fertility which lie at no B o o K 
tK)nsiderable distance from their own coasts. These , '^' 
the Russians imagined to be part of America ; and 
several circumstances concurred not only in con- 
firming them in this belief, but in persuading them 
that some portion of that continent could not be 
very remote. Trees of various kinds unknown in 
those naked regions of Asia, are driven upon the 
coast by an easterly wind. By the same wind^ floats 
ing ice is brought thither in a few days ; flights of 
birds arrive annually from the same quarter ; and a 
tradition obtains among the inhabitants, of an in« 
tercourse formerly carried on with some countries 

m 

situated to the east. 

After weighing all these particulars, and com-» 
paring the position of the countries in Asia which 
bad been discovered, with such parts in the north* 
west of Anlerica as were already known, the Russian 
court formed a plan, which would have hardly oc* 
curred to a nation less accustomed to engage in ar-» 
duous undertakings, and to contend with great dif- 
ficulties. Orders were issued to build two vessels 
at the small village of Ochotz, situated on the sea 
of Kamchatka, to sail on a voyage of discovery. 
Though that dreary uncultivated region furnished 
nothing that could be of use in constructing them^ 
but some larch trees : though not only the iron^ the 
cordage, the sails, and all the numerous articles re- 
quisite for their equipment, but the provisions for. 
victualling them were to be carried through the im- 
mense deserts of Siberia, down rivers of difficult 
navigation, and along roads almost impassable, the 
r^andate of the sovereign,, and the perseverance of 

x2 
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^ ^iv ^ *^^ Ipeople, at last surmounted every obstacle. Two 
v--y!L/ Vessels were finished, and, under the command of 
^3^^*- the Captains Behring and Tschirikow, sailed from - 
Kamchatka^ in quest of the New World in a quar- 
ter where it had never been approached. They 
l^haped their course towards the east ; and though 
a storm soon separated the vessels, which never re- 
joined, and many disasters befel them, the expecta- 
tions from the voyage were not altogether frustrated: 
Each of the commanders discovered land, which to 
them appeared to be part of the American conti- 
nent ; an4> according to their observations, it seems 
to be situated within a few degrees of the north- 
west coast of California. Each set some of his 
people ashore : but in one place the inhabitants fled 
as the Russians approached ; in another, they car- 
ried off those who landed, and destroyed their boats. 
The violence of the weather, and the distress of their 
crews, obliged both captains to quit this inhospitable 
coast. In their return they touched at several islands 
which stretch in a chain from east to west between 
the country which they had discovered and the coast 
of Asia. They had some intercourse with the na- 
tives, who seemed to theni to resemble the North 
Americans. They presented to the Russians the 
calumet^ or pipe of peace, which is a symbol of 
friendship universal among the people of North 
America, and an usage of arbitrary institution pe- 
culiar to them. 

Though the islands of this New Archipelago have 
been frequented since that time by the Russian hunt- 
ers, the court of St. Petersburgh, during a period 
of more than forty years, seems to have relinquished 
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every thought of prosecuting discoveries in that book 
quarter. But in the year one thousand seven hun- ^' 
dred and sixty-eight it was unexpectedly resumed. 
The sovereign vi^ho had been lately seated oti the 
throne of Peter the Great, possessed the genius and 
talents of her illustrious predecessor. During the 
operations of the most arduous and extensive war 
in which the Russian empire was ever engaged^ she 
formed schemes and executed undertakings, to 
which more limited abilities would have been inca- 
pable of attending but amidst the leisure of pacific 
times. A new voyage of discovery from the eastern 
extremity of Asia was planned, and Captain Krenitzin 
and Lieutenant LevashefF were appointed to com- 
mand the two vessels fitted out for that purpose. 
In their voyage outward they held nearly the same 
course with the former navigators, they touched at 
the same islands, observed their situation and pro- 
ductions more carefully, and discovered several new 
islands with which Behring and Tschirikow had not 
fallen in. Though they did not proceed so far to 
the east as to revisit the country which Behring and 
Tschirikow supposed to be part of the American 
continent, yet, by returning in a course considerably 
to the north of theirs, they corrected some capital 
mistakes into which their predecessors had fallen, 
and have contributed to facilitate the progress of 
future navigators in those seas*. 

Thus the possibility of a communication between 
the continents in this quarter rests no longer upon 
.mere conjecture, but is established by undoubted 

> See NOTE XLII. 
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BOOK evidence"^. Some tribe, or some femilies of wan* 
^' J dering Tartars, from the restless spirit peculiar to 
their race, might migrate to the nearest islands, and, 
rode as their knowledge of navigation was, might, 
by passing from one to the oth^, reach at length 
the coast of America^ and give a beginning to po- 
pulation in that continent. The distance between 
the Marian or Ladrone islands and the nearest land 
in Asia, is greater than that between the part of 
America which the Russians discovered, and the 
icoast of Kamchatka ; and yet the inhabitants of 
those islands are manifestly of Asiatic extract. If> 
notwithstanding their remote situation, we admit 
that the Marian islands were peopled from our con- 
tinent, distance alone is no reason why we should 
hesitate about admitting that the Americans may 
derive their original from the same source. It is 
probable that future navigators in those seas, by 
steering further to the north, may find that the con- 
tinent of America approaches still nearer to Asia. 
According to the information of the barbarous peo-, 
pie who inhabit the country about the north-east 
promontory of Asia, thei^ lies, off the coast, a 
small island, to which they sail in less than a day. 
From that they can descry a large continent w^hich, 
according to their description, is covered with fo- 
-rests, and possessed by people whose language they 
do not understand". By them they are supplied 
with the skins of martens, an animal unknown in 
the northern parts of Siberia, and which is never 
found but in countries abounding with trees. If 

"» MuUer's Voyages, torn. i. 248, &e. 267. 276. 
« Ibid. i. 166. 
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wt could r^ly on this a^cc^nt, we might conckide BOOK 
that the Ameriean eontinemt is separated from ours ^* 
only by a narrpw strait, and all the dif&cuhies with 
respect to the donniniahieatioii betweem them would 
vanish. What 6oiild be o^^^ed only as a conjee^ 
ture when this History was first published, is now 
kttown to be certain. The near approach of the 
two continents to each other has been discovered 
and tra(;ed in a voyage undertaken upon principles 
so pure and so liberal, and conducted with so much 
professional skill, as reflect lustre upon the reign 
of the sovereign by whom it was plailned, and do 
honour to the officers intrusted with the execution 
of it^ 

It is likewise evident from recent discoveries^ Another 
that an intercourse between our continent and^°J?J^^y" 
America might be carried on with no less facility the nonh- 
from the north-west extremities of Europe. As 
early as the ninth century^ the Norwegians disco- A.D. 830^ 
vered Greenland^ and planted colonies there. The 
eommanication with that country^ after a long in-< 
terruption, was renewed in the last century. Some 
liUtheran and Moravian missionaries, pompted by 
ze^ for propagating the Christian faith, have ven-* 
tared to settle in this frozen and ^uncultivated re- 
gion p. To them we are indebted for much curious 
inlbrnaation with respect to its nature and inha« 
bilants. We learn, that the north-west coast of 
Greenland is separated from America by a very 
narrow strait -, that, at the bottom of the bay into 
which this strait conducts^ it is highly probable that 

« See NOTE Xtlll. 

P Crantz* Hist, of Greenli. 242. 244. Prefot, Hbt. Gen, des 
Vgya^cs, tom.xv, 152* not, (M). 
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BO OK they are united^; that the inhabitants of the 

IV • 

two countries have some intercourse with one 

another; that the Esquimaux of America per-^ 
fectly resemble the Greenlanders in their aspect, 
dress, and mode of living ; that some sailors who 
had acquired the knowledge of a few words' in the 
• Greenlandish language, reported that these were 
A.D. ] 764. understood by the Esquimaux ; that, at length, a 
Moravian missionary, well acquainted with the lan- 
guage of Greenland, having visited the country of 
the Esquimaux, found, to his astonishment, that 
they spoke the same language with the Green- 
landers ; that they were in every respect the same 
people, and he was accordingly received and enter- 
tained by them as a friend and a brother'. 

By these decisive facts, not only the consangui- 
nity of the Esquimaux and Greenlanders is esta- 
blished, but the possibility of peopling America 
from the north of Europe is demonstrated* If the 
Norwegians, in a barbarous age, when science had 
not begun to dawn in the north of Europe, pos- 
sessed such naval skill as to open a communication 
with Greenland, their ancestors, as much addicted 
to roving by sea, as the Tartars are to wandering 
by land, might, at some more remote period, ac- 
complish the same voyage, and settle a colony there, 
whose descendants might, in progress of time, mi- 
grate into America. But if, instead of venturing 
to sail directly from their own coast to Greenland, 
we suppose that the Norwegians held a more cau- 
tious course, and advanced from Shetland to the 
Feroe islands, and from them to Iceland, in all 

qEggcde^p.2,3. 

^ Crantz' Hist, of Gre«nl. p. 2fiJ, 262, 
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which they had planted colonies ; their progress book 
may have been so gradual, that this navigation can* '^' 
not be considered as either longer or more hazar- 
dous, than those voyages which that hardy and en- 
terprising race of men is known to have performed 
in every age. 

8. Though it be possible that America may have Probably 
received its first inhabitants from our continent, f^^^ the 
either by the north-west of Europe or the north- n^nh^ast. 
east of Asia, there seems to be good reason for sup- 
posing that the progenitors of all the American 
nations from Gape Horn to the southern confines 
of Labrador, migrated from the latter rather than 
the former. The Esquimaux are the only people 
in America, who in their aspect or character bear 
any resemblance to the northern Europeans. They 
are manifestly a race of men distinct from all the 
nations of the American continent, in language, in 
disposition, and in habits of life. Their original,, 
then, may warrantably be traced up to that source 
which I have pointed out. But among all the other 
inhabitants of America, there is such a striking si- 
militude in the form of their bodies and the qua- 
lities of their minds, that, notwithstanding the di- 
versities occasioned by the influence of climate, or 
unequal progress in improvement, we must pro- 
nounce them to be descended from one source. 
There may be a variety in the shades, but we can 
every where trace the same original colour. Each 
tribe has something peculiar which distinguishes it, 
but in all of them we discern certain features com- 
mon to the whole race. It is remarkable, that in 
every peculiarity, whether in their persons or dispo- 
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BOOK sitions^ which characterize the Americans, they 
^' . have some resemblance to the rude tribes scattered 
over the north-cast of Asia, but almost none to the 
nations settled in the northern extremities of £u« 
rope. We may, therefore, refer them to the 
former origin, and conclude that their Asiatic pro* 
genitors, having settled in those parts of America 
where the Russians have discovered the proidmity 
of the two continents, spread gradually over its va« 
nous regions. This account of the progress of po-> 
pulation in America coincides with the traditions of 
the Mexicans concerning their own origin, which, 
imperfect as they are, were preserved with more ac«* 
curacy, and merit greater credit, than those of any 
people in the New World. According to them, 
their ancestors came from a remote country situ** 
ated to the north*west of Mexico. The Mexicans 
point out their various stations as they advancjed 
from this, into the interior provinces, and it is 
precisely the same route which they must have held 
if they had been emigrants from Asia. The Mesd- 
eans, in describing the appearance of their progC'* 
nitors, tlieir manners and habits of life at that pe« 
riod, exactly delineate those of the rude Tartars^ 
from whom I suppose them to have sprung'. 

Thus have I finished a Disquisition which has 
been deemed of so much importance, that it wcmld 
have been improper to omit it in writing the his- 
tory of America. I have ventured to inquire, but 

f Acosta, Hist. Nat. & Mor. lib.vii. c, 2, &c. Garcia, Origea 
dc los Indios^ lib. v. c. 3. Torquemsida Monar. Ind. Hfo. i, c. 2, 
&e. Boturini Benaduci Idea de una Hist, de la Amer. Septentr. 
§ xyii. p. 127. 
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without presuming to decide. Satisfied with ofifer- book 
ing conjectures, I pretend not to establish any sy- ^^* 
stem. When an investigation is, from its nature, 
so intricate and obscure, that it is impossible to ar^ 
rive at conclusions which are certain, there may be 
some merit in pointing out such as are probable^. 

The condition and character of the American Condition 
nations, at the time when they became known to r^^ter of 
the Europeans, deserve more attentive consideration ^^« ^™^ 
tlian the inquiry concerning their original. The 
latter is merely an object of curiosity ; the former 
is one of the most important as well as instructive 
researches which can occupy the philosopher or his- 
torian. In order to complete the history of the 
human mind, and attain to a perfect knowledge 
of its nature and operations, we must contemplate 
man in all those various situations wherein he has 
been placed. We must follow him in his progress 
through the different stages of society, as he gra- 
dually advances from the infant state of civil life 
towards its maturity and decline. We must ob- 
serve, at each period, how the faculties of his un? 
derstanding unfold ; we must att^d to the efforts 
of his active powers, watch the various movements 
of desire and affection, as they rise in his breast, 
and mark whither they tend, and with what ardour 
they are exerted. The philosophers and historians 
of ancient Greece and Rome, our guides in this 
as well as every other disquisition, had only a li- 
mited view of this subject, as they had hardly any 
opportunity of surveying man in his rudest and 

* M6moireg eur la Louisiane^ par Diunont^ tom.i. p. 1 1 9. 
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BOOK most early state. In all those regions of the earth 
'^' with which they were well acquainted, civil society 
had made considerable advances, and nations had 
finished a good part of their career before they be- 
gan to observe them. The Scythians and Germans, 
the rudest people of whom any ancient author has 
transmitted to us an authentic account, possessed 
flocks and herds, had acquired property of various 
kinds, and, when compared with mankind in their 
primitive state, may be reckoned to have attained 
to a great degree of civilization » 
less im- But the discovcry of the New World enlarged 
proved ^^ sphere of contemplation, and presented nations 
any part to our vicw, in stagcs of their progress, . much 
earth! ^^^ advanced than those wherein they have been 
observed in our continent. In America, man ap- 
pears under the rudest form in which we can con- 
ceive him to subsist. We behold communities 
just beginning to unite, and may examine the sen- 
timents and actions of human beings in the in- 
fancy of social life, while they feel but imperfectly 
the force of its ties, and have scarcely relinquished 
their native liberty. That state of primaeval simpli- 
city, which was known in our continent only by 
the fanciful description of poets, really existed in 
the other. The greater part of its inhabitants.were 
strangers to industry and labour, ignorant of arts, 
imperfectly acquainted with the nature of property, 
and enjoying almost without restriction or control 
the blessings which flowed spontaneously from the 
bounty of nature. There were only two nations in 
this vast continent which had emerged from this 
rude state, and had made any considerable progress 
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. in acquiring the ideas, and adopting the institU'* BOOK 
lions, which belong to polished societies. Their 
government and manners will fall naturally under 
bur review in relating the discovery and conquest of 
the Mexican and Peruvian empires ; and we shall 
have there an opportunity of contemplating the 
Americans in the state of highest improvement to 
which they ever attained. 

At present, our attention and researches shall be This in- 
turned to the small independent tribes which occu- ^^ ^^^' 
pied every other part of America. Among these, t^e rudest 
though with some diversity in their character, their 
manners, and institutions, the state of society was 
nearly similar, and so extremely rude, that the de- 
nomination of savage may be applied to them all. 
In a general history of America, it would be highly 
improper to describe the condition of each petty 
community, or to investigate every minute circum- 
stance which contributes to form the character of 
its members. Such an inquiry would lead to de- 
tails of immeasurable and tiresome extent. The 
qualities belonging to the people of all the different 
tribes have such a near resemblance, tl^iat they may 
be painted with the same features. Where any 
circurhstances seem to constitute a diversity in their 
character and manners worthy of attention, it will 
be sufficient to point these out as they occur, and 
to inquire into the cause of such peculiarities. 

It is extremely difficult to procure satisfying and Difficulty 

.1 .• • r ^. • .• 1 .1 of obtain- 

authentic information concerning nations while ing in. 
they remain uncivilized. To discover their true^°™^>o" 
character under this rude form, and to select the 
features by which they are distinguished, requires 
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S o o K an observer possessed oL no less impartiaKty than 
^^' J discernment. For, in every stage of society, the 
faculties, the sentiments, and desires of men are so 
accommodated to their own state, that they become 
standards of excellence to themselves; they affix the 
idea of perfection and happiness to those attain* 
ments which resemble their own, and, wherever the 
objects and enjoyments to which they have been 
accustomed are wanting, confidently pronounee ^ 
people to be barbarous and miserable. Hence th^ 
mutual contempt with which the members of oom« 
munities, unequal in their degrees of improvement, 
regard each other* Polished nations, conscious of 
the advantages which they derive from their know- 
ledge and arts, are apt to view rude nations vnth 
peculiar scorn, and, in the pride of superiority, will 
hardly allow either their occupations, their feelings, 
or their pleasures, to be worthy of men. It ha^ 
seldom been the lot of communities, in their early 
and unpolished state, to fall under the observation 
of persons endowed with force of mind superiw td 
vulgar prejudices, and capable of contemplating 
man^ under whatever aspect he appears^ with a can* 
did and discerning eye. 
from the The Spaniards, who first visited America, and 
ofThe first ^^^ ^^^ opportunity of beholding its various tribes 
observers^ while entire and unsubdued, and before any ehange 
had been made in their ideas or mannas by inter- 
course with a race of men much advanced beyond 
them in improvement, were far from possessing the 
qualities requisite for observing the striking spec- 
tacle presented to their view. Neither the age in 
which they lived, nor the nation to which they be- 
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langed, had made such progress in true science, ns b o o K 
inspires enlarged and liberal sentiments. The con- ^^' 
querors of the New World were mostly illiterate 
adventurers, destitute of all the ideas which should 
have directed them in contemplating objects so ex- 
tremely different from those with which they were 
acquainted. Surrounded continually with danger 
or struggling with hardships, they had little lei» 
sure, and less capacity, for any speculative inquiry. 
Eager to take possession of a country of such ex« 
tent and opulence, and happy in finding it occupied 
by inhabitants so incapable to defend it, they hastily 
pronounced them to be a wretched order of men, 
formed merely for servitude ; and were more em- 
ployed in computing the profits of their labour, than 
in inquiring into the operations of their minds, or 
(he reasons of their customs and institutions. The 
persons who penetrated at subsequent periods into 
the interior provinces, to which the knowledge and 
devastations of the first conquerors did not reach^ 
were generally of a similar character; brave and 
enterprising in an high degree^ but so uninformed 
as to be little qualified either for observing or de- 
scribing what they beheld. 

Not only the incapacity but the prejudices of and their 
the Spaniards render their accounts of the people ^^*^^" ^'^^^' 
of America extremely defective. Soon after they 
planted colonies in their new conquests, a difference 
in opinion arose with respect to the treatment of 
the natives. One party, solicitous to render their 
servitude perpetual, represented them as a brutish, 
obstinate race, incapable either of acquiring reli- 
gious knowledge, or of being trained to the func- 
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BOOK t^o^s of social lifei The other, full of pious con* 
'V- cern for their conversion, contended that, though 
^^^^""""^ rude and ignorant, they were gentle^ afiectionate, 
docile, and by proper instructions and regulations 
might be formed gradually into good Christians 
and useful citizens. This controversy, as I have 
already related » was carried on with all the warmth 
which is natural, when attention to interest on the 
one hand, and religious zeal on the other, animate 
the disputants. Most of the laity espoused the for- 
mer opinion; all the ecclesiastics were advocates 
for the latter ; and we shall uniformly find that,- ac- 
cordingly as an author belonged to either of these 
parties, he is apt to magnify the virtues or aggravate 
the defects of the Americans far beyond truth. 
Those repugnant accounts increase the difficulty of 
attaining a perfect knowledge of their character, 
and render it necessary to peruse all the descriptions 
of them by Spanish wrijers with distrust, and to 
receive their information with some grains of al- 
lowance, 
and from Almost two ccnturics elapsed after the discovery 
Itei^of ^f America, before the manners of its inhabitants 
phiioso- attracted, in any considerable degree, the attention 
^ ^^* of philosophers. At length they discovered that 
the contemplation of the condition and character 
of the Americans, in their original state, tended to 
complete our knowledge of the human species ; 
might enable us to fill up a considerable chasm in 
thie history of its progress ; and lead to speculations 
no less curious than important. They entered upon 
this new field of study with great ardour; but, in- 
stead of throwing light upon the subject, they have 
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contributed in some degree to involve it in addi- book 
tional obscurityi Too impatient to inquire, they ^^^' 
hastened to decide ; and began to erect systems, 
when they should have been searching for facts on 
which to establish their foundations. Struck with 
the appearance of degeneracy in the human species 
throughout the New World, and astonished at be- 
holding a vast continent occupied by a naked, feeble, 
and ignorant race of meil, some authors, of great 
name, have maintained that this part of thf globe 
had but lately emerged from the sea, and become 
fit for the residence of man ; that every thing in it 
bore marks of a recent original ; and that its inha- 
bitants, lately called into existence, and still at the 
beginning of their career, were unworthy to be com- 
pared with the people of a more ancient and im- 
proved continent ^ Others have imagined, that, 
under the influence of an unkindly climate, which 
checks and enervates the principle of life, man never 
attained in America the perfection which belongs 
to his nature, but remained an animal of an inferior 
order, defective in the vigour of his bodily frame, 
and destitute of sensibility, as well as of force, in 
the operations of his mind". In opposition to both 
these, other philosophers have supposed that man 
arrives at his highest dignity and excellence long 
before he reaches a state of refinement; and, in 
the rude simplicity of savage life, displays an ele- 
vation of sentiment, an independence of mind, and 
a warmth of attachment, for which it is vain to 

» M. dc BufFon Hist. Nat. iii. 484, &c. ix. 103. 1 14. 
" M, de P. Recherches Philos. sur les Americ. pasBim. 

VOL. I. Y 
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BOOK search among the members of polished societies*. 
They seem to consider that as the most perfect state 
of man which is the least civilized. They describe 
the manners of the rude Americans with such rap- 
ture, as if they proposed them for models to the rest 
of the species. These contradictory theories have 
been proposed with equal confidence, and uncom- 
mon powers of genius and eloquence have been ex- 
erted^ in order to clothe them with an appearance 
of truth. 

As all those circumstances concur in rendering 
an inquiry into the state of the rude nations in 
America intricate and obscure, it is necessary to 
carry it on with caution. When guided in our re- 
searches by the intelligent observations of the few 
philosophers who have visited this part of the globe, 
we may venture to decide. When obliged to have 
recourse to the superficial remarks of vulgar travel- 
lers, of sailors, traders, buccaneers, and missiona- 
Tiesj we must often pause, and, comparing detached 
facts, endeavour to discover what they wanted sa- 
gacity to observe. Without indulging conjecture, 
or betraying a propensity to either system, we must 
study with equal care to avoid the extremes of ex- 
travagant admiration, or of supercilious contempt 
for those manners which we describe. 

Method In order to conduct this inquiry with greater 

observed -^ t_ u i i i * • i 

in the in- accuracy, it should be rendered as simple as possi- 
quiry. j^jg Man existed as an individual before he be- 
came the member of a community ; and the qua- 
lities which belong to him under his former capacity 



* M. Rousseau. 
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should be known, before we proceed to examine book 
those which arise from the latter relation. This is ^^ ^^* 
peculiarly necessary in investigating the manners ^""^^"^"^ 
of rude nations. Their political union is so incom- 
plete, their civil institutions and regulations so few, 
so simple, and of such slender authority, that men 
in this state ought to be viewed rather as independ- 
ent agents, than as members of a regular society. 
The character of a savage results almost entirely 
from his sentiments or feelings as an individual, 
and is but little influenced by his imperfect subjec- 
tion to government and order. I shall conduct my 
researches concerning the manners of the Ameri- 
cans in this natural order, proceeding gradually from 
what is simple to what is more complicated. 

I shall consider, I. The bodily constitution of 
the Americans in those regions now under review. 
II. The qualities of their minds. III. Their do- 
mestic state. IV. Their political state and insti- 
tutions. V. Their system of war, and public secu- 
rity. VI. The arts with which they were acquaint- 
ed. VII. Their religious ideas and institutions. 
VIII. Such singular detached customs as are not 
reducible to any of the foriner heads. IX, I shall 
conclude with a general review and estimate of their 
virtues and defects. 

I. The bodily constitution of the Americans. — The cot- 
The human body is less affected by climate than of their 
that of any other animal. Some animals are con- ^°^'^^ > 
fined to a particular region of the globe, and can- 
not exist beyond it ; others, though they .may be 
brought to bear the injuries of a climate foreign to 
them, cease to multiply when carried out of that 
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BOO K district which nature destitied to be their mansion » 
^^' Even such as seem capable of being naturalized in 
various climates^ feel the effect of every remove from 
their proper station, and gradually dwindle and de- 
generate from the vigour and perfection peculiar to 
their species. Man is the only living creature 
whose frame is at once so hardy and so flexible, 
'that he can spread over the whole earthy become 
the inhabitant of every region, and thrive and mul- 
tiply under every climate. Subject, however, to 
the general law of Nature, the human body is not 
entirely exempt from the operation of climate ; and 
when exposed to the extremes either of heat or cold^ 
its size or vigour diminishes. 

com- The first appearance of the inhabitants of the 

p exion, j^^^ World filled the discoverers with such asto- 
nishment, that they were apt to imagine them a 
race of men different from those of the other hemi- 
sphere. Their complexion is of a reddish brown, 
nearly resembling the colour of copper^. The hair 
of their heads is always black, long, coarse, and 
uncurled. They have no beard, and every part of 
their body is perfectly smooth. Their persons are 
of a full size, extremely straight, and well propor- 
tioned*. Their features are r^ular, though often 
distorted by absurd endeavours to improve the beauty 
of their natural form, or to render their aspect more 

more dreadful to their enemies. In the islands, wliere 

* four-footed animals were both few and small, and 

the earth yielded her productions almost sponta.-^ 

y 0?icdo Somario, p. 4^. D. Life of Columbus, d 24. 
» See NOTE XLIV. 
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neously, the constitution of the natives, neither book 
braced by the active exercises of the chase, nor in- ^^' 
vigorated by the labour of cultivation, was extremely 
feeble and languid. On the continent, where the 
forests abound with gameof various kinds, and the 
chief occupation of many tribes was to pursue it, 
the human frame acquired greater firmness. Still, 
however, the Americans were more remarkable for 
agility than strength. They resembled beasts of 
prey, rather than animals formed for labour*. They 
were not only averse to toil, but incapable of it ; 
and when roused by force from their native indo- 
lence, and compelled to work, they sunk under 
tasks which the people of the othel- continent would 
have performed with ease^. This feebleness of 
constitution was universal among the inhabitants 
of those regions in America which we are survey- 
ing, and may be considered as characteristic of the 
species there ^ 

The beardless countenance and smooth skin of 
the American seems to indicate a defect of vigour, 
occasioned by some vice in his frame. He is de- 
stitute of one sign of manhood and of strength. 
This peculiarity, by which the inhabitants of the 
New World are distinguished from the people of 
^11 other nations, cannot be attributed, as some 
traveller^ have supposed, to their mode of sub- 

« Sec NOTE XLV, 

^Oviedo Som. p. 51. C. Voy. de Correal^, ii. 138. Wafer's 
Description, p. 131. 

*= B. Las Casas Brev. Relac. p. 4. Torquem. Monar. i. 580. 
Qviedo Somario, p. 41. Histor. lib. iii. q. 6, Herrera, dec. 1. 
lib. xi. c. 5. Simon, p. 41. 
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BOOK sistence^. For though the food of many Ameri- 
^^" cans be extremely insipid, as they are altogether 
unacquainted with the use of salt, rude tribes in 
other parts of the earth have subsisted on aliments 
equally simple, without this mark of degradation, 
or any apparent symptom of a diminution in their 
vigour. 

less ap- ^s i-jjg external form of the Americans leads us 
to' suspect that there is some natural debility in their 
frame, the smallness of their appetite for food has 
been mentioned by many authors as a confirmation 
of this suspicion. The quantity of food which 
men consume varies according to the temperature 
of the climate in which they live, the degree of ac- 
tivity which they exert, and the natural vigour of 
their constitutions. Under the enervating, heat of 
the torrid zone, and when men pass their days in 
indolence and ease, they require less nourishment 
than the active inhabitants of temperate or cold 
countries. But neither the warmth of their cli- 
mate, nor their extreme laziness, will account for 
the uncommon defect of appetite among the Ame- 
ricans. The Spaniards were astonished with ob- 
serving this, not only in the islands, but in several 
parts of the continent. The constitutional tem- 
perance of the natives far Exceeded, in their opi- 
nion, the abstinence of the most mortified hermits*: 
while, on the other hand, the appetite of the Spa- 
niards appeared to the Americans insatiably vora- 
cious; and they affirmed, that one Spaniard de- 

^ Charlev. Hist. de. Nouv. Fr. iii. 310. 
• Raihusto^ iii. 304. F. 306-. A. Simon Conquista, &c. p. 39. 
Hakluyt^ iii 468. 508. 
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voured more food in a day than was sufficient for b o o k 
ten Americans ^ ^^* 

A proof of some feebleness in their frame, still le^Tvehe- 
more striking, is the insensibility of the Americans ™tnce of 
to the charms of beauty, and tlie power of love. 
That passion which was destined to perpetuate life, 
to be the bond of social union, and the source of 
tenderness &nd joy, is the most ardent in the human 
breast. Though the perils and hardships of the 
savage state, though excessive fatigue on some 
occasions, and the difficulty at all times of pro- 
curing subsistence, may seem to be adverse to this 
passion, and to have a tendency to abate its 
vigour, yet the rudest nations in every other part of 
the globe seem to feel its influence more powerfully 
than the inhabitants of the New World. The 
negro glows with all the warmth of desire natural 
to his climate ; and the most uncultivated Asiatics 
discover that sensibility, which, from their situation 
on the globe, we should expect them to have felt. 
But the Americans are, in an amazing ^degree, 
strangers to the force of this first instinct of nature. 
In every part of the New World the natives treat 
their women with coldness and indifference. They 
.are neither the objects of that tender attachment 
which takes place in civilized society, nor of that 
ardent desire conspicuous among rude nations. 
Even in climates where this passion usually ac- 
quires its greatest vigour, the savage of America 
views his female with disdain, as an animal of a 
less noble species. He is at no pains to win her 

'Hprrcra^ dec. 1. lib. ii. c. IG. 
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BOOK favour by the assiduity of courtship, and still less 
^ ^^j solicitous to preserve it by indulgence and gentle- 
ness^. Missionaries themselves, notwithstanding 
the austerity of monastic ideas, cannot refrain 
from expressing their astonishment at the dispas- 
sionate coldness of the American young men in 
their intercourse with th^ other sex*". Nor is this 
reserve to be ascribed to any opinion which they 
entertain with respect to the merit of female chas-? 
tity. That is an idea too refined for a savage, and 
suggested by a delicacy of sentiment and affection 
to which he is a stranger. 

jieflections gy|; j^ inquiries concerning either the bodily or 

with i*G» 

spect tQ mental qualities of particular races of men, there is 
* ^^' not a more common or more seducing error, than 
that of ascribing to a single cause, those character- 
istic peculiarities which are the effect of the com-; 
bined operation of many causes. The climate and 
soil of America differ in so many respects from 
those of the other hemisphere, and this difference 
is so obvious and striking, that philosophers of 
great eminence have laid hold on this as sufficient 
to account for what is peculiar in the constitution 
of its inhabitants. They rest on physical causes 
alone, and consider the feeble frame and languid 
desire of the Americans, as consequences of the 

B Hennepin Moeurs des Sauvages, 32^ &c. Rochefort Hist. 
4es Isles Antilles, p. 461, Voyage d^ Correal, ii. 141. fta- 
piusio, iii. 309. F. Lozano Descr. del Gran Chaco, 71. Falk- 
ner'6 Descr. of Patagon, p. 125. Lettere di P. Cataneo ap. 
Muratori 11 Christian. Felice, i. 305. 

^ Chanvalon, p. 5 1 . Lettr. Edif. torn. xxiv. 318. Tertre, ii, 377. 
Venegas, i. 81. Ribas Hist, de los Triumf. p, II. 
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temperament of that portion of the globe which b o o K 
they occupy. But the influences of poKtical and , ^^' 
moral causes ought not to have been overlooked. 
These operate with no less effect than that on 
which many philosophers rest as a full explanation 
of the singular appearances which have been men* 
tioned. Wherever the state of society is such as 
to create many wants and desires, which cannot 
be satisfied without regular exertions of industry, 
the body accustomed to labour becomes robust and 
patient of fatigue. In a more simple state, where 
the demands of men are so few, and so moderate, 
that they may be gratified, almost without any ef- 
fort, by the spontaneous productions of nature, the 
powers of the body are not called forth, nor can 
they attain their proper stre][igth. The natives of 
Chili and of North America, the two temperate 
regions in the New World, who live by hunting, 
may be deemed an active and vigorous race, when 
compared with the inhabitants of the isles, or of 
those parts of the continent, where hardly any labour 
is requisite to procure subsistence. The exertions 
of a hunter are not, however, so regular, or so 
continued, as those of persons employed in the 
culture of the earth, or in the various arts of ci- 
vilized life, and though his agility may be greater 
than theirs, his strength is on the whole inferior. 
If anpther direction were given to the active powers 
of man in the New World, and his force augmented 
by exercise, he might acquire a degree of vigour 
which he does not in his present state possess. 
The truth of this is confirmed by experience. 
"Wherever the Americans have been gradually ac- 
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BOOK customed to hard labour, their constitutions become 
^^' J robust, and they have been found capable of per- 
forming such tasks, as seemed not only to exceed 
the powers of such a feeble frame as has been 
deemed peculiar to tlieir country, but to equal any 
effort of the natives, either of Africa, or of Eu- 
rope '. 

The same reasoning will apply to what has been 
observed concerning their slender demand for food. 
As a proof that this should be ascribed as much to 
their extreme indolence, and often total want of 
occupation, as to any thing peculiar in the physical 
structure of their bodies, it has been observed, that 
in those districts where the people of America are 
obliged to exert any unusual eflfort of activity, in 
order to procure subsistence, or wherever they are 
employed in severe labour, their appetite is not in - 
ferior to that of other men, and in some places, it 
has struck observers as remarkably voracious^. 

The operation of political and moral causes is 
still more conspicuous in modifying the degree of 
attachment between the sexes. In a state of high 
civilization, this passion, inflamed by restraint, re- 
fined by delicacy, and cherished by fashion, occu- 
pies and engrosses the heart. It is no longer a 
simple instinct of nature ; sentiment heightens the 
ardour of desire, and the most tender emotions of 
which our frame is susceptible soothe and agitate 
the souL This description, however, applies only 
to those, who, by their situation, are exempted 

* See NOTE XLVL 

k Gumilla, n. 12.70.247. LafiUiu, i. 515. Ovalle Church.ii.81. 
Muratori, i. 295. 
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from the cares and labours of life. Among persons book 
of inferior order, who are doomed by their con- ^^' 
dition to incessant toil, the dominion of this pas« 
sion is less violent ; their solicitude to procure sub* 
sistence, and to provide for the first demand of na« 
ture, leaves little leisure for attending to its second 
call. But if the nature of the intercourse between 
the sexes varies so much in persons of different 
rank in polished societies, the condition of man 
ivhile he remains uncivilized must occasion a vari- 
ation still more apparent. We may well suppose, 
that amidst the hardships, the dangers, and the 
simplicity of savage life, where subsistence is always 
precarious and often scanty, where men are almost 
continually engaged in the pursuit of their enemies, 
or in guarding against their attacks, and where 
neither dress nor reserve are employed as arts of 
female allurement, that the attention of the Ameri- 
cans to their women would be extremely feeble, 
without imputing this solely to any physical defect 
or degradation in their frame. 

It is accordingly observed, that in those countries 
of America, where, from the fertility of the soil, 
the mildness of the climate, or some further ad- 
vances which the natives have made in improve^ 
ment, the means of subsistence are more abundant, 
and the hardships of savage life are less severely 
felt, the animal passion of the sexes becomes more 
ardent. Striking examples of this occur among 
some tribes seated on the banks of great rivers well 
stored with food, among others who are masters of 
hunting grounds abounding so much with game, 
that they have a regular and plentiful supply of 
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BOOK nourishment with little labour. The superior de* 
^' gree of security and affluence which these tribes en- 
joy, is ToUowed by their natural effects. The pas- 
sions implanted in the human frame by the hand 
of nature acquire additional force ; new tastes and 
desires are formed ; the women, as they are more 
valued and admired, become more attentive to dress 
and ornament; the men, beginning to feel how 
much of their own happiness depends upon them, 
no longer disdain the arts of winning their favour 
and affection . The intercourse of the sexes becomes 
very different from that which takes place among 
their ruder countrymen ; and as hardly any restraint 
is imposed on the gratification of desire, either by 
religion, or laws, or decency, the dissolution of 
their manners is excessive^ 
None of Notwithstanding the feeble make of the Ameri^ 
for^d.^' cans, hardly any of them are deformed, or mutilated, 
or defective in any of their senses. All travellers 
have been struck with this circumstance, and have 
celebrated the uniform symmetry and perfection of 
their external figure. Some authors search for the 
cause of this appearance in their physical condition. 
As the parents are not exhausted or over-fatigued 
with hard labour, they suppose that their children 
are born vigorous and sound. They imagine that, 
in the liberty of savage life, the human body, naked 
and unconfined from its earliest age, preserves its 
natural form ; and that all its limbs and members 
acquire a juster proportion than when fettered with 
artificial restraints, which stint its growth and dis? 

> Biet. 389. Charlev. iii 423. Dumont. Mem. sur LouU 
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tort its shape™. Something, without doubt, may b o o it 
be ascribed to the operation of these causes ; but ^^' 
the true reasons of this apparent advantage, which 
is common to all savage nations, lie deeper, and 
are closely interwoven with the nature and genius 
of that state. The infancy of man is so long and 
so helpless, that it is extremely difficult to rear 
children among rude nations. Their means of sub" 
sistence are not only scanty, but precarious. Such 
as live by hunting must range over extensive coun- 
tries, and shift often from place to place* The 
care of children, as well as every other laborious 
task, is devolved upon the women. The distresses 
and hardships of the savage life, which are often 
such as can hardly be supported by persons in full 
vigour, must be fatal to those of more tender age. 
Afraid of undertaking a task i§o laborious, and of 
such long duration, as that of rearing their offspring, 
the women, in some parts of America, procure fre- 
quent abortions by the use of certain herbs, and 
extinguish the first sparks of that life which they 
are unable to cherish". Sensible that only stout 
and well formed children have force of constitution 
to struggle through such an hard infancy, other na- 
tions abandon and destroy such of their progeny as 
appear feeble or defective, as unworthy of attention**. 
Even when they endeavour to rear all their children 
without distinction, so great a proportion of the 

" Piso, p. 6. 

« Ellis's Voyage to Hudson's Bay, 198. Herrera, dec. 7. 
lib. ix. c. 4. 

"^ Gumilla Hist. ii. 234. Techo's Hist, of Paraguay, &c. 
Chnrchiirs Collect, vi. 108. 
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BOOK whole number perishes under the rigorous treat* 
^* ment which must be their lot in the savage state, 
that few of those who laboured under any original 
frailty attain the age of manhood p. Thus, in po- 
lished societies, where the means of subsistence are 
secured with certainty, and acquired with ease; 
where the talents of the mind are often of more im- 
portance than the powere of the body ; children are 
preserved notwithstanding their defects or defor* 
mity, and grow up to be useful citizens. In rude 
nations, such persons are either cut off as soon as 
they are born, or, becoming a burden to themselves 
and to the community, cannot long protract their 
lives,. But in those provinces of the New World, 
where, by the establishment of the Europeans, more 
regular provision has been made for the subsistence 
of its inhabitants, and they are restrained from lay- 
ing violent hands on their children, the Americans 
are so far from being eminent for any superior per- 
fection in their form, that one should rather suspect 
some peculiar imbecility in the race, from the ex- 
traordinary number of individuals who are deform* 
ed, dwarfish, mutilated, blind, or deaf^. 
Umformity HoW feeble soever the constitution of the Ame- 
^pear- ricans may be, it is remarkable that there is less 
ance. variety in the /human form throughout the New 
World than in the ancient continent. When Co- 
lumbus and the other discoverers first visited the 
different countries of America which lie within the 
torrid zone, they naturally expected to find people 
of the same complexion with those in the corre- 

- P Creuxii Hist. Canad. p. 57. 
*» Voyag*^ de Ulloa, i. 232. 
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sponding regions of the other hemisphere. To b O o K 
their amazement, however, they discovered that '^* 
America contained no negroes '^; and the cause of 
this singular appearance became as much the ob- 
ject of curiosity, as the fact itself was of wonder. 
In what part or membrane of the body that humour 
resides which tinges the complexion of the negro 
with a deep black, it is the business of anatomists 
to inquire and describe. The powerful operation 
of heat appears manifestly to be the cause which • 
produces this striking variety in the human species. 
All Europe, a great part of Asia, and the temperate 
countries of Africa, are inhabited by men of a white 
complexion. All the torrid zone in Africa, some 
of the warmer regions adjacent to it, and several 
countries in Asia, are filled with people of a deep 
black colour. If we survey the nations of our con- 
tinent, making our progress from cold and tempe- 
rate countries towards those parts which are ex- 
posed to the influence of vehement and unremit- 
ting heat, we shall find that the extreme whiteness 
of their skin soon begins to diminish ; that its co- 
lour deepens gradually as we advance ; and, after 
passing through all the successive gradations of 
shade, terminates in an uniform unvarying black. 
But in America, where the agency of heat is checked 
and abated by various causes, which I have already 
explained, the climate seems to be destitute of that 
force which produces such wonderful effects on the 
human frame. The colour of the natives of the 
torrid zone in America is hardly of a deeper hue 

' P. Martyr, dec, p. 71 . 
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BOO K than that of the people In the more temperate parts 
^^' of their continent* Accurate obs^rvers^ who had 
an opportunity of viewing the Americans in very 
different climates, and in provinces far removed 
from each other, have been struck with the amaz- 
ing similarity of their figure and aspects 

But though the hand of nature has deviated so 
little from one standard in fashioning the human 
form in America, the creation of fancy hath been 
various and extravagant. The same fables that were 
current in the andent continent, have been revived 
with respect to the New World, and America *too 
has been peopled with human beings of monstrous 
and fantastic appearance. The inhabitants of cer- 
tain provinces were described to be pygmies of three 
feet high ; those of others to be giants of an enor- 
mous size. Some travellers published accounts of 
people with only one eye ; others pretended to have 
discovered men without heads, whose eyes and 
mouths were. planted in their breasts. The variety 
of Nature in her productions is indeed so great, 
that it is presumptuous to set bounds to her fertility, 
and to reject indiscriminately every relation that 
does not perfectly accord with our own limited ob- 
servation and experience* But the other extreme, 
of yielding a hasty assent on the slightest evidence, 
to whatever has the appearance of being strange 
and marvellous, is still more unbecoming a philo- 
sophical inquirer; as, in every period, men are more 
apt to be betrayed into error by their weakness in 
believing too much, than by their arrogance in be- 

• See NOTE XLVIL 
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Kenng too little. In proportion as science extends, book 
and nature is examined with a discerning eye, the ^^' 
wonders which amused ages of ignorance disappear. 
The tales of credulous travellers concerning Ame* 
rica are forgotten ; the monsters which they de- 
scribe have been searched for in vain ; and those 
provinces where they pretend to have found inha- 
bitants of singular forms, are now known to be pos- 
sessed by people nowise different from the other 
Americans. 

Though those relations may, without discussion, 
be rejected as fabulous, there are other accounts of 
varieties in the human species in some parts of the 
New World, which rest upon better evidence, and 
merit more attentive examination. This variety 
has been particularly observed in three different di^ 
stricts. The first of these is situated in the isthmus 
of Darien, near the centre of America. Lionel 
Wafer, a traveller possessed of more curiosity and 
intelligence than we should have expected to find 
in an associate of Buccaneers, discovered there 
a race of men few in number, but of a singular 
make. They are of low stature, according to his 
description, of a feeble frame, incapable of enduring 
fatigue. Hieir colour is a dead milk white; not 
resembling that of fair people among Europeans^ 
but without any tincture of a blush or sanguine com- 
plexion. Their skin is covered with a fine hairy 
down of a chalky white ; the hair of tlieir heads, 
their eye-brows, and eye-lashes, are of the same hue. 
Their eyes are of a singular form, and so weak that 
they can hardly bear the light of the sun ; but they 
see clearly by moon-Ught, and are most active and 

vou u z 
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BOOK gay in the nights No race similar to this has been 
^^' ^ discovered in any other part of America. G)rtes, 
indeed, foimd some persons exactly resembling the 
white people of Darien among the rare and mon- 
strous animals which Montezuma had collected^. 
But as the power of the Mexican empire extended 
to the provinces bordering on the isthmus of Darien, 
they were probably brought thence. Singular as 
the appearance of those people may be, they cannot 
be considered as constituting a distinct species* 
Among the negroes of Africa, as well as the natives 
of the Indian islands, nature sometimes produces a 
small number of individuals, with all the charac- 
teristic features and qualities of the white people of 
Darien. The former are called Albinos by the Por* 
tuguese, the latter Kackerlakes by the Dutch. In 
Darien the parents of those Whites are of the same 
colour with the other natives of the country ; and 
this observation applies equally to the anomalous 
progeny of the Negroes and Indians. The same 
mother who produces some children of a colour that 
does not belong to the race, brings forth the rest 
with the complexion peculiar to her country'^. One 
conclusion may then be formed with respect to the 
people described by Wafer, the Albinos and the 
Kackerlakes ; they are a degenerated breed, not a 
separate class of men ; and from some disease or 
defect of their parents, the peculiar colour and de- 
bility which mark their degradation are transmitted 
to them. As a decisive proof of this, it has been 

^ Wafer Descript. of Isth. ap. Dampier^ iii. p. 346, 

** Cortes ap. Ramus, iii. p. 241. £. 

^ Margrav. Hist. Rer. Nat, Bras. lib. viii. c. 4. 
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observed, that neither the white people, of Darien, book 
nor the Albinos of Africa, propagate their race : their ^^* 
children are of the colour and temperament peculiar 
to the natives of their respective countries*. 

The second district that is occupied by inhabit- 
ants differing in appearance from the other people 
of America, is situated in a high northern latitude^ 
extending from the coast of Labrador towards the 
pole, as far as the country is habitable. The people 
scattered over those dreary regions, are known to 
the Europeans by the name of Esqummix. They 
themselves, with that idea of their own superiority^ 
which consoles the rudest and most wretched na* 
tions, assume the name of Keralit or Men. They 
are of a middle size, and robust, with heads of a 
disproportioned bulk, and feet as remarkably small. 
Their complexion, though swarthy, by being con- 
tinually exposed to the rigour of a cold climate, in- 
clines to the European white rather than to the copf 
per colour of America, and the men have beards 
which are sometimes bushy and long 5". From these 
marks of distinction, as well as from one still less 
equivocal, the affinity of their language to that of 
the Greenlanders, which t have already mentioned, 
we may conclude, with some degree of confidence^ 
that the Esquimaux are a race different from the 
rest of the Americans. 

We cannot decidewith equal certainty concerning 

« Wafer, p. 348. Demanet Hist, de TAfrique, ii. 234. 
Reeherch. Philos. sur les Amer. ii. 1, &c. NOTE XLVIII. 

y EHis Voy. to Huds. Bay, p. 131. 139. De la Potheri^, 
torn. 1. p. 79. Wales Journ. of a Voy. to Churchill River, 
Phil. Trans, vol. Ix. 109. 
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BOOK the inhabitants of the third district, situated at the 
^^' ^ southern extremity of America. These are the fa- 
mous PatagonianSy who, during two centuries and 
a half, have afforded a subject of controversy to the 
learned, and an object of wonder to the vulgar. 
They are supposed to be one of the wandering tribes 
which occupy the vast but least known region of 
America, which extends from the river de la Plata 
to the Straits of Magellan. Their proper station 
is in that part of the interior country which lies on 
the banks of the river Negro ; but in the hunting 
season, they often roam as far as the straits which 
separate Tierra del Fuego from the main land. The 
first accounts of this people were brought to Europe 
by the companions of Magellan^, who described 
them as a gigantic race, above eight feet high, and 
of strength in proportion to their enormous size. 
Among several tribes of animals, a disparity in bulk 
as considerable may be observed. Some large breeds 
of horses and dogs exceed the more diminutive races 
in stature and strength, as far as the Patagonian is 
supposed to rise above the usual standard of the 
human body. But animals attain the highest per* 
fection of their species only in mild climates, or 
where they find the most nutritive food in greatest 
abundance. It is not then in the uncultivated waste 
of the Magellanic regions, and among a tribe of 
improvident savages, that we should expect to find 
man possessing the highest honours of his race, and 
distinguished by a superiority of size and vigour, 
.far beyond what he has reached in any other part of 

* Falkner's Description of Patagonia^ p. 102. 
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the earth. The most explicit and unexceptiortable book 
evidence is requisite, in order to establish a fact re- '^' 
pugnant to those general principles and laws, which 
seem to affect the hunian frame in every other in- 
stance, and to decide with respect to its nature and 
qualities. Such evidence has not hitherto been 
produced. Though several persons, to whose tesr 
timony great respect is due, have visited this part 
of America since the time of Magellan, and have 
had interviews with the natives ; though some have 
affirmed^ that such as they saw were of gigantic 
stature, and others have fornied the same conclusion 
from measuring their footsteps, or from viewing the 
skeletons of their dead ; yet their accounts vary from* 
each other in so many essential points, and are 
mingled with so many circumstances manifestly 
false or fabulous, as detract much from their credit. 
On the other hand, some navigators, and those 
among the most eminent of their order for discern- 
ment and accuracy, have asserted that the natives 
of Patagonia, with whom they had intercourse, 
though stout and well-made, are not of such ex- 
traordinary size as to be distinguished from the rest 
of the human species*. The existence of this gi- 
gantic race of n^en seems, then, to be one of those 
points in natur?il history, with respect to which a 
cautious inquirer will hesitate, and will choose to. 
suspend his assent until more complete evidence 
shall decide whether he ought to admit a fact, 
seemingly inconsistent with what reason and expe- 
^-ience have discovered concerning the structure and 

* See NOTE XLI}^. 
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BOOK condition of man, in ail the various situations in 

v^^j which he has been observed. 

Their state I^ ordcr to form a complete idea with respect to 

of health, ^y^ constitution of the inhabitants of this and the 
other hemisphere, we should attend not only to the 
make and vigour of their bodies, but consider what 
degree of health they enjoy, and to what period of 
longevity they usually arrive. In the simplicity of 
the savage state, when man is not oppressed with 
labour, or Enervated by luxury, or disquieted with 
care, we are apt to imagine that this life will flow 
on almost untroubled by disease or suffering, until 
his days be terminated in extreme old age by the 
^ gradual decays of nature. We find, accordingly, 
among the Americans, as well as atnong other rude 
people, persons whose decrepit and shrivelled form 
seems to indicate an extraordinary length of life. 
But as most of them are unacquainted with the 
art of numbering, and all of them as forgetful of 
wh^t is past, as they are improvident of what is to 
come, it is impossible to ascertain their age with 
any degree of precision **. It is evident that the 
period of their longevity must vary considerably, 
according to the diversity of climates, and their dif- 
ferent modes of subsistence. Tliey seem, however, 
to be every where exempt from many of the dis- 
tempers which afflict polished liations. None of 
the maladies, which are the immediate offspring of 
luxury, ever visited them ; and they have no names 
in their languages by which to distinguisih this nu- 
merous train of adventitious evils. 

• 
»» UIloaNotic. Ameria323. Bancroft Nat. Hist, of Guiana, 334. 
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But whatever be the situation in which man is b o o k 
placed, he is born to sufifer ; and his diseases in '^* 
the savage state, though fewer in number, are, like du^JI^ 
those of the animals whom he nearly resembles in 
his mode of life^ more violent and more fatal. If 
luxury engenders and nourishes distempers of one 
species, the rigour and distresses of savage life 
bring on those of another. As men in this state 
are wonderfully improvident, and their means of 
subsistence precarious, they often pass from extreme 
want to exuberant plenty, according to the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune in the chase, or in consequence of 
the various degrees of abundance with which the 
earth affords to them its productions^ in different 
seasons. Their inconsiderate gluttony in the one 
situation, and their severe abstinence in the other, 
are equally pernicious. For though the human 
constitution may be accustomed by habit, like that 
of animals of prey, to tolerate long famine, and 
then to gorge voraciously, it is not a little affected 
by such suddenand violent transitions. The strength 
and vigour of savages are at some seasons impaired 
by what they suffer from a scarcity of food ; at 
others they are afflicted with disorders arising from 
indigestion and a superfluity of gross aliment. 
These are so common, that they may be considered 
as the unavoidable consequence of their mode of 
subsisting, and cut off considerable numbers in the 
prime of life. They are likewise extremely subject 
to consumptions, to pleuritic, asthmatic, and para- 
lytic disorders % brought on by the immoderate 

s Charlev. N. Fr. iii. 364. Lafitau, ii. 360. De> Po- 
therie, ii. 37. 
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BOOK hardships and fatigue which they endure in hunting^ 
and in war ; or owing to the inclemency of the sea- 
sons to which they are continually exposed. In the 
savage state, hardships and fatigue violently assauk 
the constitution* In polished societies, intempe- 
rance undermines it. It is not easy to determine 
whieh of them operates with most fatal effect, or 
tends most to abridge human life. The influence 
of the former is certainly most extensive. The per- 
nicious consequences of luxury reach only a few 
members in any community ; the distresses of sa- 
vage life are felt by all* As far as I can judge, after 
very minute inquiry, the general period of human 
life is shorter among savages, than in well-regulated 
and industrious societies. 

One dreadful malady, the severest scourge with 
which, in this life, of&nded Heaven chastens the 
indulgence of criminal desire, seems to have been 
peculiar to the Americans. By communicating it 
to their conquerors, they have not only amply 
avenged their own wrongs, but, by adding this 
calamity to those which formerly imbittered human 
life, they have, perhaps, more than counterbalanced 
all the benefits which Europe has derived from the 
discovery of the New World. This distemper^ 
from the country in which it first raged, or from 
the people by whom it was supposed to have been 
spread over Europe, has been sometimes called the 
Neapolitan, and sometimes the French disease. 
At its first appearance, the infection was so malig- 
nant, its symptoms so violent, its operation &e 
rapid and fatal, as to baffle all the efforta of 
medical skill. Astonishment and terror accompa-^ 
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nied this unknown affliction in its progress, and bo o k 
men began to dread the extinction of the human ^^* 
race by such a cruel visitation. Experience, and 
the ingenuity of physicians, gradually discovered 
remedies of such virtue as to cure or to mitigate 
the evil. During the course of two centuries and 
.a half, its virulence seems to have abated conside- 
rably. At length, in the same manner with the 
leprosy, which raged in Europe for some centuries, 
it may waste its force and disappear ; and in some 
happier age, this western infection, like that from 
the East, may be known only by description^. 

II. After considering what appears to be peculiar Power and 
in the bodily constitution of the Americans, our ^f t^^-^*" 
attention is naturally turned towards the powers and minds. 
qualities of their minds. As the individual ad- 
vances from the ignorance and imbecillity of the 
infant state to vigour and maturity of understand- 
ing, something similar to this may be observed in 
the progress of the species. With respect to it, 
too, there is a period of infancy, during which se- 
veral powers of the mind are not unfolded, and all 
are feeble and defective in their operation. In the 
early ages of society, while the condition of man is 
simple and rude, his reason is but little exercised, 
and his desires move within a very narrow sphere. 
Hence arise two remarkable characteristics of the 
human mind in this state. Its intellectual powers 
are extremely limited ; its emotions and efforts are 
few and languid. Both these distinctions are con- 
spicuous among the rudest and most unimproved 

^ See NOTE L. 
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B o o K of the American tribes, and constitute a striking 

'^' part of their description. 
irttdiecT What, among polished nations, is called specula- 
tuai facui- tive reasoning or research, is altogether unknown 
iimiud7 in the rude state of society, and never becomes the 
occupation or amusement of the human faculties, 
until man be so far improved as to have secured, 
with certainty, the means of subsistence, as well as 
the possession of leisure and tranquillity. The 
thoughts and attention of a savage are confined 
within the small circle of objects immediately con- 
ducive to his preservation or enjoyment. Everything 
beyond that, escapes his observation, or is perfectly 
indifferent to him. Like a mere animal, what is 
before his eyes interests and afiects him ; what is 
out of sight, or at a distance, makes little impres<> 
sion*. There are several people in America whose 
limited understandinga seem not to be capable of 
forming an arrangement for futurity ; neither their 
solicitude nor their foresight extends so far. They 
follow blindly the impulse of the appetite which 
they feel, but are entirely regardless of distant con- 
sequences, and even of those removed in the least 
degree from immediate apprehension. While they 
highly prize such things as serve for present use, 
or minister to present enjoyment, they set no value 
upon those which are not the object of some imme- 
diate want^ When, on the approach of the even- 
ing, a Caribbee feels himself disposed to go to rest, 
no consideration will tempt him to sell his hammock. 

• Ulloa Noticias Americ. 222. ^ 

' Venegas Hist, of Calif, i, 66, Supp. Church. Coll. v. 693. 
Borde Descr. des Caraibes^ p. 16. Ellis Voy. 194. 
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Belt, in th6 morning, when he is sallying out to the B o o K 
business or pastime of the day, he will part with it '^' 
for the slightest toy that catches his fancy s. At 
the dbse of winter, while the impression of what 
he has suflered from the rigour of the climate is 
fresh in the nlind of the North American, he sets 
himself with vigour to prepare materials for erect- 
ing a comfortable hut to protect him against the 
inclemency of the succeeding season ; but, as soon 
as the weather becomes mild, he forgets what is 
pai^t, abandons his work, and never thinks of it more 
until the returti of cold compek him, when too late, 
to resume it^. 

If in concerns the most interesting, and seem- 
ingly the most simple, the reason of man, while 
rude and destitute of culture, differs so little from 
the thoughtless levity of children, or the improvi- 
dent instinct of animals, its exertions in other di- 
rections cannot be very considerable. The objects 
towards which reason turns, and the disquisitions 
in which it engages, must depend upon the "state 
in which man is placed, and are suggested by his 
necessities and desires. Disquisitions, which ap- 
pear the most necessary and important to men in 
one state of society, never occur to those in another. 
Among civilized nations, arithmetic, or the art of 
numbering, is deemed an essential and elementary 
science : and in our continent, the invention and 
use of it reaches back to a period so remote as is 
beyond the knowledge of history. But among sa- 
vages, who have no property to estimate, no hoarded 

« Labat Voyages, ih 1 1 4, 1 1 5 . Tertre, ii. 385 . 
** Adair*s Hist, of Amer. Indians^ 417. 
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BOOK treasures to count, no variety of objects or mtiltr- 
^ ' plicity of ideas to enumerate, arithmetic is a su- 
perfluous and useless art. Accordingly, among some 
tribes in America it seems to be quite unknown. 
There are many who cannot reckon further than 
three ; and have no denpmination to distinguish 
any number above it*. Several can proceed as far 
as ten, others to twenty. When they would convey 
an idea of any number beyond these, they point to 
the hair of their head, intimating that it is equal to 
them, or with wonder declare it to be so great that 
it cannot be reckoned''. Not only the Americans, 
but all nations while extremely rude, seem to be 
unacquainted with the art of computation*. As 
soon, however, as they acquire such acquaintance 
or connexion with a variety of objects, that there 
is frequent occasion to combine or divide them, 
their knowledge of numbers increases, so that the 
state of this art among any people may be consi- 
dered as one standard by which to estimate the de- 
gree of their improvement. The Iroquois, in North 
America, as they are much more civilized than the 
rude inhabitants of Brazil, Paraguay, or Guiana, 
have likewise made greater advances in this re- 
spect; though even their arithmetic does not ex- 
tend beyond a thousand, as in their petty transac- 
tions they have no occasion for any higher num- 

* Condam. p. 67. Stadius ap. de Bry, ix. 1 28. Lery, ibid. 25 1 . 
Biet.3r)2. Lettr. Edif. 23. 314. 

^ Dumont Louis, i. 187. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 3. 
Biet. 396. Borde, 6. 

* This is the case with the Greenlanders, Crantz, I. 225. andl 
with Kamchatkadales, M. I'Abb^ Chapp6, iii. 17. 
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ber™. The Cherokee, a less considerable nation on b o o K 
the saiive continent, can reckon only as far as a hun- *^' 
clred, and to that extent have names for the several 
numbers ; the smaller tribes in their neighbourhood 
can rise no higher than ten ". 

In other respects, the exercise of the understand- No abs- 
ing among rude nations is still more limited. The ^^^ 
first ideas of every human being must be such as 
he receives by the senses. But in the mind of 
man, while in the savage state, there seem to be 
hardly any ideas but what enter by this avenue. 
The objects around him are presented to his eye. 
Such as may be subservient to his use, or can gra- 
tify any of his appetites, attract his notice ; he views 
the rest without curiosity or attention. Satisfied 
with considering them under that simple mode in 
which they appear to him, as separate and detached, 
he neither combines them so as to form general 
classes, nor contemplates their qualities apart from 
the subject in which they inhere, nor bestows a 
thought upon the operations of his own mind con- 
cerning them. Thus he is unacquainted with all 
the ideas which have been denominated universal^ 
or abstract^ or of reflection. The range of his un- 
derstanding must, of course, be very confined, and 
his reasoning powers be employed merely on what 
is sensible. This is so remarkably the case with 
the ruder nations of America, that their languages 
(as we shall afterwards find) have not a word to ex- 
press any thing but what is material or corporeal. 
Ttmey spacCy substance, and a thousand other 

■*• Charlev. Nouv. Franc, iii. 402. 

* Adair's Hist, of Amer. Indians, 77, See NOTE LI. 
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BOOR terms, which represent abstract and universal ideas, 
^' ^ are altogether unknown to theni^. A naked sa- 
vage, cowering over the fire in his miserable cabin, 
or stretched under a few branches which afford hiro 
a temporary shelter, has as little inclination as ca- 
pacity for useless speculation. His thoughts ex- 
tend not beyond what relates to animal life ; and 
when they are not directed towards some of its con- 
cerns, his mind is totally inactive. In situations 
where no extraordinary effort eithejj: of ingenuity or 
labour is requisite, in order to satisfy the simple 
demands of nature, the powers of (he mind are so 
seldom roused to any exertion, that tiie rational fa- 
culties continue almost dormant and unexercised* 
The numerous tribes scattered over the rich pkdns 
of South America, the inhabitants of some of the 
islands, and of several fertile regions on the con- 
tinent, come under this description. Their vacant 
countenance, their staring unexpressive eye, their 
listless inattention, and total ignorance of subjects 
which seemed to be the first which should occupy 
the thoughts of rational beings, made such impres-> 
sion upon the Spaniards, when they first bdield 
those rude people, that they considered them as 
animals of an inferior order, and could not believe 
that they belonged to the human species p. It re- 
quired the authority of a papal bull to counteract 
this opinion, and to convince them that the Ame- 
ricans were capable of the functions and entitied to 
the privileges of humanity **. Since that time, per- 
sons more enlightened and impartial than the dis- 

" Condam. p. 54. p Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 15. 

*i Torquem. Mon. Ind. iii. 198. 
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coverers or conquerors of America, have had an b O O R 
opportunity of contemplating the most savage of ^^* 
its inhabitants^ and they have been astonished and 
humbled with observing how nearly man in this 
condition approaches to the brute creation. But in 
severer climates, where subsistence cannot be pro- 
cured with the same ease, where men must unite 
more closely, and act with greater concert, neces- 
sity calls forth their talents and sharpens their 
invention, so that the intellectual powers are 
more exercised and improved. The North Ame- 
rican tribes and the natives of Chili, who in- 
habit the temperate regions in the two great 
districts of America, are people of cultivated and 
enlarged understandings, when viewed in compa- 
rison with some of those seated in the islands, or 
on the banks of the Maragnon and Orinoco. Their 
occupations are more various, their system of po- 
licy, as well as of war, more complex, their arts 
more numerous. But even among them, the in- 
tellectual powers are extremely limited in their ope- 
rations, and, unless when turned directly to those 
objects which interest a savage, are held in no esti* 
mation. Both the North Americans and Chilese, 
when not engaged in some of the functions belong- 
ing to a warrior or hunter, loiter away their time 
in thoughtless indolence, unacquainted with any 
other subject worthy of their attention, or capable 
of occupying their minds ^ If even among them, 
reason is so much circumscribed in its exertions, 
and never arrives, in its highest attainments^ at the 

' Lafitau^ ii. 2. 
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BOOK knowledge of those general principles and masdms 
which serve as the foundation of science, we may 
conclude that the intellectual powers of man in 
the savage state are destitute of their proper object, 
and cannot acquire any considerable degree of vi* 
gour and enlargement. 

Active ef- From the same causes, the active efforts of the 

forts of the .ir i . .i'itc 

mind few mmd are few, and on most occasions languid. If 
and Ian- ^^ examine into the motives which rouse men to 

guid. 

activity in civilized life, and prompt them to perse- 
vere in fatiguing exertions of their ingenuity or 
strength, we shall find that they arise chiefly from 
acquired wants and appetites. These are numerous 
and importunate ; they keep the mind in perpetual 
agitation, and, in order to gratify them, invention 
must be always on the stretch, and industry must 
be incessantly employed. But the desires of simple 
nature are few, and where a favourable climate 
yields almost spontaneously what suffices to gratify 
them, they scarcely stir the soul, or excite any vio- 
lent emotion. Hence the people of several tribes 
in America waste their life in a listless indolence. 
To be free from occupation, seems tobeall theenjoy- 
ment towards which they aspire. They will con- 
tinue whole days stretched out in their hammocks^ 
or seated on the earth in perfect idleness, without 
changing their posture, or raising their eyes from 
the ground, or uttering a single word*. 
improvj- Such is their aversion to labour, that neither tlie 

oent. 

hope of future good, nor the apprehension of fu- 
ture evil, can surmount it. They appear equally 

* Bouguer Voy. au Pcrou^ 102. Borde, 15- 
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indifferent to both, discovering little solicitude, and book 
taking no precautions to avoid the one, or to secure ^^' 
the other. The cravings of hunger may rouse 
them ; but as they devour, with little distinction, 
whatever will appease its instinctive demands, the 
exertions which these occasion are of short dura- 
tion.- Destitute of ardour, as well as variety of 
desire, they feel not the force of those powerful 
springs which give vigaur to the movements of the 
mind, and urge the patient hand of industry to per- 
severe in its efforts* Man, in some parts of Ame- 
rica, appears in a form so rude, that we can disco- 
ver no effects of his activity, and the principle of 
understanding, which should direct it, seems hardly 
to be unfolded. Like the other animals, he has no 
fixed residence; he has erected rio habitation to 
shelter him from the inclemency of the weather ; 
he has taken no measures for securing certain sub- 
sistence; he neither sows nor reaps; but roams 
about as led in search of the plants and fruits which 
the earth brings forth in succession ; and in quest 
of the game which he kills in the forests, or of the 
fish which he catches in the rivers. 

This description, however, applies only to some Some va» 
tribes. Man cannot continue long in this state of J^^pg^ to 
feeble and uninformed infancy. He was made for aU these, 
industry and action, and the powers of his nature, 
as well as the necessity of his condition, urge him 
to fulfil his destiny. Accordingly, among most of 
the American nations, especially those seated in 
rigorous climates, some efforts are employed, and 
some previous precautions are taken, for securing 
subsistence. The career of regular industry is b^?* 

VOL. li 2 \ 
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BOOK gun^ and the laborious arm has made the first essays 
^' of its power. Still however the improvident and 
slothful genius of the savage state predominates. 
Even among those na- re improved tribes, labour is 
deemed ignominious and degrading. It is only to 
work of a certain kind that a man will deign to put 
his hand. The greater part is devolved entirely 
upon the women. One half of the community re- 
mains inactive, while the other is oppressed with 
the multitude and variety of its occupations. Thus 
their industry is partial, and the foresight which 
regulates it is no less limited. A remarkable in- 
stance of this occurs in the chief arrangement with 
respect to their manner of living. They depend 
for their subsistence, during one part of the year, 
on fishing ; during another, on hunting ; during a 
third, on the produce of their agriculture. Though 
experience has taught them to foresee the return of 
those various seasons, and to make some provision 
for the respective exigencies of each, they either 
want sagacity to proportion this provision to their 
consumption, or are so incapable of any command 
over their appetites, that, from their inconsiderate 
waste, they often feel the calamities of famine as 
severely as the rudest of the savage tribes. What 
they suffer one year does not augment their indus- 
try, or render them more provident to prevent si- 
milar distresses ^ This inconsiderate thoughtless- 
ness about futurity, the effect of ignorance and the 
cause of sloth, accompanies and characterizes man 

* Charlev. N. Fr. iii. ^38. Lettr. Edif. 23. 298. Descript. 
of N. France, Osborn's Collect, ii. 880. De la Potherie, ii. 63. 
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ih every stage of savage life" ; and, by a capricious book 
singularity in his operations, he is then least soli- 
citous about supplying his wants, when the means 
of satisfying them are most precarious, and pro- 
cured with the greatest difficulty^* 

III. After viewing the bodily constitution of the T*»eir so. 
Americans, and contemplating the powers of their 
minds, we are ledj in the natural order of inquiry, 
to consider them as united together in society. 
Hitherto our researches have been confined to the 
operations of understanding respecting themselves 
as individuals ; now they will extend to the degree 
of their sensibility and affection towards their 
species. 

The domestic state is the first and most simple Domestic 
form of human association. The union of the sexes ""**^* 
among different animals is of longer or shorter du- 
ration in proportion to the ease or difficulty of rear- 
ing their offspring. Among those tribes where the 
season of infancy is short, and the young soon ac- 
quire vigour or agility, no permanent union is form- 
ed. Nature commits the care of training up the 
offspring to the mother alone, and her tenderness, 
without any other assistance, is equal to the task. 
But where the state of infancy is long and helpless, 
and the joint assiduity of both parents is requisite 
in tending their feeble progeny, there a more inti- 
mate connexion takes place, and continues until 
the purpose of nature be accomplished, and the 
new race grow up to full maturity. As the infancy 
of man is more feeWe and helpless than that of any 

" Bancroft's Nat. Hist, of Guiana, 326. 333. 
•^ See NOTE LII. 
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BOOK other animal, and he is dependent during a much 
^^' longer period on the care and foresight of his pa- 
rents, the union between husband and wife came 
early to be considered not only as a solemn but as a 
' permanent contract. A general state of promiscuous 
intercourse between the sexes never existed but in 
the imagination of poets. In the infancy of so- 
ciety, when men, destitute of arts and industry, 
lead a hard precarious life, the rearing of their pro- 
geny demands the attention and efforts of both pa* 
rents ; and if their union had not been formed and 
continued with this view, the race could not have 
been preserved. Accordingly in America, even 
among the rudest tribes, a regular union between 
husband and wife was universal, and the rights of 
marriage were understood and recognised. In those 
districts where subsistence was scanty, and the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining a family was great, the man 
confined himself to one wife. In warmer and more 
fertile provinces, the facility of procuring food con- 
curred with the influence of climate in inducing 
the inhabitants to increase the number of their 
wives*. In some countries the marriage-union sub- 
sisted during life ; in others, the impatience of the 
Americans under restraint of any species, together 
with their natural levity and caprice, prompted them 
to dissolve it on very slight pretexts, and often with- 
out assigning any caused. 

Condition But in whatever light the Americans considered 

of women. 

* Lettr. Edif. 23. 318. Lafitau Moeurs, i. 554. Lery ap. de 
Biy, ill. 234. Journal de Grillet et Bechamel, p. 88. 

y Lafitau, i. 580. Joutel Journ. Histoi:. 345. Lozano Desc. 
de\ Gran Chaco, 70. Hennepin Moeurs des Sauvages, p. 30. 33. 
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the obligation of this contract, either as perpetual, book 
or only as temporary, the condition of women was 
equally humiliating and miserable. Whether man 
has been improved by the progress of arts and ci- 
vilization in society, is a question which, in the 
wantonness of disputation, has been agitated among 
philosophers. That women are indebted to the 
Refinements of polished manners for a happy change 
in their state, is a point which can admit of no 
doubt. To despise and to degrade the female sex 
is the characteristic of the savage state in every part 
of the globe. Man, proud of excelling in strength 
and in courage, the chief marks of pre-eminence 
among rude people, treats woman, as an inferior, 
with disdain. The Americans, perhaps from that 
coldness and insensibility which has been considered 
as peculiar to their constitution, add neglect and 
harshness to contempt. The most intelligent tra- 
vellers have been struck with this inattention of the 
Americans to their women. It is pot, as I have 
already observed, by a studied display of tenderness 
and attachment, that the American endeavours to 
gain the heart of the woman whom he wishes to 
marry. Marriage itself, instead of being an union 
of affection and interests between equals, becomes 
among them the unnatural conjunction of a master 
with his slave. It is the observation of an author 
whose opinipns are deservedly of great weight, that 
wherever wives are purchased their condition is ex- 
tremely depressed*. They become the property 
and the slaves of those who buy them. In what- 

' Sketches of Hist, of Man^ i. 184. 
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BOOK ever part of the globe this custom prevails, the ob- 
servation holds. In countries where refinement has 
made some progress^ women when purchased are 
excluded from society, shut up. in sequestered apart- 
ments^ and kept under the vigilant guard of their 
masters. In ruder nations they are degraded to the 
meanest functions. Among many people of Ame- 
rica the marriage-contract is properly a purchase. 
The man buys his wife of her parents. Though 
unacquainted with the use of money, or with such 
commercial transactions as take place in more im- 
proved society, he knows how to give an equivalent 
for any object which he desires to possess. In some 
places, the suitor devotes his service for a certain 
time to the parents of the maid whom he courts; 
in others he hunts for them occasionally, or assists 
in cultivating their fields and forming their canoes ; 
in others he offers presents of such things as are 
deemed most valuable on account of their useful- 
ness or rarity*. In return for these he receives his 
wife ; and this circumstance, added to the low esti- 
mation of women among savages, leads him to 
consider her as a female servant whom he has purr 
' chased, and whom he has a title to treat as an in- 
ferior. In all unpolished nations, it is true, the 
functions in domestic economy which fall naturally 
to the share of women are so many, that they are 
subjected to hard labour, and must bear more than 
their full portion of the common burden. But in 
America their condition is so peculiarly grievous, 
^ and their depression so complete, that servitude is 

* Lafitau Moeurs, &c. i. 560> &c. Charkv. iii. 285^ &c. Het-* 
rf ra^ dec. 4. lib, iv. c. 7. Dumont, ii. 156. 
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a name too mild to describe their wretched state, book 
A wife among most tribes is no better than a beast 
of burden, destined to every office of labour and 
fatigue. While the men loiter out the day in sloth, 
or spend it in amusement, the women are con- 
demned to incessant toil. Tasks are imposed upon 
them without pity, and services are received with- 
out complacence or gratitude*^. Every circunistance 
reminds women of this mortifying inferiority. They 
must approach their lords with reverence ; they must 
regard them as more exalted beings, and are not per- 
mitted to eat in their presence^. There are districts 
in America where this dominion is so grievous^ and 
so sensibly felt, that some women, in a wild emo- 
tion of maternal tenderness, have destroyed their 
female children in their infancy, in order to deliver 
them from that intolerable bondage to which they 
knew they were doomed*^. Thus the first institu- 
tion of social life is perverted. That state of do^ 
mestic union towards which nature leads the human 
species, in order to soften the heart to gentleness 
and humanity^ is rendered so unequal as to establish 
a cruel distinction between the sexes, which forms 
the one to be harsh and unfeeling, and humblesf 
the other to servility and subjection. 

It is owing perhaps, in some measure, to this Their wo- 
state of depression, that women in rude nations are poUfi^*^ 

^ Tertre, ii. 382. Borde Relat. des Moeurs des Caraibes, p.2I , 
Biet, 357. Condamine, p. 1 10. Fermin, i. 79. 

« Gumilla, i. 153. Barrere, 164. Labat, Voy. ii. 78. Chan- 
valon, 51. Tertre, ii.300. 

•* Gumilla^ ii. 233. 238. Herrem, dec. 7. lib. ix. c. iv. 
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B O O K far from being prolific *. The vigour of their con-' 
^^' ^ stitution is e^austed by excessive fatigue, and the 
wants and distresses^ of savage life are so numerous^ 
as tQ force them to take various precautions in order 
to prevent too rapid an increase of their progeny^ 
Among wandering tribes, or such as depend chiefly 
upon hunting for subsistence, the mother cannot 
attempt to rear a second child until the first has at- 
tained such a degree of vigour as to be in some 
measure independent of her care. From this mo- 
tive, it is the universal practice of the American wo- 
men to suckle their children during several years ^; 
and as they seldom marry early^ the period of their 
fertility is over before they can finish the long but 
necessary attendance upon two or three children «. 
Among some of the least polished tribes, whose 
industry and foresight do not extend so far as to 
make any regular provision for their own subsist- 
ence, it is a maxim not to burden themselves with 
rearing more than two children^; and no such nu- 
merous families as are frequent in civilized socie- 
ties are to be found among men in the savage 
state'. When twins are born, one of them com- 
monly is abandoned, because the mother is not 

« Lafitau, i. 590. Charlevoix, iii. 304. 

' Herrera, dec. 6. lib. i. c.4. 

8 Charlcv. iii. 303. Duipont, Mem. sur Louisiane, ii. 270, 
Deny's Hist. Natur. de l^Amerique, &c. ii. 365. Charlev. Hist. 
d3 Piirag. ii. 422. 

»> Techo's Account of Paraguay, &c. Phurch. Collect, vi. 108. 
Lett. Edif. 24. 200. Lozano Descr. 1)2. 
" * Maccleur's Journal, 63. 
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f^qual to the task of rearing both^. Wlien fi modier BOOK 
dies while she is nursing a child, all hope of pre* ^' 
serving its life fails, and it is buried together with 
her in the same graved As the parents are fre-t 
quently exposed to want by their own improvident 
indolence, the difficulty of sustaining their children 
becomes so great, that it is not unconqmon to aban«* 
don or destroy them"*. Thus their experience of 
the difficulty of training up an infant to maturity, 
amidst the hardships of savage life, often stifles the 
voice of nature among the Americans, and sup- 
presses the strong emotions of parental tenderness^ 

But though necessity compels the inhabitants of Parental 
America thus to set bounds to the increai§e of thelt andViiai 
ifamilies, they are not deficient in affection and at- ^"^y* - 
tachment to their offspring. They feel the power 
pf this instinct in its full force, and as long as their 
progeny continue feehle and helpless, no people ex- 
ceed them in tenderness and care". But in rude 
nations the dependence of childi'en upon their pa- 
rents is of shorter continuance than in polished so* 
• cieties. When men must b^ trained to the various 
functions of civil life by previous discipline and 
^dtication, when the knowledge of abstruse scieiices 
must be taught, and dexterity in intricate arts must 
be acquired, before a young man is prepared to 
tegin his career of action, the attentive feelings of 
n parent a?:e not confined to the years of infancy, 

k Lett. Edif. x. 200. See NOTE UII. 
* Charley, iii. 368. Lett. Edif. x. 200. P. Melch. Hernande^J 
Memor. de Cheriqui. Colbert. Collect. Orig. Pap. i, . 
^ y^ega's Hist, of Californ> i. 82. 
'FGumilla, i. 21L Biet,390. 
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BOOK but extend to what is more remote, the establish** 
^' ment of his child in the world. Even then his so- 
licitude does not terminate. His protection may 
i^till be requisite, and his vHsdom and experience 
still prove useful guides. Thus a permanent con- 
nexion is formed ; parental tenderness is exercised^ 
and jKlial respect returned, throughout the whole 
course of life. But in the simplicity of the savage 
state the affection of parents, like the instinctive 
fondness of animals, ceases almost entirely as soon 
as their offspring attain maturity. Little instruc- 
tion fits them for that mode of life to which they 
are destined. The parents, as if their duty were 
accomplished, when they have conducted their chil- 
dren through the helpless years of infancy, leave 
them afterwards at entire liberty. Even in their 
tender age, they seldom advise or admonish, they 
never chide or chastise them. They suffer them to 
be absolute masters of their own actions^. In an 
American hut, a father, a mother, and their poste- 
rity, live together like persons assembled by acci- 
dent, without seeming to feel the obligation of the 
duties mutually arising from this connexion^. As 
filial love is not cherished by the continuance of 
attention or good offices, the recollection of benefits 
received in early infancy is too faint to excite it. 
Conscious of their own liberty, and impatient of 
restraint, the youth of America are accustomed to 
act as if they were totally independent. " Their pa- 

<» Charlev. iii. 272. Biet,390. Gumilla,i.212. Lafitau, i. 602. 
Creuxii HLst, Canad. p. 71. Fernandez^ Relac. Hist, de los 
Chequit. 33. 

p Charlev. Hist. N. Fr.iii.273. 
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rents are not objects of greater regard than other book 
persons. They treat them always with neglect, and ^^' 
often with such harshness and insolence, as to fill 
thos« who have been witnesses of their conduct 
with horror^. Thus the ideas which seem to be 
natural to man in his savage state, as they result 
necessarily from his circumstances and condition in 
that period of his progress, affect the two capital 
relations in domestic life. They render the union 
between husband and wife unequal. They shorten 
the duration and weaken the force of the conne^on 
between parents and children, 

^ Gumilla, i. 212. Tertre, ii.376. Charlev. Hist, de N. France, 
iii. 309. Charlev. Hist, de Parag. i. 115. Lozano Descript. de! 
Gran Chaco, p. 68, 100, 101. Fernand. Relac. Histor. de los 
Chequit. 426. 
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NOTE I. p. 8. 



TYRE was situated at such a distance from the Ara- 
bian Gulf, or Red Sea, as made it impracticable ta 
convey commodities from thence to that city by land* 
carriage. This induced the Phenicians to render them* 
selves masters of Rhinocrura or Rhinocoluruj the nearest 
port in the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. They landed 
the cargoes which they purchased in Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and India, at Elath, the safest harbour in the Red Sea 
towards the North. Thence they were carried by land to 
Rhinocolura, the distance not being very con^derable ; 
and, being re-shipped in that port, were transported to 
Tyre, and distributed over the world. Strabon. Geogr. 
^dit. Casaub. lib. xvi. p. 1128. J)iodor. Sicul. Biblioth. 
Histor. edit. Wesselingii, lib. i. p. 70. 

NOTE II. p. 11. 

V 

The Periplus Hannonis is the only authentic monu<» 
ment of the Carthaginian skill in naval affairs, and one of 
the most curious fragments transmitted to us by antiquity. 
The learned and industrious Mr. Dodwell, in a disserta- 
tion prefixed to the Periplus of Hanno, in the edition of 
the Minor Geographers published at Oxford, endeavours 
to prove that this is a spurious work, the composition of 
some Greek, who assumed Hanno's name. But M. de 
Montesquieu^ in bis I'Espril des Loix, hb. xxi, c. 8, and 
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M. de Bougainville^ in a dissertation published torn. xxyi« 
of the M6moiresde I'Academie des Inscriptions^ &c. have 
established its authenticity by arguments which to me ap- 
l^ear unanswearable* Ramusio has accompanied his trans- 
lation of this curious voyage with a dissertation tending 
to illustrate it. Racolte de Viaggi, vol. i. p. 1 12. M. de 
Bougainville has, with great learning and ability, treated 
the same subject. It appears that H anno, according to 
the mode of ancient navigation, undertook this voyage in 
small vessds, so constructed tliat he could keep close in 
with the coast. He sailed from Gades to the island of 
Ceme in twelve days. This is probably what is -known 
to the modems by the name of the Isle of Arguim. It be- 
came the chief station of the Carthaginians on that coast ; 
and M. de Bougainville contends, that the cisterns found 
tliere are monuments of the Carthaginian power and in- 
genuity. Proceeding from Ceme, and still following the 
winding of the coast, he arrived, in seventeen days, at a 
promontory, which he called The West Horn, probably 
Cape Palmas. From this he advanced to another pro- 
montory, which he named The South Horn, and which is 
manifestly Cape de Tres Puntas, about five degrees north 
of the line. All the circumstances contained in the short 
abstract of his journal, which is handed down to us, con- 
cerning the appearance and state of the countries on the 
coast of Africa, are confirmed and illustrated by a com- 
parison with the accounts of modem navigators. Even 
those circumstances which, from their seeming improba- 
bility, have been produced to invalidate the credibility 
of his relation, tend to confimi it. He observes, that in 
the country to the south of Cerne, a profound silence 
reigned through the day ; but during the night innume- 
rable fires were kindled along the banks of the rivers, and 
^ the air resounded with the noise of pipes and drums, and 
cries of joy. The same thing, as Ramusio observes, still 
takes place. The excessive heat obliges the Negroes to 
take shelter in the woods, or in their houses, during the 
day. As soon as the sun sets, they sally out, and by 
torch-light enjoy the pleasure of music and dancing, in 
which they spend the night. Ramus, i. 1 13. F. In an- 
other place, he mentions the sea as burning with torrents 
of fire. What occurred to M; Adanson, on the same 
coast, may explain this: "As soon,", says he, "as the 
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sun dipped beneath the horizon^ and night overspread the 
earth with darkness^ the sea lent us its friendly light. 
While the prow of our vessel ploughed the foaming surges^ 
it seemed to set them all on fire* Thus we sailed in a lu'^ 
niinous inclosure, which surrounded us like a large circle 
of rays, from whence darted in the wake of the ship a long 
stream of alight." Voy. to Senegal, p. 176. This appear- 
ance of the sea observed by JIunter, has been mentioned 
as an argument against the authenticity of the Periplus. 
It is, however, a phenomenon very common in warm cli- 
mates. Captain Cook's Second Voyage, vol. i.p. 15. The 
Periplus of Hanno has beeli translated, and every point 
with respect to it has been illustrated with much learning 
and ingenuity, in a work published by Don Pedr. Ro- 
drig. Campojpanes, intitled, Antiguedad maritima de Car- 
tago, con el Periplo^de su General Hannon traducido 6 
illustrado. Mad. 17^6. 4to« 

NOTE III. p. 12. 

Long after the navigation of the Phenicians and of Eu- 
doxus round Africa, Poly bins, the most intelligent and 
best informed historian of antiquity, and particularly di- 
stinguished by his attention to geographical researches,, 
affirms, that it was not known, in his time, whether Africa 
was a continued continent stretching to the south, or whe- 
ther it was encompassed by the sea. Polybii Hist. lib. iii. 
Pliny the naturalist asserts, tliat there can be no com- 
munication between the southern and northern temperate 
zones. PUnii Hist. Natur. edit, inusum Delph. 4to.lib. ii. 
c. 68. If they had given full credit to the accounts of 
those voyages, the foraier could not have entertained such 
a doubt, the latter could not have delivered such an opi- 
nion. Stiabo mentions tlie voyage of Eudoxus, but treats 
it as a fabulous tale, lib. ii. p. 155. ; and, according to his 
account of it, no other judgment can be formed with re- 
spect to it. Strabo seems not to have known any thing 
with certainty concerning the form and state of the south- 
ern parts of Africa. Geogr. hb. xvii. p. 1180. Ptole- 
my, the most inquisitive and learned of all the ancient 
geographers, was equally unacquainted with any parts of 
Africa situated a few degrees beyond the equinoctial line; 
for he supposes that this great continent was not sur- 
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rounded by the sea^but that it stretched, without inter- 
ruptioDy towards the south pole ; and he so far mistakeaf 
^ts true figure, that he describes the continent as becom- 
ing broader and broader as it advanced towards the souths 
Ptoleuisai Geogr. hb. iv. c. 9» Brietii Parallela Geogr, 
veteris et novae, p» 86. 

NOTE IV. p. 19. 

A fact recorded by Strabo affords a ^ ery strong and 
singular proof of the ignorance of the ancientb with respect 
to the situation of the various parts of tlie earth. When 
Alexander marched along the banks of the Hydaspes and 
Acesine, two of the rivers which fall into the Indus, he 
observed that there were many crocodiles in those rivers, 
and that the country produced beans of tlie same species 
with those which were common in Egypt. From these 
circumstances, he concluded thkt he had discovered the 
source of the Nile, and prepared a fleet to sail down the 
Hydaspes to Egypt. Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1020. 
This amazing error did not arise from any ignorance of 
geography pecuUar to that monarch ; for we are informed 
by Strabo, that Alexander applied with particular attention 
jn order to acquire the knowledge of this science, and had 
accurate maps or descriptions of the countries through 
which he marched. Lib. ii. p. 1£0. But in his age the 
knowledge of the Greeks did not ext^d beyond the limit^ 
of the Mediterranean. 

NOTE V, p. 19. 

As the flux and reflux of the sea is remarkably great at 
the mouth of the river Indus, this would render the phe- 
nomenon more formidable to the Greeks, Varen. Geogr,^ 
vol. i. p. 261. 

NOTE VI. p. £2. 

It is probable that the ancients were seldom induced to 
advance so far as the mouth of tlie Ganges, either by mo- 
tives of curiosity or views of commercial advantage. In 
consequence cf this, their idea concerning the position of 
that great river was very erroneous. Ptolemy places that 
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branch of the Ganges/ which he distinguishes by the name 
of the Great Mouth, in the hundred and forty-sixth de- 
gree of longitude from his first meridian in the Fortunate 
Islands. But its true longitude, computed from that me^ 
ridian, is now determined, by astronomical observations, 
to be only a hundred and five degrees. A geographer ap 
eminent must have been betrayed into an error pf this 
magnitude by the imperfection of the information which 
he had received concerning those distant regions; aiui 
this afibrds a striking proof of the intercourse with them 
being extremely rare. With respiect to the countries erf 
India beyond the Ganges, his intelligence was still more 
defective^ and his errors more enormous- I shall have oc- 
casion to observe, in another place, that he has placed the, 
country of the Seres, or China, no less than sixty degrees 
further east than its true position. M. d'AnviUe, one of 
the most learned and intelligent of the. modem geogra- 
phers, has set this matter in a clear light, in two disserta- 
tions published in Mem. de TAcadem. des Inscript. &c. 
torn, xxxii. p. 573, 604. 

NOTE VII. p. 23. 

It is remarkable, that the discoveries of the ancia^itd 
were made chiefly by land ; those of the modems are car* 
ried on chiefly by sea. The progress of conquest led to 
the fcHrmer, that of commerce to the latter. It is a judi- 
cious observation of Strabo, that the conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great made known tlie East, those of the Ro^ 
mans opened the West, and those of Mithridates King of 
Pontus the North. Lib. i. p. 26. When discovery is 
carried on by land alone, its progress must be slow and its 
operations confined. When it is canied on only by sea, 
its sphere may. be more extensive, and its advances more 
rapid ; but it labours under peculiar defects. Though it 
may make known the position of diSeretit countries, and 
ascertain theiir boundaries as far as these are determined 
by the ocean, it leaves us in ignorance with respect to 
their interior state. Above two centuries and a half have 
elapsed since the Europeans sailed round the southern pro- 
montory of Afiica, and have traded in mo»t of its ports ; 
but, in a considerable part of that great continent, they 
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have done little more than survey its coasts, and mark its 
capes and harbours. Its interior regions are in a great 
measure unknown. The ancients, who had a very imper- 
fect knowledge of its coasts, except where they are washed 
by the Mediterranean or Red Sea, were accustomed to 
penetrate into its inland provinces, and, if we may rely on 
the testimony of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, had 
explored many parts of it now altogether unknown. Un- 
less both modes of discovery be united, the geographical 
knowledge of the earth must remain incomplete and inac- 
curate. 

NOTE VIII. p. 27. 

fThe notion of the ancients concerning such an exces- 
sive degree of heat in the torid zone, as rendered it uninha- 
, bitable, and their persisting in this error long after they be- 
gan to have some commercial intercourse witli several 
parts of India lying within the tropics, must appear so 
singular and absurd, that it may not be unacceptable to 
some of my readers to produce evidence of their holding 
this opinion, and to account for the apparent inconsistence 
of their theory with their experience. Cicero, who had 
bestowed attention upon every part of philosophy known 
to the ancients, seems to have believed that the torrid zone 
was uninhabitable, and, of consequence, that there could 
be no intercourse between the northern and southern tem- 
perate zones. He introduces Africanus thus addressing 
the younger Scipio : '* You see this earth encompassed, 
and as it vvere bound in by certain zones, of which two, 
at the greatest distance from each other, and sustaining 
the opposite poles of Heaven, are frozen with perpetual 
cold ; the middle one, and the largest of all, is burnt with 
the heat of the sun ; two are habitable, the people in the 
southern one are antipodes to us, with whom we have no 
connection." Soninium Scipioms^ c. 6. Geminus a Gr^iek 
philosopher, contemporary with Cicero, delivers the same 
doctrine, not in a popular work, but in his EKraycoyri si; ^oei- 
ypjttfva, a treatise purely scientific. '* When we speak," 
says he, " of the southern temperate zone, and its inha- 
bitants, and concerning those who are called antipodes, it 
must be always understood, that we have no certain know- 
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ledge or information concierning the southern temperate 
zone, whether it be inhabited or not. But from the 
spherical figure of the earth, and the course which the 
sun holds between the tropics, we conclude that there is 
another zone situated to the south, which enjoys the 
same degree of temperature with the northern one which 
we inhabit." Cap. xiii. p. 31. ap. Petavii Opus de 
Doctr.. Tempor. in quo Uranologium sive Systemalat 
var. Auctoruip. Amst. 1705. vol. iii. The opinion of 
Pliny the naturalist, with respect to both these points, was 
the same : " There are five divisions of the earth, which 
are called zones. All that portion A\^ich lies ne^r to the 
two opposite poles is oppressed with vehement cold and 
eternal frost. There, unblest with the aspect of milder 
stars, perpetual darkness reigns, or at the utmost a feeble 
light reflected from surrounding snows. The middle of 
the earth, in which is the orbit of the sun, is scorched- and 
burnt up with flames and fiery vapour. Between these 
torrid and fiozen districts lie two other portions of the 
eartli, which are temperate ; but, on account of the burn- 
ing region interposed, there can be no communication be* 
tween them. I'hus Heaven has deprived us of three parts 
of the earth." Lib. ii. c. 6S. Strabo delivers his opinion 
to the same efiect, in terms no less explicit : " The por- 
tion of the earth which lies near the equator, in tlie tor- 
rid zone, is rendered uninhabitable by heat." Lib. ii. 
p. 154. To these 1 might add the authority of many other 
respectable philosophers and historians of antiquity. 

In order to explain the s^ise in which this doctrine was 
generally received, we mijy obsei've, that Parmenides, as 
we are informed by Strabo, was the first who divided the 
earth into five zones, and' he extended the limits of the 
zone which. he supposed to be uninhabitable on account 
of heat, beyond the tropics. Aristotle, as we learn like- 
wise from Strabo, fished the boundaries of tlie difierent 
zones in the same manner as they are defined by modern 
geographers. But the progress of discovery having gra- 
dually demonstrated that several regions of the earth which 
lay within the U;opics were not only habitable, but popu- 
lous and fertile, this induced loiter geographers to circuni*' 
scribe the limits of the torrid zone. Jt is not easy to as-' 
certain with precision the bouqidarieg^ wi|icb they allotted 
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to it. From a pa$$age in Strabo, wbo, as far as I know^ 
is the only author of antiquity from whom we receive any 
hii^t concerning th)9 subject, I should conjecture, that 
those who calculated accc^rding to the measurement of the 
earth by Emtosthenes, supposed the torrid zone to com* 
prehend near sixteen degrees, about eight on each side of 
the equator ; whereas such as follow^ the computation 
of Posidonius allotted about twenty-four degrees, or some- 
what more than twdve degrees on each side of the equator, 
to the torrid zone. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 151. According to 
the forQier opinion, about two-thirds of that portion of tlie 
earth which lies between the tropics was considered as ha-^ 
bitable ; according to the letter, about one half of it. With 
this restriction, the doctrine of the ancients concerning the 
torrid zone appears less absurd ; and we can conceive the 
reason of their asserting this zone to be uninhabitable, 
even after they bad opened a communication with several 
places within die tropics. When men of science spoke of 
the torrid zone, they considered it as it was Umited by the 
definition of geographers to sixteen, or at the utmost to 
twenty-four degrees ; and as they knew idmost nothing of 
the countries nearer to die equator, diey might still suppose 
them to be uninhabitable. In loose and popular discourse, 
the name of the torrid zone continued to be ^ven to all 
that portion of the eardi which lies within the tropics. Ci- 
cero seemd to have been unacquainted with those ideas of 
the later geographers ; and, adhering tp die division of Par- 
menides, describes the torrid zone as the largest of the five. 
Some of the ancients rejected the nodon concerning the 
intolerable heat of the torrid zone as a popular error. This 
we are told by Plutarch was the sentiment of Pythago- 
ras ; and we leani from Strabo, that Eratosthenes and Po« 
lybius had adopted the same opinion; hb. ii. p. 154. Pto- 
lemy seems to have paid no regard to the ancient doctrine 
and opinions concerning the torrid zone. 

NOTE IX. p. 47. 

The court of Inquisition, which efiectua^ly checks a spi- 
rit of liberal inquiry, and of literai'y improvement, where- 
ever it is estabUahe4, was unknpwn iu Portugal in tlie fif- 
t^enUi century, ^isjien the people of that kingdom began. 
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their voyages of discovery. More thto a eeotury elapsed^ 
tefore it was iatrodueed by John lli.^ wbcise reiga cor|- 
menced A* D* 15^1 • 

NOTE X. p. 56. 

An instaiKe of thb is related by HakKryti upon the uvh 
thority of tho Portuguese bistorian Garcia, ds Resendt. 
Some £iiglisb merchants having resolved to open a trade 
with the c04»t of Guinea, Jdiin II. of Portugal dispatched 
ambassadors to Edward IV., in order to lay before him 
the right which he had acquired by the Pope's bull to the 
dominion of that country, and to request of him to prohi- 
bit his subjects to prosecute their intended voyage. Ed- 
ward was so much satisfied with the elusive tide of the 
Portuguese, that he issued his orders in the terms which 
they desired. Hakluyt, Navigaticxis, Voyages, and Traf- 
fics of the English, vol. ii. part ii. p. 2. 

NOTE XI. p. 66. 

The time of Columbus's death may be nearly ascer- 
tained by the following circumstances. It appears from 
the fragment of a letter addressed by him to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, A. I>. 1501, that he had at that time been 
engaged forty years in a sea-faring life. In anoUier letter, 
be informs ti^em, that he went to sea at the age of four- 
teen : from those facts it follows, that he was bom A* B. 
1447. Life of Christo. Columbus, by his son Don 
Ferdinand. ChurcluU's Collection of Voyages^ vol. ii. 
p. 484, 485. 

NOTEXILp.73. 

The spherical figure of the earth was known to the an- 
cient geographers. They invented the method, gtill in use, 
of computing the longitude and iatiitude of difierent places. 
According to their doctrine, the equator, or imaginary line 
which encompasses the eai^, contained three hundred 
and sixty degrees; these they divided into twenty-four 
parts, or hours, each equal to fifteen degree. The coun«- 
try of the Seres or Sirue, being tho fur&§8t part of in^iia 
known to the ancients, was supposed by ^^riiul^T^lis, 
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the mo^t eminent of the ancient geographers before Pto- 
lemy, to be.fiftem hours, or two hundred and twenty-five 
degrees to the east of the first meridian^ passing through 
the Fortunate Islands. Ptolemsei Geogr. lib. i. c. 1 ] . If 
this supposition was well founded, the country of the Se- 
res, or China, was only nine hours, or one hundred and 
thirty-five degrees west from the Fortunate or Canary 
Islands ; and the navigation in that direction was much 
shorter than by the course which the Portuguese were 
pursuing. Marco Polo, in his travels, had described 
countries, particularly the island of Cipango or Zipangri, 
supposed to be Japan, considerably to the east of any part 
of Asia known to the ancients. Marcus Paulus de Re- 
gion. Oriental. Ub. ii. c. 70. lib. iii. c. 2. Of course, this 
country, as it extended further to the east^ was still nearer 
to the Canary Islands. The conclusions of Columbus, 
though drawn from inaccurate observations, were just. If 
the suppositions of Marinus had been well-founded, and 
if the countries which Marco Polo visited, had been si- 
tuated to the east of those whose longitude M arlnus had 
. ascertained, the proper and nearest course to the l^t-In- 
dies must have been to steer directly west. Herrera,dec. I. 
lib. i. c. 2. A more extensive knowledge of the globe 
has now discovered the great error of Marinus, in suppos- 
ing China to be fi^fteen hours, or two hundred and twenty- 
five degrees east from the Canary Islands ; and that even 
Ptolemy was mistaken, when he reduced the longitude of 
China to twelve hours, or one hundred and eighty degrees. 
The longitude of the western frontier of that vast Empire 
is -seven hours, or one hundred and fifteen degrees from 
the meridian of the Canary Islands. But Columbus fol- 
lowed the light which his age afforded, and relied upon 
the authority of writers, who were at that time regarded 
as the instructors and guides of mankind in the science of 
geography, 

NOTE XIII. p. 96. 

As the Portuguese, in making their discoveries, did not 
depart far from the coast of Africa, they concluded that 
birdis, whose flight they observed with great attention, did 
nat venture tq any considerable distance from land. In 
th^.w^ifaiiGj^: rf bavigation^ it was not kiiown that b'urds 
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often stretched their, flight to an immense distance from 
any shore. In saihng towards the A^'^est-Indian islands^ 
birds are often seen at the distance of two hundred leagues 
from the nearest coast. Sloane's Nat. Hist, of Jamaica, 
vol. i. p. 30. Catesby saw an owl at sea, when the ship 
was six hundred leagues distant from land. Nat. Hist, of 
Carolina, pref. p. 7* Hist. NaturelledeM.Bufibn, torn. xvi. , 
p. 3£. From which it appears, that this indication of 
land, on which Columbus seems to have relied with some 
confidence, was extremely uncertain. This observation is 
confirmed by Capt. Cook, the most extensive and experi- 
enced navigator of any age or nation. ** No one yeticnows 
(says he) to what distance any of the oceanic birds go to 
sea ; for my own part, I do not believe that there is one 
in the whole tribe' that can be relied on in pointing out 
the vicinity of land." Voyage towards the South Pole, 
vol. i. p. 275. 

NOTE XIV. p. 107. 

In a letter of the Admiral's to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
he describes one of tlie harbours in Cuba, with all the en- 
thusiastic admiration of a discoverer. — ** I discovered a 
river which a galley might easily enter : the beauty of it in- 
duced me to sound, and I found from five to eight fathoms 
of water. Having proceeded a considerable way up the 
liver, every thing invited me to settle there. The beauty 
of the river, the clearness of the water through which I 
could see the sandy bottom, the multitude of palm trees of 
difierent kinds, the tallest and finest I had seen, and an in- 
finite number of other large and flourishing trees, the birds, 
and the verdure of the plains are so wonderfully beautiful, 
that this country excels all others as far as the day surpasses 
the night in brightness afid splendour, so that I often said, 
that it would be in vain for me to attempt to give Your 
Highnesses a full account of it, for neither my tongue nor 
my pen could come yp to the truth ; and indeed 1 am so 
much amazed at the sight of such beauty, that I knov\^ not 
how to describe it." Life of Columb. c. SO, 

NOTE XV. p. 1 1?/ 

The account which Coluwbus gives of the humanity 
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and orderly bdiaviour of the natives on this occa»oD is very 
striking. ^' The King (says he in a letter to Ferdinand 
«id Isabella) having be^ informed of our misfortune, ex- 
pressed great grief for our loss, and iiomediately sent aboard 
all the people in the place in many large canoes ; we soon 
unloaded tlie ship of every thing that was upon deck, as 
the King gave us great assistance : he himself, with his 
brothers and relations, took all possible care that ev^ 
thing should be properly done, both aboard and on shore. 
And, from time to time, he sent some of his relations weep* 
ing, to beg of me not to be dejected, for he would give 
me all that he had. I can assure Your Highnesses, that 
^o much care would not have been taken in securing our 
effects in any part of Spain, as all our property was put 
together in one place near his palace, until the houses 
which he wanted to prepaie for the custody of it, were 
emptied. He immediately placed a guard of $urmed vaesa, 
who watched during the whole night, and those on shore 
lamented as if they had been much interested in our loss. 
The people are so affectionate, so tractable, and so peace-* 
able, that I swear to Your Highnesses, diat there is not a 
better race Of men, nor a better country in the world. They 
love their neighbour as themselves ; their conversation is 
the sweetest and mildest in the world, cheerful, and always 
aocomf^anied with a smile. And although it is true thistt 
they go naked, yet Your Highnesses may be assured that 
they have many very commendable customs ; the King is 
feerved with great state, and his behaviour is so decent, 
that it is pleasant to see him, as it is likewise to observe 
the wonderful memory which these people have, and their 
desire of knowing every thing, which leads them to inquire 
into its causes and efiects.'^ Life of Columbus, c. 32. It 
is probable, that the Spaniards were indebted for this 
officious attention, to the opinion wliich the Indians en- 
tert^ned of them as a superior order of beings. 

NOTEXVI.p. 119. 

Every monument of such a man as Columbus is valu- 
able. A letter which he wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
describing what passed on this occasion, exhibits a most 
striking picture of his intrepidity, his humanity, his pru- 
^eacB^ his puUic spirit, and courtly address. '< I would 
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have been less concerned for this misfortune^ had I alone 
been in danger, both because my life is a debt that I owe 
to the Supreme Creator, and because I have at other times 
been exposed to the most imminent hazard. But what 
gave me infinite grief and vexation was, that after it had 
pleased our Lord to give me faith to undertake this enter- 
prise, in which I had now been so successful, that my op^ 
ponents would have been convinced, and the glory of Your 
Highnesses, and the extent of your territory, increased by 
me ; it should please the Divine Majesty to stop all by my 
death. All this Would have been more tolerable, had it 
not been attended with the loss of those men whom I had 
carried with me, upon promise of the greatest prosperity, 
who, seeing themselves in such distress, cursed not only 
their coming along with me^ but that fear and awe of me, 
which prevented them from returning, as they often had 
resolved to have done. But besides all this, my sorrow was 
greatly increased by recollecting that I had left my two 
sons ^t school at Cordova, destitute of friends, in a foreign 
country, when it could not in all probability be known 
that I had done such services as might induce Your High- 
nesses to remember them. And though I comforted my- 
self with the faith that our Lord would not permit that, 
which tended so much to the glory of his Church, and 
which 1 had brought about with so much trouble, to re- 
main imperfect, yet I considered, that, on account of my 
sins, it was his will to deprive me of that glory, which f 
might have attained in this world. White in this confused 
state, I thought on the good fortune which accompanies 
Your Highnesses, and imagined that although I should 
perish, and the vessel be lost, it was possible that you 
^[night somehow come to the knowledge of my voyage, and 
the success with which it was attended. For that reason 
I wrote upon parchment with the brevity which the situa- 
tion required, that I had discovered the lands which I pro- 
mised, in how many days 1 had done it, and what course 
I had followed. I mentioned the goodness of the country, 
the character of the inhabitants, and that Your High- 
nesses* subjects were left in possession of all that I had 
discovered. Having sealed this writing, I addressed it to 
Your Highnesses, and promised a thousand ducats to any 
person who should deliver it sealed, so that if any foreigner 
found it, the promised reward might prevail dn them x\6t 
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to give the informatioii to another. I then caused a great 
cask to be brought to me, and wrapping up the parchment 
in an (Hied cloth, and afterwards iu a cake of wax, I put 
it into the cask, and having stopped it well, I cast it into 
the sea. All the men believed thai it was some act of de- 
votion. Imagining that this might never chance to be taken 
up, as the ships approached nearer to Spain, I made 
another packet like the first, and placed it at the top of the 
poop, so that, if die ship sunk, the cask remaining above 
water might be committed to the guidance of fortune." 

NOTEXVILp. 123. 

Some Spanish authors, with the meanness of naUonal 
jealousy, have endeavoured to detract from the glory oS 
Columbus, by insinuating that he was led to the discovery 
of the New World, not by his own inveotive or enter- 
pnsing genius, but by infonnation which he had received. 
According to their account, a vessel having been driven 
from its course by easterly winds, was carried before them 
far to the west, and landed on tlie coast of an unknown 
country, firom which it returned with difficulty ; the pilot, 
and three sailors, being the only persons who survived the 
distresses which the crew sufier^ from want of provisions 
and fatigue in this long voyage. In a few days after their 
arrival, all the four died ; but the pilot having beep re- 
ceived into the house of Columbus, his intipiate friend 
disclosed to him, before his death, tlic secret of the dis- 
covery which he had accidentally made, and left him bis 
papers containing a journal of the voyage, which served as 
a guide to Columbus in his undertaking. Gomai a, as far 
as I know, is the first author who published this story. 
Hist, c. Id. Every circumstance is destitute of evidence 
to support it. Neither the name of tlie vessel nor its de- 
stination is known. Some pretend that it belonged to one 
of the sea-port towns in Andalusia, and was s^ing either 
to the Canaries, or to M^eira; others, that it was a Bis- 
cayner in its way to England ; others, a Portuguese ship 
trading op the cpast of Guinea. The naipe of the pilot is 
alike unknown, as w^ll as that of the port in which he 
landed on his return. According to some, it was in Por- 
tugal; according to others, in Madeira, or the Azores, 
The year in which this voyage was niade is no less unc^r 
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tsksn. MoDson's Nav. Tracts. Churchill^ iiu 37 1 « No men- 
tion is made of this pilot, or his discoveries, by And. Ber- 
naldes, or Pet* Martyr, the contemporaries of Columbus. 
Uerrera, with his usual judgment, passes over it iu silence* 
Oviedo takes, notice of this report, but considers it as a 
tale fit only to amuse the vulgar. Hist. lib. ii. c. £. As 
Columbus held his course directly westfirom the Canaries, 
and never varied it, some later authors have supposed 
that this uniformity is a proof of his beii^ guided by some 
previous information. But they do not recollect the prin- 
ciples on which he founded all his hopes of success, that 
by holding a westerly course, he mu^t certainly arrive at 
those regionsof the east described by the ancients. His firm 
belief of his own system led him to take that course, and 
to pursue it without deviation. 

The Spaniards are not the only people who have called 
in question Columbus's claim to the honour of having dis- 
covered America. Some German authors ascribed this 
honour to Martin Behaim, their countryman. He was of 
the noble £simily of the Behaims of Schwartzbach, citizens 
of tlie first rank in the Imperial tovni of Nuremberg. Hav- 
ing studied under the celebrated John MuUer, better 
known by the name of Regiomontaniis, he acquired such 
knowledge of cosmography, as excited a desire of exploring 
those regions, the situation and qualities of wliich he had 
been accustomed, under that able master, to investigate 
and describe. Under tlie patronage of the Duchess of 
Burgundy he repaired to Lisbon, whither the fame of the 
Portuguiese discoveries invited all tlie adventurous spirits 
of the age. There, as we learn from Herman Schedel, 
of whose Chromcon Mundi a German translation was 
printed at Nuremberg, A. D. 1493, his merit as a cos- 
mographer raised him, in conjunction with Diego Cano, 
to the command of a squadron fitted out for discovery in 
the year 1483. In that voyage, he is said to have discovered 
the kingdom of Congo. He settled in the island of Fayal, 
one of the Azores, and was a particular friend of Colum- 
bus. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. Q. Magellan had a terres- 
trial globe made by Behaim, on which he demonstrated 
the course that he proposed to hold in search of the com- 
munication with the South Sea, which he afterwards dis- 
covered. GomaraHist.c. 19* Herrera,dec. ll.lib.ii.c. 19. 
Iq the year 149^| Behatim visited his relations in Nuretn^ 
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berg, and left with them a map drawn with his own band, 
which 19 still preserved among the archives of the family. 
Thus far the story of Martin fiehaim seems to be well 
authenticated ; but the account of his having discovered 
any part of the New World appears to be merely coi^e^-* 
tural. 

. In the first edition, as I had at that litne hardly any 
knowledge of Behaim but what I derived from a fiivolous 
dissertation ' De vero Novi Orbis Inventore,' published at 
Francfort, A. D. 1714, by Jo. Frid. Stuvenius, 1 was ix^ 
duced, by the authority of Herrera, to suppose that Beh^m 
was not a native of Germany ; bat from more full and ac«- 
curate information, communicated to me by the learned 
Dr. John Reinhold Forster, I am now satisfied that I was 
mistaken. Dr. Forster has been hkewise so good as to 
favour me with a copy of Behaim's map, as published by 
Doppelmayer in his account of the Mathematicians and 
Artists of Nuremberg. From this map, the imperfection 
of cosmographical knowledge at that period is manifesU 
Hardly one place is laid down in its true situation. Nor 
can I discover from it any reason to suppose that Behaim 
had the least knowledge of any region in America. He 
delineates, indeed, an island to which he gives the name 
of St. Braiidoa This, it is imagined, may be some part 
of Guiana, supposed at first to be an island* He places 
it in th same latitude with the Cape Verd isles, and I sus- 
pect it to be an imaginary island which has been admitted 
into some ancient maps on no better authority than the 
legend of the Irish St. Brandon or Brendan, whose story 
is so childishly fabulous as to be unworthy of any notice. 
Girald. Cambrensis ap. Missingham Florilegium Sanc- 
torum, p. 427- 

The pretensions of the Welsh to the discovery of Ame- 
rica seem not to rest on a foundation much more solid. la 
the twelfth century, according to Powell, a dispute having 
arisen among the sons of Owen Guyneth, King of Nordi- 
Wales, concerning the succession to his crown, Madoc, 
one of their number, weary of this contention, betook him-' 
self to sea in quest of a mo»e quiet settlement* He steered 
due west, leaving Ireland to the north, a«td arrived in mi 
unknown country, which appeared to him so desirable, 
that he returned to Wales and carried thither several of 
his adherents and coihpanions. This is said to have hap« 
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pcned about the year 1 170, and after that, he and his co- 
lony were heard of no more. But it is to be observed, 
that Powell, pn whose testimony the authenticity of this 
atory rests, pubhshed his history above four centunes from 
the date of the event which he relates. Among ^a people 
as rude and as illiterate as the Welsh at that period, the 
meqfiory of a transaction so remote must have been very 
imperfectly preserved, and would require to be confirmed 
by some author of greater credit, and nearer to the sera of 
Madoc's voyage, than Powell. Later antiquaries have in- 
deed appealed to the testimony of Meredith ap Rees, a 
Welsh bard, who died A. D. 1477. But he, too,Hved at 
such a distance of time from the event, that he cannot be 
considered as a witness of much more credit than Powell. 
Besides, his verses, published by Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 1«, 
convey no information, but that Madoc, dissatisfied with 
his domestic situation, employed himself in searching the 
ocean for new possessions. But even if we admit the au- 
thenticity of Powell's story, it does not follow that the un- 
known country which Madoc discovered by steering west, 
in such a course as to leave Ireland to the north, wais any 
part of America. The naval skill of the Welsh in the 
twelfth century was hardly equal to such a voyage. If he 
made any discovery at all, it is more probable that it was 
Madeira, or some other of the western isles. The affinity 
of the Welsh language with some dialects spoken in Ame- 
rica, has been mentioned as a circumstance which confirms 
the truth of Madoc's voyage. But that affinity has been 
observed in so few instances, and in some of these is so 
obscure, or so fanciful, that no conclusion can be drawn 
from the casual resemblance of a small number of words. 
Tliene is a bird, which, as far as is yet known, is found only 
on the coasts of South* America, from Port Desire to the 
Straits of Magellan. It is distinguished by the name of 
Peugum. This word m the Welsh language signifies 
White-head. Almost all the authors who favour the pre- 
tensions of the Welsh to the discovery of America, men- 
tion this as an irrefragable proof of the affinity of the Welsh 
language with that spoken in this region of America. But 
Mr. Pennant, who has given a scientific description of the 
Penguin, observes, that all the birds of this genus have black 
beads, " so that we must resign every hope (adds he) found- 
ed on this hypothesis of retrieving the Cambrian race in 
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the New World/' Philos. Transact, vol. Iviii. p. 9 i , &c. 
Besides this, if tlie Welsh, towards the cloee of the twelfth 
century, had settled in any part of America, some remains 
of the Christian doctrine and rites must liave been found 
among their descendants, when they were discovered about 
three hundred years posterior to their migration ; a period 
so short, that, in the course of it, we cannot well suppose 
that all European ideas and arts would be totally forgotten. 
Lord Lyttelton, in his notes to the fifth book of his History 
of Henry II., p. 371., has examined what Powell relates 
concerning the discoveries made by Madoc, and invali- 
dates the truth of his story by other ailments of great 
weiglit* 

The pretensions of the Norw^ians to the discovery of 
America seem to be better founded than those of the Ger- 
mans or Welsh. The inhabitants of Scandinavia were re- 
markable in the middle ages for the boldness and extent 
of their maritime excursions. In 874, the Norwegians 
discovered, and planted a colony in Iceland. In 9B2, they 
discovered Greenland, and established settlements there. 
From that, some of their navigators proceeded towards \i» 
west, and discovered a country more inviting than those 
horrid regions with which they were acquainted. Accord- 
ing to their representation, this country was sandy on the 
coasts, but in the interior parts level and covered with 
wood, on which account they gave it the name of Helle- 
land, and Mark-landy and having afterwards found some 
plants of the vine which bore grapes, they called it ff'^m- 
land. The credit of this story rests, as far as I know, on 
the authority of the saga^ or clironide of King Olaus, com-> 
posed by Snorro Sturlonides, or SturlusonSj published by 
Perinskiold, at Stockholm, A. D. 1697. As Snorro was 
bom in the year 1179, his chronicle might be compiled 
about two centuries after the event which he relates. His 
account of the navigation and discoveries of Biom, and 
his companion Lief, is a very rude confused tale, p. 104. 
1 10. S2S. It is impossible to discover fi'om him what part 
of America it was in which the Norwegians landed. Ac- 
cording to his account of the length of the days and nights, 
it must have been as far north as the fifty-eighth degi'ee of 
latitude, on some part of the coast of Labradore, approach- 
ing near to the entry of Hudson's Straits. Grapes cer- 
tainly are not the production of that country. Torfeus 
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supposes that there is an error in the text, by rectifying of 
which the place where the Norwegians landed may be 
supposed to be situated in latitude 49^. But neither is 
that the region of the vine in America. From perusing 
Snorro's tale, I should think that the situation of New- 
foundland corresponds best witli that of the country dis- 
covered by the Norwegians. Grapes, however, are not 
the production of that barren island*. Other conjectures 
are mentioned by M. Mallet, Introd. JtTHist.de Dannem. 
1 75, &c. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the litera- 
ture of the north to examine them. It seems manifest, 
that if the Norwegians did discover any part of America 
at that period, their attempts to plant colonies proved un- 
successful, and all knowledge of it was soon lost. 

NOTE XVIILp. 1^4. 

Peter Martyr, ab Angleria, a Milanese gentleman, re- 
siding at that time in the court of Spain, whose letters con- 
tain an account of the transactions of that period^ in the 
order wherein they occurred, describes the sentiments with 
which he himself and his learned correspondents were af- 
fected, in very striking terms. " Prae laetitia prosiluisse te, 
vixque a lachrymis prae gaudio temperasse, quando literas 
adspexisti meas quibus, de antipodum orbe latent! hactenus, 
te certiorem feci, mi suavissime Pomponi, insinuasti. Ex 
tuis ipse Uteris coUigo, quid senseris. Sensisti autem, tan- 
tique rem fecisti, quanti virum summa doctrina insignitum 
decuit. Quis namque cibus sublimibus praestari potest 
ingeniis, isto suavior ? quod condimentum gratius ? A me 
facio conjee turam. Beati sentio spiritus meos, quando 
accitos alloquor prudentes aliquos ex his qui ab ea redeunt 
provincia. Implicent animos pccuniarum cumulis au- 
gendis miseri avari, libidinibus obscoeni ; nostras nos men- 
tes,postquam Deo pleni aliquandofuerimus,contemplando, 
hujuscemodi rerum notitia demulciamus." Epist. 152. 
Pomponio Laeto. 

NOTE XIX. p. 137. 

So firmly were men of science, in that age, persuaded 
that the- countries which Columbus had discovered were 
connected ^vith the East-Indies, that Benaldes, the Cura 
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Ae Ids Palacios, who seems to have heen no ineoiisiderable 
proficient in the knowledge of cosmography, contends that 
Cuba was not an island, but a part of the continent, and 
miited to the dominions of the Great Khan. This he de- 
livered as his opinion to Columbus himself, who was his 
guest for some time on his return from his second voyage ; 
and he supports it by several arguments, mostly founded 
on the authority of Sir John Mandeville. MS.pents me. 
Antonio Gallo, who was secretary to the magistracy of 
: Genoa towards the close of the fifteenth century, published 
a short account of the navigations and discoveries of his 
countryman Columbus, annexed to his Opuscula Uistorica 
de Rebus Populi Genuensis ; in which he informs us, fi^om 
letters of Columbus which he himself had seen, that it was 
his opinion. Founded upon nautical observations, that one 
of the islands he had discovered was distant onlv two 
hours or thirty degrees from Cattigara, which, id the charts 
of the geographers of that age, was laid down, upon the 
authority of Ptolemy, lib. vii. c. 3., as the most easterly 
place in Asia. From this he concluded, that if some un- 
known continent did not obstruct the navigation, there 
must be a short and easy access, by holding a westerly 
course, to this extreme region of die East. Muratori 
Scriptores Rer. Italicarum, vol. xxiii. p. 304. 

NOTE XX. p. 143. 

Bemaldes, the Cura or Rector de los Palacios, a con- 
temporary writer, says, that five hundred of these captives 
were sent to Spadn, and sold publicly in Seville as slaves ; 
but that, by the change of climate and their inability tt> 
bear the fatigue of labour, they all died in a short time. 
MS. perns me. 

NOTE XXI. p. 156. 

Columbus seems to have formed some very singular 
opinions concerning the countries which he had now dis- 
covered. The violent swell and agitation of the waters on 
the coast of Trinidad led him to conclude this to be the 
highest part of the terraqueous globe, and he imagined that 
various circumstances concurred in proving that the sea 
was here visibly elevated. Having adopted this erroneous 
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principle^ the apparent beauty of the country induced him 
to fall in with a notion of Sir John Mandevilk, c. )02»y 
that the terrestrial paradise was the highest land in the 
earth ; and he believed that he had been so fortunate as 
to discover this happy abode. Nor ought we to think it 
strange that a person of so much sagacity should be influ- 
enced by the opinion or reports of such a fabulous author 
as Mandeville. Columbus and the other discoverers were 
obliged to follow such guides as they could find ; and it 
appears from several passages in the manuscript of Andr. 
Bemaldesy the friend of Columbus, that no inconsiderable 
degree of credit was given to the testimony of Mandeville 
in that age. Bemaldes frequently quotes him, and aU 
ways with respect. 

NOTE XXII. p. 169. 

It is remarkable that neither Gomara nor Ovledo, the 
most ancient Spanish historians of Ammca, nor Herrera, 
consider Ojeda, or bis companies Vespucci, as the first 
discoverers of the continent of America. They uniformly 
ascribe this honour to Columbus. Some have supposed 
tb^t national resentment against Vespucci, for deserting 
the service of Spain, and entering into that of Portugal, 
GCiay have prompted these writers to conceal the actions 
which he performed. But Martyr and Benzoni, both 
Italians, could not be waiped by the same prgudice. 
Martyr was a contemporary author; he resided in the 
court of Spain, and had the best opportunity to be ex- 
actly informed with respect to all public transactions; 
and yet neither in his Decads, the first general history 
published of the New W^orld, nor in his Epistles, which 
contain an account of sdl the remarkable events of hia 
time, does he ascribe to Vespucci the honour of having 
first discovered the continent. Benzxmi went as an ad« 
venturer to America in the year 1541, and resided there 
a considerable time. He appears to have been animated 
with a warm zeal for the honour of Italy, his native coun>- 
try, and yet does not mention the exploits and discoveries 
of Vespucci. Herrera, who comfuled his general history 
of America from the most authentic records, not only toU 
lows those early writers, but accuses Vespucci of falsify*- 
ing the dates of both the voyages which he made to the 
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New World, and of confounding the one with the other^ 
in order that he might arrogate to himself the glory of hav- 
ving discovered the continent. Her. dec. 1 . lib. iv. c. 2. 
He asserts, that in a judicial inquiry into this matter by 
the royal fiscal, it was proved by the testimony of Ojeda 
himself, that he touched at Hispaniola when returning to 
Spain from his first voyage ; whereas Vespucci gave out 
that they returned directly to Cadiz from the coast of Pa- 
ria, and touched at Hispaniola only in their second voy- 
age ; and that he had finished the voyage in five months ; 
whereas, according to Vespucci's account, he had em- 
ployed seventeen months in performing it. Viaggio pri- 
mo de Am. Vespucci, p. S6. Viag. secundo, p. 45. 
Herrera gives a more full account of this inquest in an- 
other part of his Decads, and to the same efiect. Her. 
dec. 1. lib. vii« c. 5. Cohimbus was in Hispaniola when 
Ojeda arrived there, and had by that time come to an 
agreement with Roldan, who opposed Ojeda's attempt to 
excite a new insurrection, and, of consequence, his voy- 
age must have been posterior to that of the admiral. Life 
of Columbus, c. 84. According to Vespucci's account, 
he set out on his first voyage May 10th, 1497. Viag. pri- 
mo, p. 6. At that time Columbus was in the court of 
Spain preparing for his voyage, and seems to have enjoyed 
a^considerable degree of favour. The affairs of the New 
World were at this juncture under the direction of Anto- 
nio Torres, a friend of -Columbus. It is not probable, 
that at that period a commission would be granted to an- 
other person, to anticipate the admiral, by undertaking a 
voyage which he himself intended to perform. Fonseca, 
who patronized Ojeda, and granted the licence for his voy- 
age, was not recalled to court, and reinstated in the direc- 
tion of Indian affairs, until the death of Prince John^ 
which .happened September 1497, (P. Martyr, Ep. 182.,) 
several months posterior to the time at which Vespucci 
pretends to have set out upon his voyage. A life of Ves- 
pucci was published at Florence by the Abate Bandini, 
A. D. 1745, 4to. It is a work of no merit, written with 
little judgment, and less candour. He contends for his 
countryman*s title to the discovery of the continent with 
all the bUnd zeal of national partiality, but produces no 
tiew evidence to support it. We learn from him that Ves- 
pucci's account of his vpyage was published as eariy as 
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the year 1510, and probably sooner. Vita di Am. Vesp. 
52. At what time the name of AMERICA came to 
e first given to the New World is not certain. 

NOTEXXIlI.p. 216. 

The form employed on this occasion served as a model 
to the Spaniards in all their subsequent conquests in Ame- 
rica. It is so extraordinary in its nature, and gives us 
such an idea of the proceedings of the Spaniards, and the 
principles upon which they founded their right to the ex- 
tensive dominions which they acquired in the New World, 
that it well merits the attention of the reader. "I Alonso 
de Ojeda, servant of the most high and powerful Kings of 
Castile and Leon, the conquerors of barbarous nations, 
iheir messenger and captain, notify to you and declare, in 
as ample form as I am capable, that God our Lord, who 
is one and eternal, created the heaven and the earth, and 
one man and one woman, of whom you and we, and all 
the men who have been or shall be in the world, are de- 
scended. But as it has come to pass through the number 
of generations during more than five thousand j^ears, that 
they have been dispersed into difierent parts of the world, 
and are divided into various kingdoms and provinces, be- 
cause one country was not able to contain them, nor could 
they have found in one tlie means of subsistence and pre- 
servation ; therefore God our Lord gave the charge of all 
those people to one man named St. Peter, whom he con*- 
stituted the lord and head of all the human race, that all 
men, in whatever place they are bom, or in whatever faith or ' 
place they are educated, might yield obedience unto him. 
He hath subjected the whole world to his jurisdiction, and 
commanded hiin to establish his residence in Rome, as 
the most proper place for the government of the world. 
He likewise promised and gave him power to establish his 
authority in every other part of the world, and to judge 
and govern all Christians, Moors, Jews, Gentiles, and ail 
other people of whatever sect or faith they may be. To 
him is given the name of Pope, which signifies^ admirable, 
great father and guardian, because he is die father and go« 
vemor of all men. Those who lived in the time of this 
holy father obeyed and acknowledged him as their Lord 
and King, and the superior of the universe. The same ^ 
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"has iyetn bb'servb3 with respect to l!h^£ti tdib, slhcfe his 
time, have teen chosen to die pbnlific'atfe. Thtis it tiovr 
continues, 'and will continue to the i^d ofttib World. 

** One of these Pontifl^, as lord of the world, hath ma4e 
a grant of these' islands, and of the H^rra Pirmfe of the 
ocean sea, to the Catholic Kings of Castile, Don Ferdi- 
nand and l)onna Isabella, of glorious memory, and their 
successors, oiir sovereigns, with all they contain, as is 
more fully expressed in certain deeds passed upon that 
occasion, which you may see, if you desire it. Thus ftis 
Majesty is King and lord of these islands, and of the con- 
tinent, in virtue of this donation ; and, as King and lord 
aforesaid, most of the islands to which his title hath 5^ii 
notified, have recognised His Majesty,'and now yield obe- 
dience and subjection to him as their lord,Volun£ariry ismd 
without resistance ; and instantly, as soon as they received 
inforination, they obeyed the religious men sent by the 
King to preach to them, and to instruct them in our hofy 
faith ; and all these, of their own free wall, without any re- 
compense or gratuity, became Christians, and continue 
to be so i and His Mayesty having received them gracious- 
ly under his protection, has commanded that they should 
be treated in the same Qianner as his other subjects and 
vassals. You are bouiid and obliged to act in the same 
manner. Therefore I now entreat and require you to con- 
sider attentively what I have declared to you ; and that 
you may mpre perfectiy comprehend it, that you take such 
time as IS reasonable, in order that you may acknowledge 
the Church as the superior and guide of the universe, and 
likewise the holy father called' the Pope, in his own right, 
and His Majesty by his appointment, as King and sove- 
reign lord of these islands, and of the Tierra Firmfe ; and 
that you consent that the aforesaid holy fathers shall de- 
clare and preach to you the doctrines above mentioned. 
If you do this, you 'act well, and perform that to which 
you are bound and obliged j and His Majesty, and I in 
his name, will receive you with love and kindness, and 
\vill leave you, your wives and children, free and dxempt 
from servitude, and in the enjoyment of all you possess, in 
the same manner as the inhabitants of the islands. Be- 
sides this. His Majesty will bestow upon you many pri- 
vileges, exemptions, iind rewards. But if you will not 
comply, or maliciously delay to obey niy injunction, then. 
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with the help of God^ I vvill enter your country by force, 
1 \yill cariy on war'against*ydu with the uthiost violence, 
I wiU subject you to thie yoke of obedience to the Church 
and King, I will, take ybur wivies and children, and will 
malce them slaviss, arid sell or dispose of them according to 
His Majesty's pleasure;" I wiUsigize your goods, and do 
you all the mischief in my power, as rebelUous subjects, 
who will not acknowledge or submit t6 their lawful sove- 
T^jgfi. And I protest, tiiat all the bloodshed and calami- 
tii?s which ^hall foUpw are to be imputed to you, and not 
to His Majesty, or to me, or the gendemen who serve un- 
der liie: and as I have now made this declaration and 
requisition unto you, I require the notary here present to 
crapt me a certi^cat^ of this, subscribed in proper form/* 
Ijprr^ra, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 14. 

NOTP XXIV. p. ?3Q. 

B^ilbp^, in his letter to the King, observes, that of the 
hundred and ninety men whom he took with him, therie 
vvere never above eighty fit tor service at one time. So 
much did they suffer from hunger, fatigue, and sickness. 
jHefr^ra, dec. 1. lib. x. c. l6. P, Mart, decad. 226. 

I^OTE XXY. p. ^43. . 

Fpnsec^, Bishop of Palencia, the principal director of 
Americari affairs, had ^i^ht hundred Indians' in property ; 
the commendator tope de Conchillos, his chief associate 
in that department, eleven hundred ; and other fevouritds 
had considerable numbers. They sent overseers to' the 
islands, and hired Out those slaves to the Planters. Hei^- 
rera, dec. l.hb. ix.c. 14. p. ^25. ' 

NOTE XXVI. p. 269. 

Though America is more plentifully supplied with wa- 
ter than thjB other regions of the globe, thiere is nb' rivfer 
or stream of water in Vucatan. This penirisula projects 
from the continent a hundried league?, but, where broadest, 
does not extend above twenty-five leagues. ' It is an ex- 
tensive plain, not only without mountains,' but almost with- 
out any inequality of ^^rouhd. ' ^e inhabitants are sup- 
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plied with water from pits, and, wherever they dig them, 
find it in abundance. It is probable, from all those cir- 
cumstances, that this country was formerly covered by the 
sea. HerrersB D^scriptio Indiae Occidentalis, p. 14. His- 
toire Naturelle, par M. de Bufibn, tom. i. p. 593. 

NOTE XXVIl. p. 272. 

M, Clavigero censures me for having represented the 
Spaniards who sailed with Cordova and Grijalva,- as fan- 
cying, in the warmth of their imagination^ fiiat they saw 
cities on the coast of Yucatan adorned with towers and 
cupolas. I know not what translation of my history he 
Has consulted, (for his quotation from it is not taken from 
the original,) but I never imagined that any building erected 
by Americans could suggest the idea of a cupola or dome, 
a structure which their utmost skill in architecture was 
incapable of rearing. My words are, that they fancied 
the villages which they saw from their ships ** to be cities 
adorned with towers and pinnades." By mrmacles I 
meant some elevation above the rest of the building ; and 
the passage is translated almost literally from Herrera, 
dec. '2. lib. iii. c. 1. In almost all the accounts of new 
countries given by the Spanish discovjerers in that age, this 
warmth of admiration is conspicuous ; and led them to de- 
scribe these new objects in the most splendid terms. When 
Cordova and his companions first beheld an Indian vil- 
lage of greater magnitude than any they had beheld in the 
islands, they dignified it by the name of Grand Cairo^ 
B. Diaz, c. 2. From the same cause Grijalvaandhis asso- 
ciates thought the country, along the coast of which they 
held their course, entitled to the name of New Spain. 

NOTE XXVIII. p. 278. 

The height of the most elevated point in the Pyrenees 
is, according to M. Cassini, six thousand six hundred and 
forty-six feet. The height of the mountain Gemmi, in the 
canton of Berne, is ten thousand one hundred and ten 
feet. The height of the Peak of Tenerifie, according to 
the measurement of P. Feuill6, is thirteen thousand one 
hundred and seventy-eight feet. The height of Chimbo- 
jfazzo, the most elevated point of the Andes, is twenty 
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thousand two hundred and eighty feet ; no less than seven 
thousand one hundred and two feet £^bove the highest 
mountain in the iancieht continent* Voyage de D, Juan 
UUoa, Observations Astron. et Physiq. torn, ii: p. 1 14. 
The line of congelation on Chimborazzo, or that part of 
the mountain which is covered perpetually with snow, is 
no less than two thousand four hundred feet from its sum- 
mit. Pre vot Hist. Gener.des Voyages, vol. xiii. p. 636. 

NOTE XXIX. p. 279. 

As a particular description makes a stronger impression 
than general assertions, I shall give one of Rio de la Plata 
by an eye-witness, P. Cattaneo, a Modenese Jesuit, who 
landed at Buenos Ayres in 1749, and thus represents what 
he felt when such new objects were first presented to his 
view. " While I resided in Europe, and read in books 
of history or geography that the mouth of the river de la 
Plata was an hundred and fifty miles in breadth, I consi- 
dered it as an exaggeration, because in this hemisphere 
we have no example of such vast rivers. When 1 ap- 
proached its mouth, I had the most vehement desire to 
ascertain the truth with my own eyes ; and I found the 
matter to be exactly as it was represented. This I de- 
duce particularly from one circumstance : When we took 
our departure from Monte^Video, a fort situated more 
than a hundred miles from the mouth of the river, and where 
its breadth is considerably diminished, we sailed a complete 
day before we discovered the land on the opposite bank 
of the river ^ and when we were in the middle of the chan- 
. jiel, we could not discern land on either side, and saw no- 
thing but the sky and water, as if we had- been in some 
great ocean. Indeed we should have taken it to be sea^ 
if the fresh water of the river, which was turbid like the 
Po, had not satisfied us that it was a river. Moreover, 
at Buenos Ayres, another hundred miles up the river, and 
where it is still much narrower, it is not only impossible 
to discern the opposite coast, which is indeed very low, 
but perceive the houses or the tops of the steeples in the 
Portuguese settlement at Colonia on the other side of the 
river." Lettera prima, published by Muratori, II Chris-* 
tianesimo Felicfe, &c. i. p. 257. 
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NOTE XXX. p. 282. 

Newfoundltod, part of Nova Scotia, and Canada, are 
the countries which lie in the same parallel of latitude 
with the kingdom of France ; and in every part of these 
the water of the rivers is froaen during winter to the thick- 
ness of several feet ; the earth is covered widi snow as 
deep ; almost all the birds fly durii^ that season, from a 
climate where they could not live. The country of the Es- 
kimaux, part of Labrador, and the countries on the south 
of Hudson's Bay, are in the same parallel with Oreat Bri- 
tain ; tod yet in all these the cold is so intense, that even 
lixe industry of Europeans has not attempted cultivation. 

NOTE XXXL p, 284. 

A^sta is the first philosopher, as far iffi I know, who 
endeavour^ to account for the difierent degrees of heat 
in the old and new continents, by the agency of the winds 
which blow in each. Histoire JVIoral. &c. Hb. ii. and iii. 
M.de Bufibn adopts this theory, and has not only improved 
k by new observations, but has employed Ins amazing 
powtefsofdescriptive eloquence in embellishing and placing 
it in the most striking light. Some remarks may be added, 
which tend to illustrate more fully a doctrine of much im- 
jiWtance in every inquiry concerning the temperature of 
various cHmates. 

When a cold wind blows over knd, it must in its pas- 
stige rob the surface of =some of its heat. IBy means of this, 
the coldness of the wind is abated. But if it continue to 
bhyw in the samte direction, it will come, by degrees, to 
ptesb over a surface already cooled, and will sufier no longer 
any abatement ctf its own keenness. Thus, as it advances 
over a large tract of land, it brings on all the severity of in- 
fedse frost. 

Let the same wind blow over an extensive and deep 
si^; the superficial water must be immediately cooled to 
a certain degree, and the wind proportionally wanned. 
But the superficial and colder %vater, becoming specifically 
heavier than the warmer water below it, descends ; what 
is warmer supplies its place, which, as it comes to be 
cooled in its turn, continues to warm the air which passes 
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ever ity m to diiouusb it^ cold. TkA^ <Jbaiige of the super-^ 
fidal water and succes&ive agceat of that which is warmer, 
a»d the coDsequeot duCQesk3iake fthalieroeni of coldness in 
the pk, is aided by the agitalaosi caused in the sea by the 
medbanical action of the wind» and aldo by the motion of 
the tides. This will go on, and the rigour of the wind will 
continue to diminish until the whole water insofar cooled, 
that i)he water on the «ur£»cie is no loisger removied from 
the action of die wind, fast enough to hinder ii from being 
arnested by frost Whenever the surface freeaes, the wind 
is no longer warmed by the water from bebw^ and it goes 
oh with undiminiBl)ed cold. 

Pnom those princtpfes m^ay be explained the severity of 
wioler feoats in extensive continents; tboir mild^es^ it^ 
snttaH idfiuids ; jand die superior rigour of winter in those 
parte of North Aoiearica with which we are best ac^ 
ffiiainied. In ihe nortb-wiest parts of Europe, the severity 
0f winter is nittigated by the west winds, which usually 
blow in the months of November, December, and part of 
January. 

On tine other hand, when ja wasim wind blows os^er Lind, 
it Icieats the surface, which must therefore cease to abate 
the fervour of .the wind* But the aame wind blowing 
over water, agitates it, brings up the colder water from 
below, and thus, is continually losing somewhat of its own 
heat. 

But the great power of 'tihe sea to mitigate the heat of 
the wind or air passing over it, proceeds from the follow- 
ing circumstance : — 'that on accopnt of the transparency 
of the sea, its surface cannot be heated to a great degree 
by the sun's rays ; wiiereas the ground, subjected to their 
mfloence, very soon acquires great heat. When, there- 
fore, the wind blows over a torrid continent, it is soon 
raised to a heat almost intolerable ; but during its pas- 
sage over an extensive ocean, it is gradually cooled ; so 
that on its arrival at the furthest shore, it is again Hi for 
i^piration. 

Those principles will account for the sultry heats of 
large continents in the torrid zone : for the mild olimate of 
islands in the same latitude ; and for the superior warmth 
Hi summer which large continents, situated in the tempe- 
rate or c<rider ^ones of the earth, -enjoy, when compart 
wi^ that of islands. The heat of a ^climate depends-net 
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only upon the immediate efiect of the sun's rays, but on 
their continued operation, on the efiect which tl)ey have 
fcH'meriy produced, and which remains for some time in 
the ground. This is the reason why the day is warmest 
about two in the afternoon, the summer warmest about 
the middle of July, and the wiater coldest about the mid* 
die of January. 

The forests which cover America, and hind^ the sun- 
beams from heating the ground, are a great cause of the 
temper^e climate in the equatorial parts. The ground not 
being heated, cannot heat the air ; and the leaves, which 
receive the rays intercepted from the ground, have not a 
mass of matter sufficient to absorb heat enough for this 
pu]?pose. £(esides, it is a known fact, that the vegetativie 
power of a plant occasions a perspiration from the leaves 
in proportion to the heat to which they are exposed ; and, 
from the nature of evaporation, this perspiration produces 
a cold in the leaf proportional to the perspiration. Thus 
the effect of the leaf in heating tlie.air in contact with it, 
is prodigiously diminished. For those observations, which 
tlirow much additional light on this curious subject, I am 
indebted to my ingenious friend, Mr. Robison, professor'of 
)iat;ural philosophy in the university of Edinbui^h. 

. NOTE XXXII. p. 2S4. 

The climate of Brasil has been described by two emi- 
nent naturaUsts, Piso and Margrave, who obsei\ed it with 
a philosophical accuracy for which we search in vain in 
the accounts of many other provinces in America » Both 
represent it as temperate and mild, when comp«^d with 
the climate of Africa. They ascribe this chiefly to the re- 
freshing wind which blows continually from the sea. The 
air is not only cool, but chilly through the night, in so much 
that the natives kindle fires every evening in their huts. 
Piso'^de Medicina Brasiliensi, lib. i. p. 1., &c. Margra- 
vius Histor. Rerum Natural. Brasiliae, lib. viii. c. 3. p. 264. 
Nieuhofi^ who resided long in Brasil, confirms their de- 
scription. Churchill's Collection, vol. ii. p. 26. Gumilla, 
who was a missionary many years among the Indians upon 
the river Oronoco, gives a similar description of the tem- 
perature of the climate there. Hist, de TOrenoque, tonn. u 
p. 26. P. AcMgna feit a very considerable degree of cold 
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in the countries on the banks of the river Amazons. Relat; 
vol. ii. p. 56. M. Biet^ who lived a considerable time in 
Cayenne, gives a similar account of the temperature of that 
climate, and ascribes it to the same cause. Voyage de la 
France, Equinox, p. 380. Nothing can be more different 
from these descriptions than that of the burning heat dF 
•^e African coast given by M, Adanson^ Voyage to Se^ :s| 
Degal, passim. vV^ 

NOTE XXXIII. p, 286, .jf^ 

* 

Two French frigates were sent upon a voyage of disco- 
very in the year 1739. In latitude 44" south, they b^an 
lo feel a considerable degree of cold* In latitude 48°, they 
met with islands of floating ice. Histoire des Navigations 
aux Terres Australes, tom. ii. p. 9.bQy &c. Dr. H alley fell 
4n with ice in latitude 59**. Id. tom. i. p. 47. Commo- 
tlore Byron, when on tiie coast of Patagonia, latitude 50* 
33' south, on the fifteenth of December, which is mid- 
summer in that parjt of the globe, the twenty-first of De- 
<:ember being the longest day there, compares the climate 
to that of England in the middle of winter. Voyages by 
Hawkesworth, i. lb. Mr. Banks having landed on Terra 
-del Fuego, in the Bay of Good Success, latitude 55% on 
the sixteenth of January, which corresponds to the month 
of July in our hemisphere, two of his attendants died in 
one night of extreme cold, and all the party were in the 
most imminent danger of perishing. Id. ii. 51, 52. By 
the fourteenth of March, corresponding to September in 
our hemisphere, winter was set in with rigour, and tlie 
mountains were covered with snow. Ibid. 72. Captain 
Cook, in his voyage towards the South Pole, furnishes 
new and striking instances of the extraordinary predomi- 
nance of cold in this region of the globe. " Who would 
have thought (says he) that an island of no greater extent 
than seventy leagues in circuit, situated between the lati- 
tude of 54" and bb^'y should in the very height of summer 
be, in a manner, wholly covered, many fathoms deep, witli 
frozen snow ; but more especially the S. VV. coast? The 
very summits of the lofty mountains were cased with snow 
and ice ; but the quantity that lay in the valleys is incredible; 
and at the bottom of the bays, the coast was terminated by 
a wall of ice of considerable height." Vot ii. p. 217- 
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In 6ome places gf th^ ancient cantijient; an e^ctr^of dinary 
d^ee of cold prevails in very low latitudes. Mf. Qogle, 
in his embassy to the court of the Delai Lama, p^sed the 
winter of the ypar 1774 at Chamnanning, in latitude 
3 r 39^ ii . He often found the thenpometer in his room 
twenty-nine degrees under the freezing point by Fahrei^- 
heit's scale ^ ^nd in the middle of April the standic^ ivat^rs 
were all frozen, and heavy showers of snow frequpndy fell. 
The extraordinary elevation of the country seems to be die 
cause of this excessive cpld. In travelling iVom Indostan 
to Thibet, the ascent to the summit of the Boutan Moun- 
tains is very great, but tbe descent on the othfsf s^de is not 
in equal proportion. The kingdom of Tbil^tiso^elevat^ 
region, extremely bai:e and desolate. Account of Tl^)>et, 
by Mr. Stewart, read in the Royal Society, p. 7. The 
extraordinary cold in low la.tityd^s in 4^merica cannot bse 
accounted for by the sa^me cau^e. Those r^ons 9^e not 
. remarkable for elevation. Some of then:i are countries .d,e* 
pressed and level. 

The most obvious aqd probable cause of tbe ^upc^or 
degree of cold toward^ the southern extremity of Aff^^nca, 
3eems to be the form of the ccaitinent there. Its bi:e;adth 
gradually decreases as it stretches from St. Antonio south- 
wards, and from the bay of St. Julian to the Straits .of 
Magellan its dimensions are much contract. Oj^ the 
east and west sides, it is washed by the Atlantic aqd Pacific 
Oceans. From its southern point it is probable that agi;eat 
.extent of sea, witho.ut any considerable tract of land, 
reaches to the Antarctic pole. In whichever of tfee^ di- 
rections the wind blows, it is cooled before it approaches 
the Magellanic regions, by passing over a vast body of 
water ; nor is tbe land there of such extent, that it can re- 
cover any considerable degree of heat in . its progress ov^ 
it. These circumstances concur in rendering the tempe- 
rature of the air in this district of America more similar to 
that of an insular, than to that of a continental climate, 
and hinder it from acquiring the saipe degree of summer 
beat with places in Europe and Asia in a correspondent 
northern latitude. The north wind is the only one that 
reaches this part of America, after blowing oyer a ^eat 
continent. But from an attentive survey of its position, 
this will be found to have a tendency rather to dinoinish 
than augn^ent tiie degree of heat. The southern extrenai tj 
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of America is properly the termination of the immense 
ridge of the Andes, which stretches nearly in a direct line 
from north to south, through the whole extent of the con- 
tinent. Thfe most sultry regions in South America, 
Gdiana, Brasil, Paraguay, and Tucuman, lie many de- 
grees to the east of the Magellanic regions. The level 
country of Peru, which enjoys the tropical heats, is situ- 
ated considerably to die west of them. The north wind 
then, thbagh it blows over land, does not bring to th6 
southern extremity of America an increase of heat collected 
in itd {>&ssage over torrid regions; but before It arrives 
there, it must have swept along the summits of die Andes, 
arid comes impregniateid with the cold of thAt Frozen 
region. 

Though it be now demonstrated that there is n6 
soudiem continent in that negion of the globe which it w^a^ 
kiiipposed to occupy, it appears to be certain from CaptaiA 
Gook^ discoveries, that there is a large tract of land near 
th% soatfi pofe, which is the source of most of the icift 
fepread ovier the vast Southern ocean. Vol. ii. p. 230. 
25^, 8cc. Whether the influence of this remote fro25en 
continent may reach the southern textretnity of America, 
and affect its climate, is an inquiry not unworthy of at- 
tention. 

NOTE XXXIV. p. 288. 

M. Condamine is one t)f the latest and most accurate 
observers of the interior state of South America, " After 
descending from the Andes, (says he,) one beholds a vast 
and uniform prospect of water and verdure, and nothing 
more. One treads upon the earth, but does not see it ; 
as it is so entirely covered with luxuriant plants, weeds, 
and shrubs, that it would require a considerable degree of 
labour to clear it for the space of a foot.*' Relation 
abrfeg6e d'un Vbyage, &c. p. 48. One of the singularities 
m the forests is a sort of osiers, or withs, called bejucos by 
the Spaniards, lianes by the French, and nibbes by the 
Indians, which are usually employed as ropes in America. 
This is one of the parasitical plants, which twists about 
<he trees it meets with, and rising above their highest 
branches, its tendrils descend perpendicularly, strike into 
the ground, take root, rise up around another tree, and 
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ibtts moaot and descend alternately. Other tendrils aro 
carried obliquely by the wind, or some accident, and fonn 
a confusion of interwoven cordage, which resembles the 
rigging of a ship. Bancroft, Nat. Hist, of Guiana, 99- 
These withs are often as thick as the arm of a man. lb. 
p. 75. M. Bouguer's account of the forests in Peru per- 
fectly resembles this description. Voyages au Peru, p. l6. 
Oviedo gives a similar description of the forests in other 
parts of America. Hist. lib. ix. p. 144. D. The coun- 
try of the Moxos is so much overflowed, that they are 
obliged to reside on the summit of some rising ground du- 
ring some part of the year, and have no communicadon 
widi their countrymen at any distance. Lettres Edifiantes, 
torn. X. p. 187. Garcia gives a full and just description 
of the rivers, lakes, woods, and marshes in those countries 
of America which lie between the tropics. Origin de los 
Indios, lib. ii. c. 5. § 4, 5. The incredible hardships to 
which Gonzalez Pizarro was exposed in attempting to 
march into the country to the east of the Andes, convey a 
very striking idea of that part of America in its original 
uncultivated state. Garcil. de la Vega, Royal. Comment, 
of Peru, part ii. book iii. c. 2 — 5. 

NOTE XXXV. p. 290. 

The animals of America seem not to have been always 
of a size inferior to those in other quarters of the globe. 
• From antlers of the moose-deer which have been To and 
an America, it appears to have been an animal of great 
size. Near the banks of the Ohio, a considerable number 
of bones of an immense magnitude have been found. The 
place where this discovery has been made lies about one 
hundred and ninety miles below the junction of the river 
Scioto with the Ohio. It is about four miles distant from 
the banks of the latter, on the side of the marsh called the 
Salt Lick. The bones lie in vast quantities aboufe- five or 
six feet under ground, and the stratum is visible in the 
bank on the edge of the Lick. Journal of Colonel George 
Croglan, MS, penes me. This spot seems to be accurately 
laid down by Evans in his map. These bones must have 
belonged to animals of enormous bulk ; but naturalists 
being acquainted with no Uving creature of such $ize, were 
at first inclined to think that they were mineral substances. 
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Upon receiving a greater number of specimens^ and aftef 
inspecting them more narrowly, they are now allowed to 
be the bones of an animal. As the elephant is the largest 
known quadruped, and the tusks which were found nearly 
resembled, both in form and quality, the tusks of an ele- 
phant, it was concluded that the carcases deposited on the 
Ohio were of that species. But Dr. Hunter, one of tlie 
persons of our age best qualified to decide with respect to 
this point, having accurately examined several parcels of 
tusks, and grinders, and jaw-bones, sent from the Ohio to 
London, gives it as his opinion, that they did not belong 
to an elephant, but to some huge carnivorous animal of an 
unknown species. Phil. Transact, vol. Iviii, p. 34. Bones 
of the same kind, and as remarkable for their size, have 
been found near the mouths of the great rivers Oby, 
Jeniseia, and Lena, in Siberia. Strahlrenbergy Descript. 
of North and East Parts of Europe and Asia, p. 402, 8cc. 
The elephant seems to be confined in his range to the 
torrid zone, and never multiplies beyond it. In such cold 
regions as those bordering on the frozen sea, he could not 
live. The existence of such large, animals in America 
might opea a wide field for conjecture. Tlie more we 
contemplate the face of nature, and consider the variety 
of her productions, the more we must be satisfied that as- 
tonishing changes have been made in the terraqueous globe 
by convulsions and revolutions, of which no account is 
preserved in history. 

NOTE XXXVL p. 291. 

This degeneracy of the domestic European animals in 
America may be imputed to some of these causes. In the 
Spanish settlements, which are situated either within the 
torrid zone, or in countries bordering upon it, the increase 
of heat, and diversity of food, prevent sheep and homed 
cattle from attaining the same size as in Europe. They 
seldom become so fat, and their flesh is not so juicy, or of 
such delicate flavour. In North America, where the 
climate is more favourable, and similar to that_of Europe, 
tlie quality of the grasses which spring up naturally in their 
pasture-grounds is not good. Mitchell, p. 151. Agricul- 
ture is still so much in its infancy, that artificial food for 
cattle is not raised in any quantity. During a winter, 
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Icog in many pfovinctt, and figorcnis in all^ no proper cait 
ia taken <rf their cattle. The general treatment of tfaetr 
hOTBes and homed cattle is injudicious and harsh in all the 
English colonies. These circumstances contribute more, 
perhaps^ than any thing peculiar in the quality of the cli'- 
mate, to the degeneracy of breed in the horses, cows, and 
she^ of many of the North American provmces. 

NOTE XXXVII. p. 292. 

In the year 1518, the island of Hispaniola was afflicted 
with a dreadfiil visitation of those destrucdve insects, the 
particulars of which Herrera describes, and mentions a 
singular instance of the superstition of the Spanish planters. 
After trying various methods of exterminating the ants, they 
resolved to implore protection of the saints ; but as die 
calamity was new, they were at a loss to find out the saint 
who eould give them the most efiectual aid. Th^ cast 
lots in order to discover the pation whom they should in- 
voke. The lots decided in favour of St. Satuniinus. They 
cdebrated his festival with great solemnity, and immedi* 
ately, adds the historian, the calamity began to abate. 
Herrera, dec. S. lib. iii. c« 15. p. 107* ^ 

■ 

NOTE XXXVin. p. 294. 

The author of Recherches Philosophiques sur ks Ame- 
ricains supposes this difiereuce in heat to be equal to 
twelve degrees, and that a place tliirty degrees from the 
equator in the old continent is as warm as one situated 
eighteen degrees from it in America, torn. t. p. 11. Dr. 
Mttcfaell, after observations carried on during thirty years, 
contends that the di&renoe is equal to fourteen or fifteen 
degrees of latitude. Present State, 8u:. p. £57. 

NOTE XXXIX. p. 294. 

January 3d, 1765^ Mr. Bertram, near the head of St- 
John's river, in £ast Florida, observed a frost so intense, 
that in oqe night the ground was frozen an inch thick upcm 
the banks of die river. The lioaes, citrons, and banana 
trees, at St. Augustin, VCere destroyed. Bertram's Journal, 
p. QO. Other instances of the extraordinary operations oif 
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cdd in die southern provinces of North America are col- 
lected by Dr. Mitchill. Present State, p. 206, Jfcc. Fe- 
bruary7th, 1747, the front at Charlestown was so intense, 
diat a person having carried two quart bottles of hot wa- 
ter to bed, in the morning th^ vrere split to pieces, and 
the water converted into solid lumps of ice. In a kitchen, 
where there was a fire, the water in a jar in which there 
was a live large eel, was frozen to the bottom* Almost 
all the orange and olive trees were destroyed. Descrip- 
tion of South Carolina, 8vo. Lond. 176K 

NOTE XL. p. 295. 

A remarkable instance of this occurs in Dutch Guiana, 
a country every where level, and so low, that during the 
rainy seasons it is usually covered with water near two 
feet in height. This renders the soil so rich, that on the 
surface, for twelve inches in depth, it is a stratum of per- 
fect manure, and as such has been transported to Barba- 
does. On tbie banks of the Essequebo, thirty crops of 
ratan canes have been raised successively; whereas in 
the West-Indian islands not more than two is ever ex- 
pected from the richest land. The expedients by which the 
planters endeavour to diminish this excessive fertility of* 
soil are various. Bancroft, Nat. Hist, of Guiana,p. 10, &c. 

NOTE XLI. p. 306. 

M uUer seems to have believed, without sufficient evi- 
dence, that the Cape had been doubled, tom. i. p. 11. 
8cc. ; and the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh give 
some countenance to it by the manner in which Tschu- 
kotskoi'7ios<i is laid down in their charts. But I am as- 
sured, from undoubtfed authority, that no Russian vessel 
has ever sailed round that cape; and as the country of 
Tschutki is not subject to the Russian Empire, it is very 
imperfectly known. 

NOTE XLII. p. 309. 

Were this the place for entering into a long and intri- 
cate geographical disquisition, many curious observations 
might anse from comparing tlie accounts of the two Rus- , 
sian voyages and the charts of their respective navigations. 
One remark is applicable to both. We cannot rely with 
absolute certainty on the position which they assign to se- 
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tersd of ihe places which they visited. The weather was 
-so extrepiely foggy, that they seldom saw the sun or stars'; 
eaod the position of the iskuads and supposed contineofs 
was commonly determined by reckoning, not by observa- 
tion. Behiing and Tschirikow proceeded much further 
towards the east than Krenitzin. The land discovdt'ed by 
Behring, which he imagined to be part of the American 
continent^ is in the £36th degree of longitude from the 
first meridian in the isle of Ferro, and in 58^ 28' of lati- 
tude. Tschirikow came upon the same coast in longit. 
241% lat. 56\ MuUer, i. 248, 249. The former must 
have advanced 60 degrees from the port of Petropaw- 
lowski, from which he took his departure, and the latter 
65 degrees. But from the chart of Krenitzin's voyage, it 
appears that he did not sail further towards the east than 
the 208th degree, and only 32 degrees from Petropaw- 
lowski. In 1741, Behring and Tschirikow, both ingoing 
and returning, held a course which was mostly to the south 
of that chain of islands, which they discovered ; and ob- 
serving the mountainous and rugged aspect of the head- 
lands which they descried towards the north, they sup- 
posed them to be promontories belonging to some part of 
the American continent, which, as they fancied, stretched 
as far south as the latitude 56. In this manner they are 
Isud down in the chart published by Muller, and likewise 
in a manuscript chart drawn by a mate of Behring's ship, 
communicated to me by Mr. Professor Robison. But 
in 1769, Krenitzin, after winteritlg in tlie island Alaxa, 
stood so far towards the north in his return, that his course 
lay through the middle of what Behring and Tschirikow 
had supposed* to be a continent, which he found to be an 
open sea, and that they had mistaken rocky isles for the 
head-lands of a continent. It is probable, that the 
countries discovered in 1 741, towards the east, do not be- 
Ipng to the American continent, but are only a continua- 
tion of the chsdn of islands. The number of volcanos in 
this region of the globe is remarkable. There are several 
in Kamtchatka, and not one of the islands, great or small, 
as far as the Russian navigation extends, is without them. 
Many are actually burning, and the mountains in all bear 
marks of having been once in a state of eruption. Were 
I disposed to admit such conjectures as have found place 
in other inquiries concerning the peopling of America, I 
might suppose that this part of the earth, having mani- 
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festly suficred violent convulsions from earthquakes and vol- 
canosy an isthmus, which may have formerly united Asia 
to America, has been broken, and formed into a cluster 
of islands by t}ie shock. f 

It is singular, that at the very time the Russian navi- 
gators were attempting to make discoveries in the north- 
west of America, the Spaniards were prosecuting the 
same design from another quarter. In 1769, two small 
vessels sailed from Loretto in Calj:fomia to explore the 
coasts of the country to the north of that peninsula. They 
advanced no further than the port, of Monte-Rey in latir 
tude 36. But, in several successive expeditions fitted out 
fh)m the port of St. Bias in New Galicia, the Spaniards 
have advanced as far as the latitude 58. Gazeta de Ma- 
drid, March 19. and May 14. 1776. But as the jourpals 
of those voyages have not yet. been published^ I cannot 
compare their progress with that of the Russians, or 
show how near the navigators of the two nations have ap- 
proached to each other. It is to be hoped that the en- 
lightened minister, who has now the direction of Ameri- 
can affairs in Spain, will not withhold this information 
from the public. 

NOTEXLIII.p.Sll. 

Our knowledge of the vicinity of the two continents of 
Asia and America, which was very imperfect when I pub- 
lished the History of America in the year 1777, is now 
complete. Mr. Coxe's Account of the Russian Discove- 
ries between Asia and America, printed in the year 1 780, 
contains many curious and important facts with respect 
to the various attempts of the Russians to open a com- 
munication with the New World. The history of the 
great Voyage of Discovery, begun by Captain Cook in 
1776, and completed by Captains Clerk and Gore, pub- 
lished in the year 1780, communicates all the information 
that the curiosity of mankind could desire with regard to 
this subject. 

At my request, my friend Mr. Playfair, Professor of 
Mathematicks in the University of Edinburgh, has com- 
pared the narrative and charts of those illustrious naviga- 
tors with the more imperfect relations and maps of the 
Russians. The result of this comparison I communicate 
in his own words, with much greater confidence in his 
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scientific accuracy, Ihan I could have ventured to place 
in any observations which I myself might have made upon 
the subject. 

" The discoveries of Captain Cook in his last voyage 
have confirmed the conclusions which Dr. Robertson had 
di^wn, cmd have connected together the facts from which 
they were deduced. They Imve now rendered it certain 
that Behring and Tschirikow touched on the coast of 
America in 1741. The former discovered land in lat. 58® 
SB', and about 236® east from Ferro. He has given such 
a description of the Bay in which he anchored, and the 
high mountain to the westward of it, which he calls Su 
Elias, that though the account of his voyage is much 
abridged in the English translation. Captain Cook recog- 
l^ised the pkce as he sailed along the western coast of 
America in the year 1778. The isle of St. Hermogenes, 
near the moudi of Cook's river, Schumagins Isles on the 
coast of Alashka, and Foggy Isle, retain in Captain Cook's 
chart the names which they had received fi*om tlie Rus- 
sian navigator. Cook's Voy. vol. ii. p. 347- 

'* Tschirikow came upon the same coast about 2f 30' 
farther south than Behring, near the Mount Edgecumbe 
of Captain Cocik. 

" With regard to Krenitzin, we learn from Coxe's Ac- 
count of the Russian Discoveries, that he sailed from the 
mouth of the Kamtchatka river with two ships in the year 
1768. With his own ship he reached the island Oono- 
iashka, in which there had been a Russian settlement since 
the year 1762, where he wintered probably in the same 
harbour or bay where Captain Cook afterwards anchored. 
The other ship wintered at Alashka, which \vas supposed 
to be an island, though it be in fact a part of the Ameri- 
can continent. Krenitzin accordingly returned without 
knowing that either of his ships had been on the coast of 
America ; and this is the more surprising, because Cap- 
tain Cook has informed us that Alashka is understood to 
be a great continent, both by the Russians and the natives 
-at Oonolashka. 

" According to Krenitzin, the ship which had wintered 
?U Alaslika had hardly sailed 32** to the eastward of the 
harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul in Katntchatka ; but, 
according to the more accurate charts of Captain Cook, 
it bad sailed no less than 37** 1 7' to the eastward of that 
harbour. There is nearly tibetsame mistakef of 5* in the 
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longitude which Krenitzin assigns to Oonolashka. It is 
remarkable enough^ that in the chart of those seas, put in- 
to the hand of Captain Cook by the Russians on that 
island, there was an error of the same kind, and very near- 
ly of the same extent. 

"But what is of most consequence to be remarked on 
the subject is, that the discoveries of Qaptain Cook have 
fully verified .Dr. Robertson's conjecture " that it is pro- 
bable that future navigators in those seas, by steering far- 
ther to the north than Behring and Tschirikow or Kre- 
nitzin had done, may find that the continent of America 
approaches still nearer to that of Asia." Vol. ii. p. 44. 
It has accordingly been found that these two continents, 
.which, in the parallel of 55% or that of the southern ex- 
tremity of Alashka, are about four hundred leagues asun- 
der, approach continually to one another as they stretch 
together toward the north, until, within less than a degree 
from the polar circle, they aie terrni,nate4 by two capes 
only thirteen leagues distant. The east c^pe of As\^ is, \n 
latitude 66° 6' and in longitude IQCf ?^ east from. Green- ^ 
wich ; the western extrennty of America, or Prince of 
Wales' Cape, is in latitude 65® 46", and in longitude 19 i" 
45'. Nearly in the middle of the ns^rrow strmt (Behring's 
Strait) which separates these capes, are the two islands of 
St. Dionaede, from wl^ich both continents may be seen. 

■ Captain King inforn\s us, that as he w^s sidling through 
this strait, July 5,, 1779, the fog having cleared ^way* he 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing from ^he ship the continents 
of Asia and America at the same moment, together with 
the islands. o( St. JJion^ede lying between them. Cook's 
Voy. yoL iii. p. 244. ' 

** Beyond this poin^ the strait opens towards the Arc- 
tic Sea, and the coasts of Asia and America diverge '^o fast 

-! from one another, that in the parallel of 69° they are more 
than one hundred leagues asunder. lb. p. 277. To the 

, south of the strait there are a number of islands, Clerk's, 
King's, Anderson's, &c., Avhich, as well as those of St. 
Diomede, may have facilitated the migrations of the na- 

. tives from the one continent to the other. Captain Cook, 
however, on the authority of the Russians at Oonolashka, 
and for other good reasons, has diminished the number of 
islands which had been inserted in former cJiarLs of the 

'northern Archipelago. He has also placed Alashka, or 
the pron^ontory which stretches from the continent of A axo^ 
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rica S. W. towards Kamtchatka^ at the distance of five 
degrees of longitude farther froni the coast of Asia than it 
was reckoned by the Russian navigators. 

" The geography of the Old and New World is there- 
fore equally indebted to the discoveries made in this me- 
morable voyage ; and as naany errors have been corrected, 
and many deficiencies supplied, by means of these disco- 
veries, so the accuracy of some former observations has 
been established. The basis of the map of the Russian 
Empire, as far as regarded Kamtchatka, and the country 
of the Tschutzki, was the position of four places, Ya- 
kutsh, Ochotz, Bolcheresk, and Petropawlowski, which had 
been determined by the astronomer Krassilnicow in the 
year 1744. Nov. Comment. Petrop. vol. iii. p. 465, &c. 
But the accuracy of bis observations was contested by 
M. Engel,and M. Robert de Vaugo;ady; Coxe, Append.!* 
No. 2. p. ^67. 272. ; and the former of these geogra- 
phers ventured to take away no less than 28 degrees from 
the longitude, which, on the faith of Krassilnicow's ob- 
servations, was assigned to the eastern boundary of the 
Russian Empire. With how little reason this was done, 
will appear from considering that our British navigators, 
having determined the position of Petropawlowski by a 
great number of very accurate observations, found the lon- 
gitude of that port 158'* 43' E. from Greenwich, and its 
latitude 53* 1' ; agreeing, the first to less than seven mi- 
nutes, and the second to less than half a minute, with the 
calculations of the Russian astronomer: a coincidence 
which, in the situation of so remote a place, does not 
leave an uncertainty of more than-four English miles, and 
which, for the credit of science, deserves to be particu- 
larly remarked. The chief error in the Russian maps has 
been in not extending the boundaries of that Empire suf- 
ficiently towards the east. For as there was nothing to 
connect the land of the Tschutzki and the north-east point 
of Asia with those places whereof the position had been 
carefully ascertained, except the imperfect accounts of 
Behring's and Synd's voyages, considerable errors could 
not fail to be introduced, and that point was laid down as 
not more than 23° 2' east of the meridian of Petropaw- 
lowski. Coxe, App. i. No. 2. By the observations of 
Captain King, the difierence of longitude between Pe- 
tropawlowski and the East Cape is 31** 9'; that is 80° T 
greater than it was supposed to be by the Russian geo- 
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graphers." — It appears from Cook's and King's Voy. iii. 
p« £72v ^^^^ the continents of Asia and America are usu- 
ally joined together by ice during winter^ . Mr. Samwell 
confirms this account of his, superior officer. "At this 
place, viz. near the latitude of 66^ N, the two coasts are 
only thirteen leagues asunder, and about midway between 
them lie two islands, the distance from which to either 
shore is short of twenty miles. At this place the natives 
of Asia coukl find no difficulty in passing over to the op- 
posite coast, which is in sight of their own. That in a 
course of years such an event would happen, either through 
desigq or accident, cajpinot admit of a doubt. The canoes 
which we saw among the Tschutzski were capable of 
performing a much longer voyage; and, however rude 
they may have been ^t some distant period, we can . 
scarcely suppose diem unequal to a passage of six or se- 
ven leagues. People might have been carried over by 
accident on floating pieces of ice. They might also have 
travelled across on sledges or on foot ; for we have reason 
to believe that the strait is entirely frozen over in the win- 
ter ; so that, during that season, the continents, with re- 
spect to the. communication between them, may be consi- 
dered as one land." Letter from Mr. Samwell, Scots 
Magazine for 1788, p. 604. It is probable that this in- 
teresting portion of geographical knowledge will, in the 
course of a few years, receive farther improvement. Soon 
after tlie publication of Captain Cook's last voyage, the 
great and enlightened Sovereign of Russia, attentive to 
every thing that may contribute to extend the bounds of 
science, or to render it more accurate, formed the plan of 
a new voyage of discovery, in order to explore those parts 
of tlie ocean lying between Asia and America, which 
Captain Cook did not visit, to examine more accurately 
the islands which stretch from one continent almost to the 
other, to survey the north-east coast of the Russian Em- 
pire, from the nnouth of the Kovyma, or Kolyma, to the 
North Cape, and to settle, by astronomical observations, 
the position of each place worth notice. The conduct of 
this important enterprise is committed to Captain Bill- 
ings, an English officer in the Rjis^ian ' service, of whose 
abilities for that station it will be deemed the best evi- 
dence, that he accompanied Captain Cook in his last voy- 
age. To render the expedition more extensively useful, 
an eminent na(uKdist is appointed to attend Captain Bill- 
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ings. Six years will be requi»ite for accomplifiiiing the 
purposes of the voyage. Coxe Supplement to Russiaa 
Discoveries, p. ^7, &c« 

NOTE XLIV. p. 324. 

Few travellers have had such (^portunitj of observii^ 
the native of America, in its various districts, ^ Don 
Antonio Ulloa. In a work lately published by turn, he 
thus describes the characteristica] features of die race : 
*^ A very small forehead, covered, with hair towards its ex- 
tremities, as far as the middle of the eye-brows; little 
eyes ; a thin nose, small and bending towards the upper 
lip ; the countenance broad ; the ears large ; the hair very 
black, lank, and coarse ; the limbs well turned, the feet 
small, the body of just proportion ; and altogether smooth 
and free from hair, until old age, when they acquire some 
Jbeard, but never on the cheeks." Noticias Americanas, 
8cc. p. d07« M. le Chevalier de Pinto, who resided se- 
veral years in a part of America which Ulloa never visited, 
gives a sketch of the general aspect of the Indians there. 
** They are all of copper colour with some diversity of 
shade, not in proportion to dieir distance from the equa- 
tor, but according to the degree of elevation of the terri- 
tory which tliey inhabit. Those who live in a high coun- 
try are fairer than those in the marshy low lands on the 
coast. Their fiBu:e is round, further removed, perhaps, 
than that of any people from an oval shape. Their fore^ 
. head is small, the extrenuty of their ears far from the face, 
their lips thick, their nose flat, thdr eyes black, or of a 
chesnut colour, small, but capable of discerning objects 
at a great distance. Their hair is always thick and sleek, 
and without any tendency to curl. They have no hair on 
any part of their body but the head. At the first aspect 
a southern American appears to be mild and innocent, 
but on a more attentive view, one discovers in his counte- 
nance something wild, distrustful and sullen.'' MS. penes 
me. The two portraits drawn by hands very difierent from 
those of common travellers, have a near resemblance. 

NOTE XLV. p. 325. 

Amazing accounts are given of the persevering speed 
of the Americans. Adair relates the adventures of a Chik- 
kasah warrior,who ran t))rough woods and over mountains. 
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%lir€te hundred computed miles^ id a day and a half and 
two nights. Hi«t, of Anier. Ind. 396. 

NOTE XLVI. p. 330. 

M. Godin te Jeune^ who resided fifteen years among 
the Indians of Peru and Quito^ and twenty years in the 
French colony of Cayenne, in which there is a constant 
int^course with the Galibis and other tribes on the Ori- 
noco, observes, that the vigour of constitution among the 
Americans is exactly in proportion to their habits of la- 
bour. The Indians, in warm climates, sucli ift those oh 
the coasts of the South Sea, on the river of Amazons, and 
the river Orinoco, are not to be compared for strength 
with those in cold countries ; and yet, says he, boats daily 
set out from Para, a Portuguese settlement on the river of 
Amazons, to ascend that river against the rapidity of the 
stream, and with the same crew they proceed to San Pa- 
blo, which is eight hundred le^ues distant, tip crew of 
white people, or even of negroes, <vould be found equal 
to a task of such persevering fatigue, as the Portuguese 
have experienced ; and yet the Indians, being accustomed to 
this labour from dieir infancy, perform it. MS. penes nte, 

NOTE XLVII. p. 336. 

Don Antonio Ulloa, who visited a great part of Peru 
and Chili, the kingdom of New Granada, and several of 
the provinces bordering on the Mexican Gulf, while em*^ 
ployed in the same service witli tlie French mathematicians 
during the space of ten years, and who afterwards had an 
opportunity of viewing the North-Americans, asserts, 
'* that if we have seen one American, we may be said to 
have seen them all, their colour and make are so. nearly 
the same;" Notic. Americanas, p. 308. A more early 
observer, Pedro de Cieca de Leon, one of the conquerors 
of Peru, who had likewise traversed many provinces of 
America, afBrms that the people, men and v^omen, although 
there is such a multitude of tribes or nations as to be 
almost innumerable, and such diversity of climates, ap- 
pear nevertheless like the children of one father and mo- 
ther. Chronica del* Peru, parte i. c. 19. There is, no 
doubt, a certain combination of features, and |jeculiarity 
of aspect, which fiarms what may be called a European 
<?f Asiatic countenance. There must likewise be one that 
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may be denominated American, common to the whole 
race. This may be supposed to strike the tiaveller at first 
sight, while not only the various shades, which distinguish 
people of difterent regions, but the peculiar features which 
discriminate individuals, escape the notice of a transient 
observer. But when persons who had resided so long 
among the Americans concur in bearii^ testimony to the 
similarity of their appearance in every climate, we may 
conclude that it is more remarkable than thatof any other 
race. See likewise Garcia Origen de los Indies, p. 54. 
242. Torquemada Monarch. Indiana, ii. 57 !• 

NOTE XLVIII. p. S39. 

M. le Chevalier de Pinto observes, that in the interior 
parts of Brasil, he had been informed that some persons 
resembling the white people of Darien have been found ; 
but that the breed did not continue, and their children be* 
came like other Americans. This race, however, is very 
imperfectly known. MS. penes me. 

NOTE XLIX. p. 341. 

The testimonies of different travellers, concerning the 
Patagonians, have been collected and stated with a consi- 
derable degree of accuracy by the author of Recherches 
Philosophiques, &c. tom. i. 281, &c. iii. 181, &c. Since 
the publication of bis work, several navigators have visited 
the Magellanic regions, and, like their predecessors, diflfer 
very widely in their accounts of its inhabitants. By Com- 
modore Byron and his crew, who sailed through the Straits 
in 1764, the common size of the Patagonians was esti- 
mated to be eight feet, and many of them much taller. 
Phil. Transact, vol. Ivii. p. 78. By Captains Wallis and 
Carteret, who actually measured them in 1766, they were 
found to be from six feet to six feet five and seven inches 
in height. Phil. Trans, vol. Ix. p. 22. These, however, 
&eem to have been the very people whose size had been 
•rated so high in the year 1764 ; tor several of them had 
beads and red baize of the same kind with what had been 
put on board Captain Wallis's ship, and he naturally con- 
cluded that they had got these from Mr. Byron. Hawkesw.i. 
In 1767 they were again measured by M. Bougainville, 
whose account differs little from that of Captain Wallis. 
Voy. 129. To tliese I shall a44 a testimony of great 
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weight. In the year 1762, Don Bernardo Ib^nez de 
Echavarri accompanied the Marquis de Valdelirios to 
' Buenos Ayres, and resided there several years. He is a 
very intelligent author, and his reputation for v^eracity un- 
impeached among his countrymen. In speaking of the 
country towards the southern extremity of America, " By 
what Indians," says he, " is it possessed ? Not certainly 
by the fabulous Patagonians, who are supposed to occupy 
this district. I have from many eye-witnesses, who have 
lived among those Indians, and traded much with them, 
a true and accurate description of their persons. They are 
of the same stature with Spaniard*. I never saw one who 
rose in height two varas and two or three inches," i. e. 
about 80 or 81 .332 inches English, if Echavarri makes his 
computation according to the vara of Madrid. This agrees 
nearly with the measurement of Captain Wallis. Reyno 
Jesuitico, £38. Mr. Falkner, who resided as a missionary 
forty years in the southern parts of America, says that 
" the Patagonians, or Puelches, are a large bodied pec^le ; 
but I never heard of that gigantic race which others have 
mentioned, though I have seen persons of all the different 
tribes of southern Indians." Introd. p. 26. M. Dobriz- 
hpfier, a Jesuit, who resided eighteen years in Paraguay, 
and who had seen great numbers of the various tribes 
which inhabit the countries situated upon the Straits of 
Magellan, confirms, in every point, the testimony of his 
brother-missionary Falkner. Dobrizhofter enters into some 
detail with respect to the opinions of several authors con- 
cerning the stature of the Patagonians. Having mentioned 
the reports of some early travellers with regard to the ex- 
traordinary size of some bones found on that coast which - 
were supposed to be human ; and having endeavoured to 
show that these bones belonged to some large marine or 
land animal, he concludes, " de hisce ossibus crede quic- 
quid libuerit, dummodo, me suasore, Patagones pro gigantic , 
bus desinas habere." Hist, de AbissonibuS,vol.ii. p. 19, &c. 

NOTE L. p. 345. 

Antonio Sanchez Ribeiro, a learned and ingenious phy- 
sician, pubUshed a dissertation in the year 1765, in which 
he endeavours to prove, tliat this disease was not intro- 
duced from America, but took its rise in Europe, and was 
brought on by an epidemical and malignant disorder. Did, 
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I choose to euter into a disquisition on this subject, which 
I should not have mentioned if it had not been intimately 
connected with this part of my inquiries, it would not b^ 
diiScult to point out some mistakes with respect to the fact^ 
upon which he founds, as. well as some errors in the con* 
sequences which he draws from thenx^ The rapid com- 
munication of this disease &om Spain over Europe, seems 
however to resemble the process of an epidemic, rathei; 
than that of a disease transmitted by infection. The first 
9>ention of it is in the year 1493, and before the year 14SI7' 
k had made its appearance in most countries of Europe, 
with such alarming symptoms as rendered i^ necessary for 
the civil magistrate to interpose, in order to check its 
career. — Since the publication of this work, a second edi-. • 
tion of Dr. Sanchez's Dissert^ioahas been communicated, 
to me. It contains several additional facts in confirma^ 
tion of his opinion, which is supported with such plausible . 
arguments, as render it a sivbjectof inquiury wel^dj^s^rving 
the attention of learned physicians. 

NOTE LI. p.; 34a 

The people of Otaheite h^ve Qp denomination for any 
number above two hundred, which is sufficient for theiF 
tiansactions. Voyages^ by Hawkesworth, ii. 2£S^ 

NOTE UI.p.^65. 

As the view which I have given of rude nations is ex^ 
tremely difierent from, that exhibited by very respectable 
authors, it may be pj'opeif to produce some of tlie ^lany 
authorities oix wh]^$ I found my descriptipn- The maar 
ners of tlie ss^vage tp.bes in America l\B^ve never been view- 
ed by persqps more capable of o.bs^rvi;^g tliem with dis- 
cernment,^ thaji the philosoipjiers empLpyc^d by France an4 
Spain, in the year 1735, to determine Ijhe figure of the 
earth,. M.. Bouguer, D. Antonio d'UIIoa, and JX Jforge 
J nan, resided long among the natives of the least civilized 
provinces in Peru. JVJ. de la Condan^ine had not only the 
same advantages with them for observation, but, in his 
voyage down the M aragnop, he had an opportunity of in- 
specting the state of ^le various nations sea^d on its banks, 
in its v^st course across^ the contip^nt of South America, 
There is a wond^frful resemblance in their representation 
qf the character of the Americas, " They a^e all ex- 
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* tremely indolent," says M. Bouguer^ ** they are stupid, 
they pass whole days sitting in tl^ same place, without 
moving, or speaking a single word. It is not easy to de- 
scribe the degree of their indifference for wealth, and all 
its advantages. One does not well know what motive to 
propose to them, when one would persuade them to per- 
form any service. It is vain to ofier them money ; they 
answer, that they are not hungry." Voyage au Perou, 
p. 10£. ^* If one considers theoi as men, the narrowiiess 
^f their understanding seems to be incompatible with tl^ 
excellence of the soul. Their imbecillity is so visible, that 
one can hardly form an idea of them different from what 
one has of the brutes. Nothing disturbs the tranqiiillity 
of their souls, equally insensible to disasters and to pro- 
-sperity. Tbcmgh half-naked, they are as consented as a 
monarch in his most ^lendid array* Riches do not at- 
tract them in the smallest degree, and the autliority of dig- 
nities to which they may aspire are so little the objects of 
their ambition, that an Indian will receive with the same 
indifference the office of a judge (Alcade) or that of a 
hangman, if deprived of the former and appointed to the 
latter. Nothings can move or change them. Interest has 
no power over them, and they often refuse to perform a 
small service, though certain of a great recompense. Fear 
makes no impression upon them, and respect .as little. 
Tiieir disposition is so singular that there is no method of 
influencing them, no means of rousing them from that in- 
difference which is proof against ail the endeavours of tlic 
wisest persons ; no expedient wiiich can induce tliem l» 
abandon that gross ignorance, or lay aside that careUsA 
negligence, which disconcert the prudetx^e and disappoint 
the care of such as are attentive to their ivelfare." Voyage 
d'Ulioa, tom. i. 335. 356. Of those singular qnaliticis he 
produces many extraordinary instances, p. 33(5 — 347- 
^^ Insensibility," says M. de la Condamine, '^is the basis 
of the American character* I leave others to determine, 
wliether this should be dignified with the name of apathy, 
or disgraced with that of stupidity. It arises, without 
doubt, from thev small number of their ideas, which do not 
extend beyond their wants. Gluttons even to voracity, 
when they have wherewithal to satisfy their appetite. 
Temperate, when necessity obliges them, to such a degree, 
that tliey can endure want without seeming to desire any 
thing. Pusillanimous and cowardly to excess, unless when 
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4ey are rendered desperate by drunkenness. Averse, to 
labour^ indifferent to every motive of glory, honour, or 
gratitude ; occupied entirely by the object that is present; 
and always determined by it alone, without any solicitude 
about futurity; incapable of foresight or of reflection; 
abandoning themselves, when under no restraint, to a pu- 
ierile joy, which they express by frisking about and immo- 
derate fits of laughter ; without object or design, they pass 
their life without thinking, and grow old without advancing 
beyond childhood, of which they retain all the defects. If 
this description were applicable only to the Indians in some 
provinces of Peru, who are slaves in every respect but the 
name, one might believe, that this degree of degeneracy was 
occasioned by the servije dependence, to which they are 
reduced ; the example of the modem Greeks being proof 
how far servitude tnay degrade the human species. But 
the Indians in the missions of the Jesuits, and the savages 
who still enjoy unimpaired liberty, being as limited in their 
faculties, not to say as stupid, as the other, one cannot ob- 
serve, without humiliation, that man, when abandoned to 
simple nature, and deprived of the advantages resulting 
from education and society, differs but little from the brute 
creation." Voyage de la Riv. de Amaz. 52, 53. M. de 
Chanvalon, an intelligent and philosophical observer, who 
visited Martinico in 1751, and resided there six years, 
gives the following description of the Caraibs : " It is not 
the red colour of their complexion, it is not the singularity 
of their features, which constitutes the chief difference be- 
tween them and us. It is their excessive simplicity: it is 
the limited degree of^their faculties. Their reason is. not 
more enlightened or more provident than the instinct of 
brutes. The reason of the most gross peasants, that of the 
Negroes brought up in the parts of Africa most remote 
from intercourse with Europeans, is such, that we discover 
appearances of intelligence, which, though imperfect, is 
capable of increase. But of this the understanding of the 
Caraibs seems to be hardly susceptible. If sound philo- 
sophy and religion did not afford us their hght, if we were 
to decide according to the first impression which the view 
of that people makes upon the mind, we should.be disposed 
to believe that they do not belong to the same species vvith 
us. Their stupid eyes are the true mirror of their souls ; 
it appears to be without functions. Their indolence is ex- 
tieme ; they have never the least solicitude about the mo- 
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ment which is to succeed that wliich is present*" Voyage 
a la Martinique, p. 44, 45. 51. M. de la Borde, Tertre, 
and Rochefort copfirm this description. "The charac- 
teristics of tlie Californians," says P. Venegas, " as well 
as of all other Indians, are stupidity and insensibility; 
want of knowledge and reflection ; inconstancy, impetu- 
osity, and blindness of appetite ; an excessive sloth, and 
abhorrence of all labour and fatigue ; an excessive love of 
pleasure and amusement of every kind, however trifling or 
brutal ; pusillanimity ; and, in fine, a most wretched want 
of every thing which constitutes the real man, and renders 
him rational, inventive, tractable, and useful to himself and 
society. It is not easy for Europeans, whenever were out 
of their own country, to conceive an adequate idea of those 
people ; for, even in the least frequented comers of the 
globe, there is not a nation so stupid, of such contracted 
ideas, and so weak both in body and mind, as the un- 
happy Californians. Their understanding comprehends 
little more than what they see ; abstract ideas, and much 
less a chain of reasoning, being far beyond their power ; 
so that they scarce ever improve their first ideas, and these 
are in general false, or at least inadequate. It is in vain 
to represent to them any future advantages which will re- 
sult to them from doing or abstaining from this or that 
particular immediately present ; the relation of means and 
ends being beyond the stretch of their faculties. Nor have 
tliey the least notion of pursuing such intentions as will 
procure themselves some future good, or guard them 
against future evils. Their will is proportional to their 
faculties, and all their passions move in a, very narrow 
sphere. Ambition they have none, and are more desirous 
of being accounted strong than valiant. The objects of 
ambition with us, honour, fame, reputation, titles, posts, 
and distinctions of superiority, are unkno\vn among them ; 
S3 that this powerful spring of action, the cause of so much 
seeming good and real evil in the world, has no power 
here. This disposition of mind, as it gives them up to an 
amazing languor and lassitude, their lives fleeting away 
in a perpetual inactivity and detestation of labour, so it 
likewise induces them to be attracted by the first object 
which their own fancy, or the persuasion of another, places 
before them ; and at the same time renders them as prone 
tQ alter their resolutions with the same facility. They look 
with indifference upon any kindness done them; nor is 
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even the bare remembrance of it to be expected from thcni; 
In a word, the unhappy mortals may be compared to 
cluldren, in ^om the development of reason is not com- 
pleted. They may indeed be called a nation who never 
arrive at manhood/' Hist, of California, English Transl. 
i. 64. 67. Mr. Ellis gives a similar account of the want 
of foresight and inconsiderate disposition of the people 
adjacent to Hudson's Bay. Vo}-age, i>. 194, 195- 

The incapacity of the Americans is so remarkable, that 
Kegrpes from all the different provinces of Africa are ob- 
served to be more capable of improving by instruction. 
They acquire the knowledge of several particulars which 
the Americans cannot comprehend. Hence the Negroes, 
though slaves, value themselves as a superior order of 
beings, and look down upon the Americans with con- 
tempt, as void of capacity and of rational discernment. 
Ulloa Notic. Ameiic. 3««, 323. 

NOTE LIU. p. 361. 

DobriziioSer, the last traveller I know who has resided 
among any tribe of the ruder Americans, has explained so 
fully Use various reasons which have induced tlieir women 
to suckle their children long, and never to undertake rear- 
ing such as were feeble or distorted, and even to destroy 
a considerable number of their offspi ing, as to throw great 
light on the observations 1 have made, p. 72, 73. Hist, 
de Abissonibus, vol. it. p. 107.221. So deeply were these 
ideas imprinted in the minds of the Americans, that the 
Peruvians, a civilizjed people when compared with the 
barbarous tribes whose manners 1 am describing, retained 
tliem; and even their intercourse with the Spaniards has 
not been able to root them out. When twins are bom in 
any family, it is still considered as an ominous event, and 
the parents have recourse to rigorous acts of mortification, 
in order to aviert the calamities with which they are 
threatened. When a child is born with any deformity, they 
will not, if they can pos^bly avoid it, bring it to be bap- 
tized, and it is with difficulty they can be brought to rear it% 
Arriaga Extirpac. dela Idolat. del Peru, p. 32, S3. 

END OF THE FIUST VOLUME. 
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